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PEOEM. 

Mobs tWi tliree oentoiiiMi aad a lialf ago, in ibe mid 
Bprmg-time of 1492, wo are ^re tliat the angel of 
the dawn, as he travelled with broad slow wing from 
the Levant to the Piliars of Heroules, fnd from the 
annunits of Ij^e Cancasns across all the snowy Alpine 
ridges to 4he dark nakedness of the Western isles, 
saw nearly the same outline of firm land un- 
stable sea — saw the same greati moufltain dutdows 
on the same valleys as he has seen to-day^— saw olive 
mounts, and pine Torests, and the broad plains green 
with young com or rain-freshened grass — saw the 
domes and spires df oitie^risiflg by the river-sides 
or mingled with the sedge-Uke masts on the mai^- 
ourved sea-coast, in the same spots where they rise 
today. And as the faint light of his course pierced 
into tM^dweUings of men, it feU, as now, on the rosy 
wmintb of nestling children ; on the hii^;gard«wa]dng 
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of flOROW and stoknesB ; on the hasty nptiBmg ({ the 
haidhanded labourer ; and on the late sleep of the 
nightetadent, who had been questioning the stars 
or the sages, or his own soul, for that hidden know- 
ledge wUoh would break through the barrier of 
man’s brief life, and show its dark path, that seemed 
to bend no whither, to be an arc in on immeasurable 
oiiole of light and glory. The great river-courses 
whidf have shaped the lives cit men have hardly 
changed ; ^d those other streams, the life-ourrents 
that ebb and flow in human ftearts, pulsate to the 
some great needs, the same great loves and terrors. 
An our thought follows dose in the slow wake of the 
dawn, we are impressed with the broad sameness of 
the Inn&sa lot, which n^er alters in the main head- 
ings of its history — ^hui^er and labour, seed-time 
aixd harvest, love and€eath. 

Even i^ instead of following the dim daybreak, 
odr imagination pauses on a dertain historic^ spot 
and awaits the fuller morning, we maja see a world- 
femous city, which has > hardly changed Its outline 
sinoe^t^e ^ys of Odnmbus, seeming to stand as an 
almost unviolated syfebd, amidst the flux of human 
thongs, to remind us that we still jj^semble the men 
of fho past more than we di£^ ^m them, os the 
gram mechanical principles on^whioh those domes 
and towers were n88ed*muBt make a Ukeness in 
hqpian building that will be luoader and deeper than 
all poesU>le change. And doubtless, if the spirit 
of a Florentixiis oitiaen, whose eyes were dMod fer 
Ihe lasinli^ vhily Columbus was sfiU waimg slid 
||Hftii)pg fat ‘lbs three poor vessels with whiom 
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to set sail from the p(»t of Palos, ooold retom 
from tile shades and pause where otir thoa^ ift 
pausing, he wonld believe that there must still be 
feUowship and nnderstanding £>r him among tiie 
inheritors of his birthplace. 

Let us suppose that such a Shade has been per- 
mitted to revisit the glimpses of the golden morning, 
and is standing once more on the &mous hill of San 
Miniato, which o^loohs Florence from the lAuth. 

The Spirit is obthed in his habit as lived: ths 
fidds of hfei well-liik^ black silk garment or iwsoo 
hang in grave nnbrokei^ lines from neck to anklej 
his plain cloth cap, with its heechetto, or long 
ing strip of drapery, to serve as a scarf in owe of 
need, surmounts a penetmting &oe, not) {MMbali) 
very handsome, but with a firm, well-out mouth, 
kept distinotly human by 8 blose-shaven lip and 
diin. It is a free charged with memories of a keen 
and various life padded below there oft the banks of 
the gleaming river ; and as he looks at the scene 
befine him, the sense of fiuniliarity is so much 
stronger than the peroeptian <hange,»mt he 
thinks it might be possible ^ desoei)^ once more 
amongst the struts, and take up that busy life where 
he left it For it is not (mly the mountains the 
westward-bending^ver that he recognises ; not only 
the dark sides of Monn^Mi^llo opposite to him, 
and the long valley of the Amo that seems to stifttoh* 
its grey low-tufted luzurianoe to the fiuMrET ridges of 
CnniWl *°d the steep height of>#ie8ole, with its 
mwn of monastio walls and ^^ypressSftj^IttAda the 
gilBcm and grey slopes sprinUed vriife 'fllliMt 
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hd can name as lie looks at them. He sees oiher 
objects much closer to his daily walks. For 
though he misses the seventy or more towers that 
once surmounted the walls, and encircled the city as 
with a regal diadem, his eyes will not dwell on that 
blank; they are drawn irresistibly to the unique 
tower springing, like a tall flower-stem drawn to- 
wards the sun, from the square turreted mass of the 
Old Piflace in the very heart of tfie city — the tower 
that looks n^ne the worse for the four centuries tliat 
have passed since he used to walk undSr it. The 
great dome, too, greatest ip the world, which, in his 
early boyhood, had been only a daring thought in 
the mind of a small, quick-eyed man — there it raises 
its large curves still, eclipsing the hills. And the 
well-known bell-towers — Giotto’s, with its distant 
hint of rich colour, and the graceM- spired Badia, 
and the rest — he looked at them all from the 
shoulder of hk nurse. 

“ Surely,” he thinks, ‘‘ Florence can still ring her 
bells with the solemn hammer-sound that* used to 
beat on tte hearts of her citizens and strike out the 
fire there. 4^^ right, stands the long 

dark mass of Sants Oroce, where ^we buried our 
fiunotu dead, laying the laurel on their cold brows 
and wming them with the breat\} of praise and of 
banners. But Santa CrooS had no spire then: we 
flqagpntmes were too full of great building projects 
to cany them all out in stone and marble ; we had 
our frescoes and our shrines to pay for, not to speak 
of rapaeious condottieri, bribed royalty, and pur- 
du^ed territories, and our &fade 8 and spires must 
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needs wait. Bnt what aidhiteot can the Frati 
Mi^ori^ have employed to build that spire for them ? 
If it had been built in my day, Filippo Brundlesohi 
or Michelozzo would have devised something of 
another &sluon than that— something worthy to 
otmm the church of Arnolfo.” 

At this the Spirit, with a sigh, lets his eyes travel 
on to the city walls, and now he dwells on tiie 
change there with* wonder at tliese modemotimeck 
Why have five out of the eleven convenient gates 
been dosed? And ilhy, above all, should the towers 
have been levelled that were once a glory and da- 
fence? Is the world bec^e so peacefiil, then, and 
do Florentines dwell in such harmony, that there are 
no longer conspiracies to brihg ambitioaB exiles home 
again with armed bands at their back? These are 
difficult questions : it is easier and pleasanter to recog- 
nise the old than to account for the ner^. And there 
flows Amo, with its* bridges just where they used 
to be — ^the ^onte Veochio, least like other bridges in 
the world, laden with the same quaint shops where 
our Spirit remembers lingering a little on^hih way 
perhaps to look at the progress of th^ great palace 
which Messer Luca Pitti had set a-bdilding with 
huge stones got from the Hill of Bogoli* dose 
behind, or perhaps to transact a little businealf^'With 
the doth-dressers fn Oltrttno.* The exorbitant line 
of the Pitti roof is hidden from San Miniato ; but the < 
yearning of the old Florentine is not to see Messer 
Ltioa’s too mnbitious palace which he built unto 
himself; it is to be down among those narro^q' streets 
^ The Fnmidtous. * Nov BohoA 
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and busy humming Fiazze where ho inherite<^ the 
eager Hfe pf his fathers. Is not the anxious voting 
with black and white beans still going on down 
there ? Wlio are the Priori In these months, eating 
soberly -regulated official dinners in the Pal|zao 
Vecchio, with removes of tripe and boiled partridges, 
seasoned by practical jokes against the ill-fated butt 
among those potent signors? Are not the signifi- 
cant banners still hung ficom Kbe windows — still 
distributed with decent pomp under Orcagna's 
Loggia evel'y two months? ^ • 

Life had its zest for the old Florentine when he, 
too, trod the marble steps and shared in tliose dig^ 
nities. His politics had an area as wide as his trade, 
which stretched firom to Britain, but they had 
also the passionate intensity, and the detailed prac- 
tical interest, which oauld belong only to a narrow 
scene of corporate action ; only to the members of a 
oommunily shut in close by the hills and by walls 
of six miles’ oiromt, whore men know ^oh other as 
they passed in the street, set their eyes every day 
on thb memorials of their oommonwealth, and were 
oonsoious of Bavingb iiat simply the right to vote, 
but the cliance of behig voted for. He loved his 
honours and his gains, the business of liis oounting- 
houfl^, of his guild, of the public council-chamber ; 
he loved his enmities t<t>, and fingered the white 
bean which was to keop a hated name out of the 
5of%a with more oomplaoenoy than if it had been a 
golden fioriu. He loved to strengthen his fismily by 
a good aUianoe, and wont home with a triumphant 
light in his eyes after concluding a satisfaotoiy 
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marriage for hie son or daughter under hie favourite 
log^ in the evening cool; he loved hie game at 
chess under that same loggia^ and his biting jest, 
and even his ooarse joke, as not beneath the dignity 
of a man eligible for the highest magistracy. He 
had gained an insight into all sorts of af^s at 
home and abroad: he had been of the ^^Ten” who 
managed tlie war department, of the Eight” 
who attended to llbme discipline, of the Prieri or 
Signori who were the heads of the executive govern- 
ment; he had even Asen to the stiprezSe ofSoe of 
Gbnfaloniere ; he had made one in embassies to the 
Pope and to the Venetians*; and he had been oom- 
missaiy to the hired army of the Bepublio, directing 
the inglorious bloodless battles in which no man 
died of brave breast wounds — virtumi colpi — but 
only of casual &lls and tramplings. And in this 
way he had learned to distrust men without bitter- 
ness ; looking on life ^mainly as a gama of skill, but 
not dead to Jzraditions of heroism and clean-handed 
honour. For the human soul is hospitable, and will 
entertain coiiflioting sentiments and oontrjdlbtoiy 
opinions with much impartiality# It ^as his pride 
besides, that he was duly tinctured with the learn- 
ing of his and judged not altogether with the 
vulgar, but in harmony with the ancients : he^VK), 
in his prime, had Seen eaiger Cot the most correct 
manuscripts, and had paid many florins for antique 
vases and for disinter^ busts of the ancient 
mortab—^Bome, perhaps, trunds naribuSf wanting as 
to the nose, but not the less authentic ; and in his 
old age he had made haste to look at the first sheets' 
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of iihat fine Homer which was am^ng the early 
glories of the Florentine press. But he ha«f not, 
for all that, neglected to hang up a waxen image 
or double of himself under the protection of the 
Madonna Annunziata, or to do penance for his^sins 
in large gifts to the shrines of saints whose lives had 
not been modelled on the study of the classics ; he 
had not even neglected making liberal bequests 
towards buildings for the FratiJ against whom he 
had levelled many a jest. 

For the Unseen Powers weft mighty. • Who knew 
—who was sure — ^that there was any name given to 
thorn behind which there was no angiy force to be 
appeased, no intercessory pily to be won? Were 
not gems medicinal, tMcugh they only pressed the 
finger? Were not all things charged with occult 
virtues? Lucretius tmight be right — he was an 
ancient, and a great poet ; Luigi Piilci, too, who was 
suspected oi( not believing anything from the roof 
upward [dal tetto in sw), had veiy mujh the air of 
being right over the supper-table, when the wine 
and Jeirts were circulating fast, though he was only 
a poet in the vujgur tongue. There were even 
learned personages who maintained that Aristotle, 
wisest of men (unless, indeed, PLto were wiser?) 
was a tliorouglily irreligious philosopher; and a 
liberal scholar iqust unteitain alf speculations. But 
the negatives might, after all, prove false; nay, 
seemed manifestly felse, as the circling hours swept 
past him, and turned round with graver faces. For 
had not the world become Christian? Had he not 
been baptised in San Giovanni, where the dome is 
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awfbl^ with me aymbols of coming judgment, and 
where the altar heard a crucified In^e didturbing 
to perfect complacency in one’s self and the world ? 
Our resuscitated Spirit was not a pagan philosopher, 
nor a |!hi]osophising pagan poet, but a man of the 
fifteenth century, inheriting its strange web of belief 
and unbelief; of Epicurean levity and fetichistic 
dread ; of pedantic impossible ethics uttered by rote, 
and crude passions ^acted out with childish in^ul- 
siveness; of inclination towards a self-indulgent 
paganism, and inevitable subjection to that human 
conscience which, in the unrest of a new growtli, 
was filling the air with strange prophecies and 
presentiments. 

He had smiled, perhaps, an<f shaken his head dubi- 
ously, as he hoard simple folk talk of a Pope Angel- 
ico, who was to come by-and-bj^and bring in a new 
order of things, to purify the Church from simony^ 
and the Uves of the clergy from Bcandal*a-<^ state of 
afihirs too diff^ent from what existed under Innocent 
the Eighth for a shrewd merchant and politician to 
regard the prospect as worthy of entering iqlo^his 
calculations* But he felt the^esrils df the time, 
nevertheless ; for ]je was a man of public spirit, and 
pubUo spirit can never be wholly immoral, since its 
essence is care for a common good. That veiy Quar- 
esima or Lent of 1492 in wHch %ie died, still in his 
ereot old ago, he had listened in San Lorenso, not 
without a mixture of satisfaction, to the preaching of 
a Dominican Friar, named Girolamo Savonarola, who 
denounced with a rare boldness the worldliness and 
vipiouB habits of the clergy, and insisted on the duty 
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of Obiistian men not to live for their own ea8e,wheii 
wrong was tritunphing in high plaoesi and not to 
spend their wealth in ontward pomp even in the 
(ihunshtis, when their fellow^oitizens were suffering 
from want and sickness. The Frate carried hi^doo* 
trine rather too for for elderly oars; yet it was a 
memorable thing to see a preacher move his andi< 
ence to such a pitch that the women even took off 
theif ornaments, and delivered ^om up to be sold 
for the b^efit of the noedy. 

“He was a noteworthy man, tiiat<*Prior of San 
Marco,” thinks our Spiijt ; “ somewhat arrogant and 
extreme, perhaps, especially in his denunciations of 
speedy vengeance. Ah, Iddio non paga il Sabato^ 
— the wages of men's sins often linger in their pay* 
ment, and 1 myself saw much established wickedness 
of long-standing pro^erity. But a Frate Predioatore 
who wanted to move tiie people — ^how could he be 
moderate? * He might have Veen a little less defiant 
and curt, though, to Lorenzo de' Medio^ whose fomily 
had^been the very makers of San Marco : was that 
quarrel ever made up? And our Lorenzo himiw lf, 
with the i^m outIrSrd eyes and the subtle inward 
vision, did he get over ^at illnqfss at Oareggi? It 
was but a sad, uneasy-lookmg fooe that he would 
cany out of the world which ht^ given him so much, 
and there were strdhg fospioions that his handsome 
qpn would play the part of Behoboam. How has it 
all turned out? Which party is likely to be ban- 
ished and liave its houses sacked just now? Is 
there any snooesBor of the incomparable Loremso^ to 
^ “Ood doa not psy on a Satniday.” 
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whoQ|^ tiie great Turk is so gracious as to send over 
presents of rare anunals, rare relics, rare manusoripts, 
or ftigitive enemies, suited to the tastes of a Chris- 
tian Magnifioo who is at once lettered and devout — 
and^also slightly vindictive? And what &iaous 
scholar is dictating the Latin letters of the Sepublic 
— ^what fieiy philosopher is lecturing on Dante in 
the Duomo, and going home to write bitter invec- 
tives against the &tSer and mother of the bad critic 
who may have found ^ult with his das^cal spelb 
ing? Are oifr wismr heads leaning toward aUianoe 
with the Pope and the Begno^^ or are they rather 
inclining their ears to the orators of France and of 
Milan? 

« There is knowledge of t^ese things to be had 
in the streets below, on the beloved marmi in front 
of the churches, and under thb sheltering Loggie, 
where surely our citizens have still their gossip and 
debates, their bitter axiil merry jests as Si old* For 
are not the veil -remembered buildings all there? 
The changes have not been so great in those ^un- 
counted years. I will go down and hear-^ will 
tread the fiimiliar pavement, adch hear opce again 
the speech of Flo|pntines*” 

Qo not down, good Spirit I for the changes are 
great and the speec^ji of Florentines would sound 
as a riddle in your ears. Oif if fou go, mingle with 
no politicians on the marmij or elsewhere ; ask np 
questions about trade in the Oalimara ; confuse your* 
self with no inquiries into scholarship, officiid or 

^ The seme given to Neplee by way of distinction among the 
Italian States. 
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mooastioi Only look at the sunlight and sh|dowa 
on the grand walls that were built soUdly, and have 
endured in their grandeur ; look at the &oes of the 
little children^ making another sunlight amid the 
shadows of ago ; look, if you will, into the chutes, 
and hear the same ohants, see the same images as ot 
old — the images of willing anguish for a great end, 
of benofioent,love and ascending glory; see upturn- 
ed hving faces, and lips moving to the old prayers 
for help.^ These things have not changed* The 
sunlight and shadows bring their oli) beauty and 
waken the old heaxi-stiains at morning, noon, and 
eventide ; the little children are still the symbol of 
the eternal marriage between love and duty; and 
men still yearn for the reign of peace and righteous- 
ness — still own that life to be the highest which is a 
conscious voluntary daoiifice. For the Pope Angelico 
is not come yet 
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OHAPTEB t 

THE SHIPWRECEED STRANGER. 

The Loggia de’ Cerohi stood in the heart of old Flor- 
ence, within a labyrinth of darrow streets behind the 
Badia, now rarely threaded by the stranger, unless 
in a dubious search for a certain severely simple door- 
place, bearing this inscription : 

QUl KA0QT7B IL DIVINO POBTA. 

To tilie ear of Dante, the same streets rang with the 
shout and clash of fierce battle between rived fimulies ; 
but in the ^eenth century, they were only noisy 
with the unhistorical quarrels and broad jests of ^ool- 
oarders in the cloth-producing f^parters of Sair Mar- 
tino and Garbo. 

Under this loggia, in the early morning of the 
9th of April 1492, two men had their eyes fixed on 
each other : one wa8 stoopipg slightly, and looking 
downward with the scrutiny of curiosity ; the other, 
lying on the pavement, was looking upward wfth 
the startled gaze of a suddenly-awakened dreamer* 
The standing figure was the first to speak. He 
W a greydiaired, broad-shouldered man, of the type 
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which^ in TuBoan phrase, is moulded with the fist 
and polished with the piokaxe ; but the eelf-import* 
ant gravity which had written itself out in the deep 
linos about his brow and mouth seemed intended to 
correot any contemptuous inferences from the hasty 
workmanship which Nature had bestowed on his 
exterior. He had deposited a large welhfilled bag, 
made of sknis, on the pavement, and before him 
hung a pedlar’s basket, garnislAd partly with small 
woman’s-ware, such as thread and pins, and partly 
with fragments of glass, wh^ch had ptobably been 
taken m exchange for those commodities. 

Young man,” he saiS, pointing to a ring on the 
finger of the reclining figure, “ when your chin has 
got a stiffer crop on if, you’ll know bettor than to 
take your nap in street comers with a ring like that 
on your forefinger. By the holy ’vangels 1 if it had 
been anybody but me standing over you two minutes 

ago ^but^Bratti Feimvecohi is not the man to 

steal. The cat couldn’t eat her mous^if she didn't 
catch it alive, and Bratti couldn’t relish gain if it had 
no tasJjB of a bargain. Why, young man, one San 
Giotranni, thA)e yeart ago, the Saint sent a dead body 
in my way— a blind beggar, with^his cap well lined 
with pieces — but, if you’ll believe me, my stomach 
turned against the money I’d never bargained for, till 
it came into my head that San ^iovaruii owed me the 
pieces for what I spend yearly at the Festa ; besides, 
l\mried the body and paid for a mass — and so I 
it was a fair bargain. But how comes a young man 
like you, with the face of Messer San Michele, to be 
sleeping on a stone bed with the wind for a curtain?^ 
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Tjbe deep guttural sounds of the speaker were 
soaroely intelligible to the newly^waked, bewildered 
listener, but he understood the aotion of pointing to 
his ring: he looked down at it^ and, with a half- 
auj^matio obedienoe to the warning, took it off and 
thmst it within his doublet, rising at the same time 
and stretching himself 

^^Your tunic and hose match ill with that jewel, 
young man,” said*Bratti, deliberately. Anybody 
might say the saints Imd sent you a dead body ; but ff 
you took thi jewels, Ihope you buried him — and you 
oan afford a mass or two for him into the bargain.” 

Something like a painful thrill appeared to dart 
through the frame of the listener, and arrest the 
oarelesB stretching of his arms and chest. For an 
instant he turned on Bratti with a sharp frown; 
but he immediately recoveiM an air of indiffer- 
ence, took off the red Levantine cap* which hung 
like a great purse o^er his left ear, pifshed hack his 
long dark-brown curls, and glancing at his dress, 
saidb smilingly — ^ 

^^You speak truth, friend: my garmentg are as 
weather^ined as an old sail,*tind they are not old 
either, only, likeian old sail, they have had a sprink- 
ling of the sea as well as the rain. The &ct is, I’m 
a stranger in Florepoe, and when I oame imfootsoire 
last night I prefer^ flinfin^ myself in a comer of 
this hospitable porch to hunting any longer for a* 
chance hostelry, which might tom out to be a nest 
of blood-suckers of more sorts than one.” 

^ A stranger, in good sooth,” said Brattii, ‘^for the 
words oome all melting out of your throat, so that a 
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Christian and a Florentine oan’t tell a hook from a 
hanger* But you’re not from Genoa? More likely 
from Venice, by the cut of your clothes?” 

At this present moment,” said the stranger, smil« 
ing, “ it is of less importance where I come from tjjan 
where I can go to for a mouthful of broak&st. ^liB 
city of yours turns a grim look on me just here : can 
you show me the way to a more lively quarter, where 
I can^et a meal and a lodging?’* 

“ That I can,” said Bratti, “ and it is your good 
fortune, young man, that I nave haplUbned to be 
walking in from Bovezzano this morning, and turned 
out of my way to Mercato Veoohio to say an Ave at 
the Badia. l^t, I say, is your good fortune* But 
it remains to be seen what is my profit in the matter. 
Nothing for nothing, young man. If I show you the 
way to Mercato Vecohfo, you’ll swear by your patron 
saint to let me have the bidding for that stained suit 
of yours, wheh you set up a better — as doubtless you 
will” 

“ A^eed, by San Niocolb,” said the other, laugh- 
ing. ut now let us set off to this said Mercato, 
for I feel the want cf *a better bning to this doublet 
of mine which you are coveting.” % 

'^Coveting? Nay,” said Bratti, heaving his bag 
on his back and setting out But he broke off in his 
reply, and burst out lb l^d, harsh tones, not unlike 
the^ creaking and grating of a cart-wheel : OU aih 
— Vratta — chi ahharatta centd e veiri^ 
VraUaJbrri vecehi f * 

It’s worth but Uttle,” he said presently, relapsing 
to szchttigersgs, broken glass, or old iron?” 
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into his oonveisational tone. Hose and altogether, 
yonr dothes are worth bat little. Still, if you’ve a 
mind to set yourself up with a lute worth more than 
any new one, or with a sword that’s been worn by a 
Bidolfi, or with a paternoster of the best mode, 1 
OOU& let you have a great bargain, by making an 
allowance for the clothes; for, simple as I stand 
here, I’ve gut the best-fhmished shop in the Ferra- 
veoohi, and it’s clos^by the Mercato. The Virgtn b^ 
praised t it’s not a pui^kin I cany on mj^shoulderSk 
But 1 don’t stay caged in my shop all day : Tve got 
a wife and a raven to sta^ at home and mind the 
stock. Chi dbharaMa—haratta — VrcMxi f . . . And 
now, young man, where do yon come from, and 
what’s your business in Florence?” 

thought you liked nothing that came to you 
without a bargain,” said thcT stranger. ‘‘Tou’ve 
offered me nothing yet in exchange for that infor> 
mation.” • * 

'*Well, w^; a Florentine doesn't mind bidding 
a &ir price for news : it stays the stomach a j^ttle 
though he may win no hose by it. If 1 tajce you 
to the prettiest damsel in the Keroato* to get a onp 
of milk — ^that will^be a &ir bargain.” 

Nay ; I can find her myself if she be really in 
the Mercato ; for pr^y heads are apt to look finth 
of doora and windows. N9, nd. Besides, a sharp 
trader, like yon, ought to know that he who bids ^ 
nuts and news, may chance to find them hollow.” 

‘*Ah! young man,” said Bratti, with a sideway 
glance of soipe admiration, *‘yoa ware not bom of a 
Bnnday'xthe salt-shops were open when you came 
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into the worlA You’re not a Hebrew, eh?-'-^ine 
from Spain or Naples, eh ? Let me tell you the Frati 
Uinori are trying to make Florence as hot as Spain 
for those dogs of hell that want to get all the profit 
of usury to themselveB and leave none for OhxistijtnB $ 
and when you walk tho Galimara with a piece of 
yellow cloth in your cap, it will spoil your beauty 
more than a sword-cut across that smooth olive cheek 
of yfiurs. — Ahbarattay haratta — dii ahbaratta t — I tell 
you, youn^ man, grey cloth is against yellow cloth ; 
and there’s as much grey cloth in Florence as would 
make a gown and cowl^for the Duomo, and there’s 
not so much yellow cloth as would make hose for 
Saint Christopher — blessed be his name, and send me 
a sight of him this day l-^Abbarattaf baratta^ VraUa 
— cAi abbaratta t ” 

“All that is very* amusing information you are 
parting with for nothing,” said tho stranger, rather 
Boomfolly ; ^ but it happens fiot to concern me* I 
am no Hebrew.” , 

“gee, now!” said Bratti, triumphantly; “Fve 
made % good bargain with mere words. I’ve made 
you tell me somethti^, young man, though you’re as 
hard to hold as a lamprey. San Qievanni be praised I 
a blind Floientine is a match for two one-eyed men* 
But here we are in the Meroato.” 

They had now eifiorgad from the narrow streets 
into a broad piazza, known to the elder Florentine 
writers as the Mercato Vecobio, or the Old Market 
This piazza* though it had been the scene of a pro* 
vision^marhet from time immemorial, and may, per- 
haps* says fond imagination, be tho veiy spot to 
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whioh the Fesnlean anoestore of the Flomitmee da- 
eoended from their high faetneae to traffio vrith the 
roatio popolatioQ of the yalley, had not been ahnnned 
aa a place of reaidenoe by Florentine wealtL In the 
eaxj^ deoadea of the fifteenth oentoiy, whioh waa 
now near ita end, the Medici and other powerful 
frnniliea of the pcpolani graasi, or commercial nobility, 
had their honaea there, not perhapa finding their eara 
much ofibnded by fhe loud roar of mingled diifieota, 
or their eyes much sj^ocked by the butchers’ stalls, 
whioh the dd poet Antonio Pucoi accounts a chief 
glory, or dignitA, of a market that, in his esteem^ 
eolipaed the markets of all the ea^ beside. But 
the glory of mutton and veal (well attested to be the 
flesh of the right animals ; Ifor were not the skins, 
with the heads attached, duly displayed, according 
to the decree of the Signoria?) was just now want- 
ing to the Meroato, the time of Lent not being yet 
over. The proud oof^ration, or Art,** of butchers 
was in abeytmoe, and it was the great harvest-time 
of the market-gardeners, the cheesemongers, th^ven- 
dors of macaroni, com, eggs, milk, and drie^ i^its : 
a change which was apt to mafe*the women’s voioes 
predmninant in t]|c chorus. But in all seasons there 
was the experimental ringing of pots and pans, the 
chinking of the money-changers, ^ tempting ofto 
of cheapness at the old-oloflhes ^stalls, the challenges 
of the dioers, the vaunting of new linens and W({p!r 
leas, of exoelleut wooden-ware, kettles, and frying- 
pans ; there was the choking of the narrow inlets 
with mules and carts, together with much nnoompli- 
nentary remonstrance in terms remarkably identical 
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with the insTiltfi in use by the gentler sex of the pre- 
sent day, under the same imbrowning and heating 
oiroumstanoes. Ladies and gentlemen, who came 
to market, looked on at a larger amount of amateur 
fighting than could easily be seen in these letter 
times, and beheld more revolting rags, beggary, and 
rascaldom, than modem householders could well pic- 
ture to themselves. As the day wore on, the hideous 
dranb of the gaming-house mi^t be seen here by 
any chance open-air spectator-j-the quivering eager- 
ness, the blank despair, the sobs, the bldhphemy, and 
the blows : — ^ 

R vedesi chi perde con gran soffi, 

S hestemmiar coUa znano alia masc^la, 

E licever e dar df molti ingofii. ” 

But still there was the relief of prettier sights s there 
were brood-rabbits, uoSi less innocent and astonished 
than those of our own period ; there were doves and 
singing-bird# to be bought as "presents for the chil- 
dren ; there were even kittens for sale, and here and 
ther^ a handsome gattucciOy or Tom," with the high- 
est ohocacter for mousing ; and, better than all, there 
were yonng, soffly-rAinded cheeks and bright eyes, 
freshened by the start from the f^r-off oastello^ at 
daybreak, not to speak of older faces with the unfad- 
ing charm of honest goodwill in them, such as are 
never quite wanting* in %oenes of human industry* 
And high on a pillar in the centre of the place-*-^ 
venerable pillar, fetched from the church of San 
Cfiovanni — stood Donatello’s stone statue of Plenty, 
with a fountain near it, where, says old Puooi, the 
% WiOledrilUge. 
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good wives of lihe market freshened their utensils, 
and their throats also; not because they were un- 
able to buy wine, but because they wished to save 
the money for their husbands. 

^ut on this particular morning a sudden ohange 
Seemed to have come over the fiice of the market. 
The deschiy or stalls, were indeed partly dressed 
with their various commodities, and already there 
were purchasers aAembled, on the alert to Secure 
the finest, fireshest vegetables and the most unex- 
ceptionable 4)utter. But when Bratti and his com- 
panion entered the piazza^ it appeared that some 
common preoccupation had for the moment dis- 
tracted the attention both of buyers and sellers 
from their proper business, ^ost of the traders had 
turned their backs on their goods, and had joined 
the knots of talkers who werS concentrating them- 
selves at difierent points in the piazza.' A vendor 
of old clothes, in thd act of hanging out a pair of 
long hose, had distractedly hung them round his 
neck in his eagerness to join the nearest grouj^ an 
oratorical cheesemonger, with a piece of cheese in 
one hand and a knife in the otW, was incautiously 
making notes of ids emphatic pauses on that excel- 
lent specimen of marzoUno; and elderly market- 
women, with their egg-baskets in a dangerously 
oblique position, contributid % wailing fugue of 
invocation. 

In this general distraction, the Florentine boys, 
who were never wanting in any street scene, and 
were of an especially mischievous sort — as who 
should say, very sour crabs indeed — saw a great 
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opporttmity^k Some made a rash at the nuts and 
dried figs, others preferred the farmaoooiis delioacies 
at the oooked provision stalls — deUoacies to which 
oertain four-footed dogs also, who had learned to 
take kindly to Lenten fine, applied a discrimina^g 
nostril, and then disappeared with much rapidity 
under the nearest shelter; while tho mules, not 
without some kicking and plunging among imped- 
ing baskets, were stretohmg thfair muzzles towards 
the aromatic groen^meat. 

^^Diavolol” said Bratti, as he and his companion 
came, quite unnoticed, u^n the noisy scene ; the 
Meroato is gone as mad as if the most Holy Father 
had excommunicated us again. I must know what 
this is. But nevor fuar : it seems a thousand years 
to you till you see the pretty Tessa, and get your 
cup of milk ; but kedl^ hold of me, and Fll hold to 
my bargain. Bemembcr, I^m to have the first bid 
for your sui^ specially for the •hose, which, with all 
their stains, are the best panno di garjH ) — as good 
as r|pned, though, with mud and weather stains.’* 

^^0]^ Monua Trecca,” Bratti proceeded, turning 
towards an ol^ wontdh on the outside of the nearest 
group, who for the moment had sisspended her wail 
to listen, and shonting close in her ear ; Here are 
the mules upsetting all your bunches of parsley : is 
the world coming tofm end, then?*’ 

^‘‘Monna Trecca” (equivalent to “Dame Green^ 
grocer”) tamed round at this unexpected trumpet* 
ing in her right ear, with a half-fieroe, half-bewildered 
lode, first at the speaker, then at her disarranged 
oommodities, and then at the speaker again* 
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A bad Easter and a bad year to yon, and may 
you die by the sword !” she burst out, rushing to- 
wards her stall, but directing this first volley of her 
wrath against Bratti, who, without heeding the mal- 
ediction, quietly slipped into her place, within hear- 
ing of the narrative which had been absorbing her 
attention; making a sign at the same time to the 
younger stranger to keep near him. 

toll you I sa^it myself,*’ said a fat man,Vith 
a bunch of newly-purchased leeks in his hancL “ I 
was in Santci Maria Novella, and saw it mysol£ The 
woman started up and threw out her arms, and cried 
out and said she saw a big bull with fiery horns 
coming down on the church to crush it. I saw it 
myself.” * 

*‘Saw what, Qoro?” said a man of slim figure, 
whose eye twinkled rather r(%uishly. Ho wore a 
close jerkin, a skull-cap lodged carelessly over his 
left ear as if it had iallen there by chance, a delicate 
linen apron spoked up on one side, and a razor stuck 
in his bolt, “ Saw the bull, or only the woman 
“ Why, tho woman, to bo sure ; but it’s all ene, mi 
pare: it doesn’t alter the meaJlmg — va/” answered 
the fat man, with some contempt. 

^'Meaning? no, no; that’s clear enough,” said 
several voices at once, and then followed a confhsion 
of tongues, in which Lights shooting over San 
Lorenzo for three nights together” — “Thunder in 
the clear starlight” — “Lantern of the Duomo struck 
with the sword of St Michael”— “All 
smashed”— “Lions tearing each other to pieces’*^ 
^ Armi of the Medici. 
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“Ah! and they might well” — “JSoto^ (ktixOo in 
Santmima Nunziatal*^ — “Died like the best of 
Ohriatians”— “God will have pardoned him” — ^were 
often'iepeated phrases, which shot across each other 
like storm - (Irivon hailstones, each speaker fe^)ing 
rathei the necessity of utterance than of finding a 
listener. Perhaps the only silent members of the 
group were Bratti, who, as a new-comer, was busy 
in nlentally piecing together thS flying firagments of 
information ; the man of the ipzor ; and a thih-lipped, 
eager -loolcing personage in spectacles, wearing a 
pen*and-ink case at his Mt. 

^^Ebbency Kello,” said Bratti, skirting the group 
till he was within hearing of the barber. “ It appears 
the Magnifico is dead — rest his soul I — ^and the price 
of wax will rise ? ” 

“Even as you sa^,” answered Nello; and then 
added, with an air of extra gravity, but with mar- 
vellous rapidity, “ and his walen image in the Nun- 
ziata fell at the same moment, they say ; or at some 
othgr time, whenever it pleases the Frati Serviti, 
who know best And several cows and women have 
had still-bom calv^ this Quaresima; and for the 
bad eggs that have been broken rinoe the Carnival, 
nobody has counted them. Ah! a great man-^^-a 
great politician — a greater poet than Dante. And 
yet the cupola didih’t Csdl, only the lantern. Qk$ 
fi^iracohl^' 

A sharp and lengthened “Pst!” was suddenly 

1 A votive image of Lorenzo, in wax, hang up in the Church of 
the Annuuziata, inppoaed to have fallen at the time of his death. 
Amo is popnlar Tuscan for V^otn, 
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beard darting aoroBB the pelting storm of gattnralB. 
It came from the pale man in speotaolea, and had 
the effect he intended ; for the noise ceased, and all 
eyes in the group were fixed on him with a look of 
exjgeotation. 

<< *Tis well said you Florentines are blind,” he be* 
gan, in on incisive high voice. It appears to me, 
you need nothing but a diet of bay to make cattle of 
you. What 1 do ydh think the death of Loreifto is 
the scourge God has^prepared for Ploronce? Gol 
you ore sparrows chattering praise ovef the dead 
hawk. \^at! a man who was trying to slip a 
noose over every neck in the Bepublio that he might 
tighten it at his pleasure I You like that ; you like 
to have the election of your ^magistrates turned into 
closet-work, and no man to use the rights of a citizen 
unless he is a Medicean. That is what is meant 
by qualification now: netto di specchio^ no longer 
means that a man pa^s his dues to the Republic : it 
means that .he’ll wink at robbery of the people’s 
money — at robbery of their daughters^ dowries; 
that he’ll play the chamberer and the phUosogher by 
toms — ^listen to bawdy songs the*Oamival and 
cry ^Bellissimi I ’irand listen to sacred lauds and cry 
Sgain * BelUssimi I ’ But this is what you love : you 
grumble and raise a riot over your qucdtrini Mrnc&t ” 
(white farthings) ; but yow tsdie no notice when the 
public treasury has got a bole in the bottom for the 
gold to tun into Lorenzo’s drains. You like to |Miy 
for footmen to walk before and behind one of your 

^ Th« pbrue used to ezptess the abseuce of diflquriaifioatioii---ie., 
tlie being enteied as a debtor in tbe public book (speseSie). 
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oitizene, that ha may be affable and oondeBOending 
to yoih ^ See, what a tall Pisan we keep,’ say you, 
‘to march before him with the drawn sword flashing 
in our eyes I — and yet Lorenzo smiles at us. What 
goodness I ’ And you think tho death of a man, who 
would soon have saddled and bridled you as the 
Sforza has saddled and bridled Milan — you think 
his death is the scourge God is warning you of by 
portents. I tell you there is another sort of scourge 
in the air.” ^ 

“Nay, niy, Ser Cioni, keep astride your politics, 
and never mount your prophecy ; politics is the 
batter horse,” said Nello. “ But if you talk of por- 
tents, what portent can be greater than a pious 
notary ? Balaam’s ass was notliing to it.” 

“ Ay, but a notary out of work, with his inkbottle 
dry,” said another Bystander, very much out at 
elbows. “Bettor don a cowl at once, Ser Cioni; 
everybody Ti^ill believe in yourffasting.” 

The notary turned and left the group with a look 
of indignant contempt, disclosing, as he did so, the 
sallow^but mild face of a short man who had been 
standing behind him* and whose bent shoulders told 
of some sedentary occupation. $ 

“By San Giovanni, though,” said the fat purchaser 
of leeks, with the air of a person rather shaken in 
his theories, “ I am mottsure there isn’t some truth 
in what Ser Cioni says. For I know I have good 
reasoii to find fault with the quaUrini bktncki myself. 
Grumble, did he say? Suffocation! I should think 
we do grumble ; and, let anybody say the word. I’ll 
turn out into the piazza with the readiest^ sooner 
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than have onr money altered in our hands as if the 
magistracy were so many necromancers. And it’s 
true Loremso might. have hindered such work if he 
would — and for the bull with the flaming horns, 
whjf, as Ser Cioni says, there may be many mean- 
ings to it, for the matter of that ; it may have more 
to do with the taxes than we think. For when God 
above sends a sign, it’s not to be supposed he’d have 
only one meaning.” 

Spoken like an oiiacle, Goro 1 ” said ^le barber. 
« Why, when* we poor mortals can pack two or three 
meanings into one sentenc6,^t were mere blasphemy 
not to believe that your miraculous bull means every- 
thing that any man in Florei|pe likes it to mean.” 

“ Thou art pleased to scofl’, Nello,” said the sallow, 
round-shouldered man, no longer eclipsed by tlie no- 
tary, but it is not the less true that every revelation, 
whether by visions, dreams, portents, or^the written 
word, has many meanings, whidi it is given to the 
illuminated only to unfold.” 

Assuredly,” answered Nello. “Haven’t I been 
to hear the Frate in Sau Lorenzo? IBut then, I’ve 
been to hear Fra Menico in thd Duomo too; and 
according to hinf^ your Fra Girolamo, with his 
visions and interpretations, is running afler the 
wind of Mongibello, and those who follow him are 
like to have the fate of oertcAn ilfwine that ran head- 
long into the sea — or some hotter place. With Sa|i 
Domenico roaring i vero in one ear, and San Fran- 
cisco screaming i fdlao in the other, what is a poor 
barber to do — ^unless he were illuminated? But it’s 
plain our Goro here is beginning to be illuminated 
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for ho already sees tiiat the boll with the fisinitig 
horns means first himself and secondly all the other 
aggrieved taxpayers of Florence, who are detemined 
to gore the magistracy on the first opportunity,” 

“ GK>ro is a fool 1 ” said a bass voice, with a qete 
that dropped like the sound of a great bell in the 
midst of much tinkling. “ Let him cany home his 
leeks and shake his flanks over his wool-beating. 
He’lf mend matters more that way than by showing 
his tnn-sh^ed body in the prazza, as if everybody 
might measure his grievances by the’ size of his 
paunch. The burdens that harm him most are his 
heavy oaroass and his idleness.” 

The speaker had joiqed the group only in time to 
bear the conclusion of Nello’s speech, but he was 
one of those figures for whom all the world instinc- 
tively makes way, as it would for a battering-ram. 
He was not pmeh above the middle height, but the 
impression of enormous force which was conveyed 
by his capacious chest and brawny arms bared to 
the ohoulder, was deepened by the keen sense and 
quiet Asolut^n exp^ssed in his glance and in every 
furrow of his cheek'and brow. Ho had often been w 
unconscious model to Domenico 6lhirlandigo,, when 
that great painter was making the wallB of the 
churdhes reflect the life of Florence, and translating 
pale aerial tradition/infS the deep colour and strong 
li^ea of the fooes he knew. The naturally daric tint 
of his skin was additionally bnmzed by the swne 
powdery deposit that gave a polished black smv 
fooe to his leathern ai»on : a deposit which haMt 
tiad piiotiably made a necessary condition of peifoot 
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ease, for it was not waslied off with punotiliouB 
regularity. 

Goro turned his fat cheek and glassy eye on the 
frank speaker with a look of deprecation rather than 
of mentment. 

" Why, Nioool6,” he said, in an injured tone, ** Fve 
heard you sing to another tune than that, often enough, 
when you’ve been laying down the law at San Gallo 
on a festa. I’ve heftrd you say yourself, that a«man 
wasn’t a mill-wheel, to be on the grind, grind, as 
long as he was driven, and then stick i& his place 
without stirring when the water was low. And 
you’re as fond of your vote*as any man in Florence 

—ay, and I’ve heard you say, if Lorenzo ” 

Yes, yes,” said Niccolb. * Don’t you be bring- 
ing up my speeches again after you’ve swallowed 
them, and handing them aboulf as if they wore none 
the worse. I vote and I speak when" there’s any 
use in it : if there’s lA)t metal on the anVil, I lose no 
time before I strike ; but I don’t spend good hours 
in tinkling on cold iron, or in standing on the pave- 
ment as thou dost, Goro, with snout upwar^ like a 
pig under an oak-tree. And for Ilbrenzo— dead 
and gone before lihis time — ^he was a man who had 
an eye for curious iron-work ; and if anybody says 
he wanted to make himself a tyrant, I say, ^8ia; I’ll 
not deny which way the irin# blows when every 
man can see the weathercock.’ But that only means 
that Lorenzo was a crested hawk, and there &e 
plenty of hawks without crests whose claws and 
beaks are as good for tearing. Though if Ihere 
was any chance of a real reform, so that Mar- 
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zoooo^ might shake his mane and roar again, in- 
stead of dipping his head to lick the feet of anybody 
that will mount and ride him, I’d strike a good 
blow for it” 

And that reform is not far off, Nioool6,” said the 
sallow, mild-iaced man, seizing his opportunity like 
a missionary among the too light-minded heathens ; 
^^fbr a time of tribulation is coming, and the scourge 
is at hand. And when the Giiurch is purged of 
cardinals and prelates who traffic in her inheritance 
that their famds may be fiilf ‘ to pay the price of 
blood and to satisfy their own lusts, the State will 
be purged too — and Florfinco will be pui-ged of men 
who love to see avarice and lechery under the red 
hat and the mitre because ii gives thorn the screen 
of a more hellish vice than their own.” 

Ay, as Goro’s broad body would bo a screen for 
my narrow person in case of missiles,” said Nello ; 
<^but if thaff excellent screen. happened to fall, 1 
were stifled under it, surely enougln Tl>’t w no 
bad image of thino, Nanni — or, rather, of 1h ; 

for I%noy there is no room in the sma * t’up of thy 
understanding for ^n/ other liquor than what ho 
pours into it.” i 

And it were well for thoo, Nello,” replied Nanni, 
if thou oouldst empty thyself of thy scoffs and thy 
jests, and take in th|t ^guor too. The warning is 
ringing in the ears of all men: and it’s no new 
story; for the Abbot Joachim prophesied of the 
coming time three hundred years ago, and now Pra 
Girolamo has got the message afresh. He has seen 
^ The stone Xion, emblem of the BepubUo. 
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it in a vision, even as the prophets of old : he has 
seen the sword hanging from the sky.*’ 

“ Ay, and thou wilt see it thyself, Nanni, if thou 
wilt stare upward long enough,” said Niccol6; “for 
that pitiable tailor’s work of thine makes thy noddle 
BO overhang thy legs, that thy eyeballs can see 
nought above the stitching-board but the roof of 
thy own skull.” 

The honest tailor b^re the jest without bitterness, 
bent on convincing his hearers of his doctrine rather 
than of his dignity. But Nioool5 g&vS him no 
opportunity for replying; for ho turned away to 
the pursuit of his market business, probably con* 
sidering further dialogue as a tinkling on cold iron. 

“ Mbenej^ said the man with the hose round his 
neck, who had lately migrated from another knot of 
talkers, “ they are safest who cfoss themselves and 
josf at nobody. Do you know that the Magnifico 
sent for the Frate at the last^ and couldn’^t die with- 
out asing?” 

iK so — in truth?” said several voices. 

» 

“ ; ' - ' ( d will have pardoned him.” He 

d likx. tho best of Christians#^ • “Nefrer took his 
ey from kU€ oly |3ruoifix.” 

“ And the i' rate will have given him his blessing?” 
“ Well, I know no more,” said he of the hosen •, 
“only Gucoio there met a fjotuian going back to 
(*areggi, and ho told him the Frate had been sent 
for yesternight, after the Magnifico had confessedT 
and had the holy sacraments.” 

“ It’s likely enough the Frate will tell the people 
sometUing about it in his sermon this morning ; is 
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it not true, Nanni?** said Gora “What do you 
think?” 

But Nanni had already turned his back on Goro, 
and the group was rapidly thinning; some being 
stirred by the impulse to go and hear “new things” 
from the Frate (“new things” were the nectar of 
Florentinos) ; others by the sense that it was time 
to attend to their private business* In this general 
movement, Bratti got close to tho barber, and said — 
“Nello, you’ve a ready tongue of your own, and 
are used %o worming secrete out of people when 
youVe once got them well lathered. I picked up a 
stranger this morning as I was coming in from Bo- 
vezzano, and I can spell him out no better than I 
can the letters on that icarf 1 bought from the French 
cavalier. It isn’t my wits are at &ult,— I want no 
man to help me teH peas from paternosters, — ^but 
when you come to foreign &shions, a fool may hap- 
pen to know more than a wise man,” 

‘‘Ay, thon hast the wiudom of Midas, who could 
turn rags and lusty nails into gold, even as thou 
doA .said Nello, ** and he had also something of the 
ass about Him. Bdt where is thy bird of strange 
plumage?” • 

Bratti was looking round, with an air of disap* 
pointment. 

'^Diavolol” he B|dd,^iih some vexation. “Ihe 
bird’s flown. It’s true he was hungry, and I forgot 
18m. But we shall And him in the Meroato, within 
Boent of bread and savours, I’ll answer for him.” 

<*Let us malM the round of the Heroato> then,” 
said NeUo. 
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*‘It isn’t his feathers that puzzle me,” continued 
■ Bratti, as they pushed their way together. “ There 
isn’t much in the way of out and cloth on this side 
the Holy Sepulchre that can puzde a Florentine.” 

‘*Qr firighten him either,” said Nello, after he 
has seen an Englander or a German.” 

“Ho, no,” said Bratti, cordially ; “one may never 
lose sight of the Cupola and yet know the world, 
I hope. Besides, this stranger’s dothes are gikid 
Italian merchandise, ai|d the hose he wears wore 
dyed in Ognissanti before ever they were ^yed with 
salt water, as he says. But^ the riddle about him 

n 

Hore Bratti’s explanation w^ interrupted by some 
jostling as they reached one of the entrances of the 
piazza, and before he could resume it they had 
caught sight of the euigmatioal object they were 
in search o£ 
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BBEAKFAST FOB LOVE. 

After Bratti had joined the knot of talkBrs^ the 
young stranger, hopeless of learning what was the 
cause of the general agitation, and not much caring 
to know what was probably of little interest to any 
but bom Florentines, soon became tired of waiting 
for Bratti’s^ escort ; and chose to stroll round the 
piazza, looking out for some vendor of eatables who 
might happen to have less than the average curiosity 
abcgit public news. But as if at the suggestion of 
a sudden thraght, he thrust his hand into a purse or 
wallet that hung {A his waist, and explored it again 
and again with a look of hnstratiofu 
'‘Not an obolus, by Jupiter I” he murmured, in 
a language which was not Tuscan or even Italian. 
« I thought I had dhe f>oor piece left. I must get 
fareak&st for love, then I ” 

He had not gone many steps fiurther befbre it 
seemed likely that be had found a quarter of the 
market where that medium of exdiange might not 
he rejected. 
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In a oomer, away from any group of talkers, two 
mules were standing, well adorned with red tassels 
and ooUars. One of them carried wooden milk- 
vessels, the other a pair of panniers filled with herbs 
and lalads. Besting her elbow on the neck of the 
mule that carried the milk, there leaned a young 
girl, apparently not more than sixteen, with a red 
hood surrounding her face, which was all the more 
baby*like in its prett&ess from the entire conceal- 
ment of her hair. Thp poor child, perhaps, was 
weaiy after her labour in the morning twilight in 
preparation for her walk to market from some cas- 
tefio three or four miles off, for she seemed to have 
gone to sleep in that half-standing, half-leaning pos- 
ture. Nevertheless, our stranger had no compunc- 
tion in awaking her ; but the means he chose were so 
gentle, that it seemed to the damsel in her dream as 
if a little sprig of thyme had touched her ^lips whde 
she was stooping to gather the herbs. The dream 
was broken, however, for she opened her blue baby- 
eyes, and started up with astonishment and confusion 
to see the yoimg stranger standing close Jbeforeeber. 
She heard him speaking to her in a voice which 
seemed so strango afid soft, that even if she had been 
more collected she would have taken it for granted 
that he said something hopelessly unintelligible to 
her, and her first movement was ifco turn her head a 
little away, and lift np a comer of her green serge^ 
mantle as a screen. He repeated his words — 

“ Forgive me, pretty one, for awaking you. Fm 
dying ^tb hunger, and the scent of milk makes 
hreal^st seem more desirable than ever.” 
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He had chosen the words “muoth dt famef' be> 
cause he knew they would be familiar to her ears ; 
and he had uttered them playfhllj, with the intonsr 
tion of a mendicant This time he was understood ; 
the comer of the mantle was dropped, and in f, few 
moments a large cup of fragrant milk was held out to 
him. He paid no further compliments before raising 
it to his lips, and while he was drinking, the little 
midden found courage to look up at the long dark 
ourls of this singular-voiced^stranger, who had asked 
for food in the tones of a beggar, but who, though 
his clothes were much damaged, was unlike aaj 
beggar she had ever seen. 

While this process of surrey was going on, there 
was another current of feeling that carried her han4 
into a bag which hung by the side of the mule, and 
when the stranger set down his cup, he saw a large 
piece of Ijread held out towards him, and oanght a 
glance of tlie blue eyes thatf seemed intended as an 
enoonragement to him to take this additional gift 

“Bnt perhaps that is your own breakfast,” he 
saidi *‘No, I hare had enough without payment 
A thousand thanks, my gentle one.” 

There was no rejoinder in woAls ; bat the piece of 
bread was pushed a little nearer to him, as if in im* 
patience at his refusal ; and as the long dark eyes of 
the stranger rested en the haby-faoe, it seemed to 
be gathering more and more courage to look up end 
meet them. 

Ah, then, if I must take the bread,” he said, lay- 
ing bis hand on it, *' I shall get bolder still, end beg 
far {mother IdsB to tneke the bread sweeter." 
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Hib speech was getting wondeifdUy intelligible 
» in spite of the strange voice, which had at first al- 
most seemed a thing to make her cross herselfi She 
blushed deeply, and lifted up a comer of her mantle 
to her mouth again. But just as the too presump- 
tuous stranger was leaning forward, and had his fin- 
gers on the arm tliat held up the screening mantle, 
he was startled by a harsh voice close upon his ear. 

Who are you — witL a murrain to you ? No hon- 
est buyer, I’ll warrant, >«Lt a hanger-on of tjie dicers 
—or something worse. Go 1 dance off, and find fitter 
company, or IT! give you a t^ne to a little quicker 
time than you’ll like.” 

The young stranger drew b^ck and looked at the 
speaker with a glance provoldngly free firom alarm 
and deprecation, and his slight expression of saucy 
amusement broke into a broad beaming smile as he 
surveyed the figure of his threatener. fiho was a 
Stout but brawny woman, with a man’s jerkin slipped 
over her green serge gamurra or gown, and the 
peaked hood of some departed mantle fiistened round 
her sun-burnt face, which, under all its coarseness 
and premature wrinkles, showed % half- sad, half- 
ludicrous maternal 'resemblanoo to the tender baby- 
fiboe of the little maiden — ^the sort of resemblanco 
which often seems a more croaking, shudder-creating 
prophecy than that of the deaAh’B4iead. 

There was something irresistibly propitiating ii^ 
that bright young smile, but Monna Ghita was not 
a woman to betray any weakness, and she went on 
speaking, apparently with heightened exasperation. 

Tes, jpes, you can grin as well as other monkeys 
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in cap and jerkin. Tenure a minstrel or a mounte- 
bank, I’ll be sworn ; you look for all the world as 
silly as a tumbler when he’s been upside down and 
has got on his heels again. And what fool’s tricks 
hast thou been after, Tessa?” she added, tami|Lg to 
her daughter, whose frightened face was more invit- 
ing to abuse. “ Giving away the milk and victuals, 
it seems ; ay, ay, thou’dst carry water in thy ears 
for any idle vagabond that di(tn’t like to stoop for it, 
thou sillj' staring rabbit I ffnm thy back, and lift 
the herbs out of the panniers, else I’ll make thee say 
a few Aves without cojinting.” 

^^Nay, Madonna,” said the stranger, with a plead- 
ing smile, don’t bo ^gry with your pretty Tessa 
for taking pity on a hungry traveller, who found 
himself unexpectedly without a quattrino. Your 
handsome face loo£s so well when it frowns, tliat 
I long to ^ee it illuminated by a smile.” 

“ Va via / I know what ^aste you ore made o£ 
You may tickle me with that straw a good long 
while before I shall laugh, I can tell you. Get 
along, with a bad ^Easter ! else I’ll make a beauty- 
spot or two on that face of yours that shall spoil 
your kissing on this side Advelit.” 

As Monna Ghita lifted her formidable talons by 
way of complying with the first and last requisite 
of eloquence, Braiii, who had come up a minute or 
two before, had been saying to liis companion, 
^^What think you of this pretty parrot, Nello? 
Doesn’t his tongue smack of Venice?” 

^'Nay, Bratti,” said the barber in an undertone, 
^Hhy wisdom has much of the ass in it, as I told 
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thee just now; especially about the ears. This 
stranger is a Greek, else I^m not the barber who has 
had the sole and exclusive shaving of the oxcellent 
Demetrio, and drawn more than one sorry tooth from 
his j^eamed jaw. And this youth might be taken to 
have come straight from Olympus — at least when he 
has had a touch of my razor.” 

“ Orsii I Mouna Ghita I ” continued Nello, not sorry 
to see some sport ; ^ what has happened to cause 
such a thunderstorm?# Has this youn^ stranger 
been misbehaving himself?” 

^^By San Giovanni!” sai^ the cautious Bratti, 
who liad not shaken off his original suspicions con- 
cerning the shabbily-clad pofi|pessor of jewels, “he 
did right to run away from me^ if ho meant to get 
into mischief. 1 can swear that I found him under 
the Loggia de* Cerchi, with a ring on his finger such 
as IVe seen worn by Bomardo RucoUai himself. 
Not another rusty nafl’s worth do I know about 
him.” 

“The fact is,” said Nello, eyeing the stranger 
good-humouredly, “this helh giovane has been a 
little too presumptuous in admiring the charms of 
Monna Ghita, and lias attempted to kiss her while 
her daughter’s back is turned; for I observe that 
the pretty Tessa is too busy to look this way at 
present. Was it not so, Mesier Nello concluded, 
in a tone of courtesy. * 

“ You have divined the offence like a soothsayer,” 
said the stranger, laughingly. “Only that I had 
not the good fortune to find Monna Ghita here at 
fiiHh I begged a cup of milk from her daughter, 

E 2 t 
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and had accepted thie gift of bread, for which I was 
making a humble offering of gratitude, before I bad 
the higher pleasure of being foce to fece with these 
riper charms which I was perhaps too bold in ad- 
miring.’* ^ 

Fa, va ! be off, eveiy one of you, and stay in 
purgatory till I pay to get you out, will you?” said 
Monna Ghita, fiercely, elbowing Hello, and leading 
forward her mule so as to compel the stranger to 
jump aBi(^. Tessa, thou simpleton, bring forward 
thy mule a bit : the cart will be upon us.” 

As Tessa turned to^ take the mule’s bridle, she 
oast one timid glance at the stranger, who was now 
moving with Hello ouf of the way of an approaching 
market-cart ; and the glance was just long enough 
to seize the beckoning movement of his hand, which 
indicated that he had been watching for this oppor- 
tunity of an adieu. 

^^Ebbene,' said Bratti, rai8\ng his voice to speak 
across the cart; ‘‘I leave you with Hello, young 
man, for there’s no pushing my bag and basket any 
farther, and I have business at home. But you’ll 
remember our bargain, because if you found Tessa 
without me, it was not my fault Hello will show 
you my shop in the Feiraveoohi, and 111 not turn 
my back on you.” 

A thousand tKankls, Mend I ” said the stranger, 
laughing, and then turned away with Hello np the 
narrow street which led most (hreotly to the PiiuEza 
del iWmo. 
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THE BABBEB’S shop. 

To tell you the truth,” sai(f the youug stranger to 
Nello, as they got a little clearer of the entangled 
vdiioles and mules, “ 1 am not sorry to be handed 
over by that patron of mine to one who has a less 
barbarous accent, and a less enigmatical business. 
Is it a common thing among you FloreBtines for an 
itinerant trafficker in *broken glass and rags to talk 
of a shop where he sells lutes and swords ? ” 

"Common? No: our Bratti is not a common 
man. He has a theory, and lives up to it, winch is 
more than I can say for any pmkMopher I have the 
honour of sbaying,* answered Nello, whose loquacity, 
like an over > full bottle, could never pour forth a 
small dose. "Bratti means to extract the utmost 
possible amount of pleaBure,sthaa is to say, of hard 
baigajning, out of this life ; winding it up with ^ 
bargain for the easiest possible passage through pur- 
gatory, by giving Holy Church his winnings when 
the game is over. He has had his will made to that 
efibot on tlie cheapest terms a notary could be got 
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for. But I have often said to him, ^ Bratti, thy bar- 
gain is a limping one, and thou art on the lame side 
of it» Does it not make thee a little sad to look at 
the pioturea of the Paiadiso? Thou wilt never be 
able there to ohafifor for rags and rusty nails :^the 
saints and angels want neither pins nor tinder ; and 
except with San Bartolommeo, who carries his skin 
about in an inconvenient manner, 1 see no chance 
of thy making a bargain for s%cond-hand clothing.’ 
But God j)ardon me,” adde^ Nelio, changing his 
tone, and crossing himself, <Hhis light talk ill be- 
seems a morning when liorenao lies dead, and the 
Muses are tearing their hair — always a painful 
thought to a barber ; i^d you yourself, Messere, are 
probably under a cloud, for when a man of your speech 
and presence takes up with so sorry a night’s lodg- 
ing, it argues some misfortune to have be&llen him.” 

^'What ^orenzo is that whose death you speak 
of?” said the stranger, appearing to have dwelt with 
too anxious an interest on this point to liave noticed 
the indirect inquiry that followed it. 

*‘What Lorenzo? There is but one Lorenzo, I 
imagine, whose death could throw the Mercato into 
an uproar, set the lautem of the ^Duomo leaping in 
desperation, and cause the lions of tho Bepublio to 
feel imder an immediate neoessitiy to devonr one 
another. I mean Inreazo de* Medici, the Berides of 
onr Athens— if 1 may make such a comparison in 
the ear of a QreeL” 

“Why not?” said the other, langhingly; “fiw I 
doubt whether Athens, even in the days d Perides, 
could have prodnoed so learned a barber.” 
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"Yes, yes; I thought I could not be mistaken,” 
said the rapid Nello, else 1 have shaved the ven- 
erable Dometrio Oaloondila to little purpose; but 
pardon me, I am lost in wonder: your Italian is 
better than his, though he has been in Italy forty 
years — ^better even than that of the accomplished 
Marullo, who may be said to have married the 
Italic Muse in more ^senses than one, since he has 
married our learned and lovely Alessandra Soala.” 

“It will lighten youiS wonder to know tjjat I come 
of a Greek stock planted in Italian soil much longer 
than the mulberry-trees which have taken so kindly 
to it. I was bom at Ban, and my — I mean, I was 
brought up by an Italian — and, in fact, I am a Greek, 
very much as your peaches are Persian. The Greek 
dye was subdued in me, I suppose, tiU I had been 
dipped over again by long abode and much travel in 
the land of gods and heroes. And, to confess some- 
thing of my private afeiira to you, this same Greek 
dye, with a few ancient gems I have about me, is the 
only fortune shipwreck has left me. But — ^when the 
towers Ml, you know it is an business fdt the 
small nest-builders-|-the death of ydur Pericles makes 
me wish I had rather turned my stops towards Borne, 
as I should have done but for a Mlaoious Minerva 
in the shape of an Augustinian monk. ^ At Borne,* 
he said, *you will be lost fti a^ crowd of hungry 
scholars ; but at Florence, every comer is penetrate<l 
by the sunshine of Lorenzo’s patronage : Florence is 
the best market in Italy for such commodities as 
yours.* ” 

“ and so it will remain, I hope,’* said Nello. 
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Lorenzo was not the only patron and judge of 
learning in our city — ^heaven forbid 1 Because he 
was a large melon, eveiy other Florentine is not a 
pumpkin, I suppose. Have we not Bernardo Bu- 
collai, and Alamanno Binuccini, and plenty mere? 
And if you want to be informed on such matters, I, 
Nello, am your man. It seems to me a thousand 
years till I can be of service^ to a bel erudito like 
yourself. And, first of aU, in the matter of your 
hair. Tlvp,t beard, my fine^ young man, must be 
parted with, were it as dear to you as the nymph of 
yoirr dreams. Here at Florence, we love not to see 
a man with his nose projecting over a cascade of 
hair. Btit, remembei^ you will have passed the 
Bubioon, when once you have been shaven ; if you 
repent, and let youf beard grow after it has ac- 
quired stoutness by a struggle with the razor, your 
mouth will^by-and-by show no longer what Messer 
Angelo calls the divine prerogative of lips, but 
will appear Uke a dark cavern ^nged with hoirent 
brambles.’* 

^'1%at is^a terrible prophecy,” said the Greek, 
** especially if yotSr Florentine n:]||ddens are many of 
them as pretty as the little Tessa I stole a kiss 
this morning.** 

Tessa? she is a rongh^anded oontadina: you 
will rise into tbe^vSur of dames who bring no 
aoent of the muie-stables with them. But to that 
end, you must not have the air of a sffherro,* or a 
man of evil repute : you must look like a oourtier, 
aud a scholar of the more polished sort, such as our 
jptetro OrinitON^like one sins among WelVbred^ 
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well-fed people, and not one who sucks down rile 
vtno di sotto in a chance tavern.** 

With all my heart,** said the stranger. If the 
Florentine Graces demand it, I am willing to give 
up |his small matter of my beard, but ^** 

“Yes, yes,** interrupted Nello. “I know what 
you would say. It is the bella zazzera — the hya- 
ointhine locks, you do not choose to part with ; and 
there is no need. Just a little pruning — ecool — 
and you will look not« unlike the illustrious prince 
Pico di Mirandola in liis prime. And here we are 
in good time in the Piazza^ Ran Giovanni, and at 
tlie door of my shop. But you are pausing, I see : 
naturally, you want to look^at our wonder of the 
world, otir Duomo, our Santa Maria del Fiore. 
Well, well, a mere glance; but I beseech you .to 
leave a closer survey till you Tbave been shaved : I 
am quivering with the inspiration of my«art even to 
the very edge of my* razor. Ah, then, come round 
this way.** 

The mercurial barber seized the arm of the 
sbanger, and led him to a poin^ on the south side 
of the piazza, from which he couH see at once the 
huge dark shell oi the cupola, the slender soaring 
grace of Giotto*8 campanile, and the quaint octagon 
of San Giovanni in front of them, showing its unique 
gates of storied bronze, whii^h still bore the some- 
what dimmed glory of their original gilding. The 
inkid marbles were then fresher in their pink, and 
white, and purple, than they are now, when the 
winters of four centuries have turned their white 
to the rich ochre of well-meUowed meerschaum; 
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the fit^ade of the cathedral did not stand ignominiouB 
in &dod stucco, but had upon it the magnificent 
promise of the half-completed marble inlaying and 
statued niches, which Giotto had devised a hundred 
and fifty years before ; and as the oampanilo i^ all 
its harmonious variety of colour and form led the 
eyes upward, high into the clear air of this April 
morning, it seemed a prophetic symbol, telling that 
human life must somehow afid some time shape 
itself into accord with that pure aspiring beauty. 

But thil was not the impression it appeared to 
produce on the Greek. His eyes were irresistibly 
led upward, but as he stood with his arms folded 
and his curls falling backward, there was a slight 
touch of scorn on his lip, and when his eyes fell 
again they glanced round with a scanning coolness 
which was rather f>iquing to NeUo’s Florentine 
spirit. ^ 

“WeU, my fine young man,^' ho said, with some 
impatience, “yon seem to make as little of our 
Cathedral as if you were the Angel Gabriel come 
straight from Paradise. I should like to know if 
you have e>er sec& finer work than'*our Giotto’s 
tower, or any cupola that woulcf not look a mere 
mushroom by the side ol Brunelleschi’s there, or 
any marbles finer or more cunningly wrought than 
these that our Sigx^riaggot from ftur-off quarries, at 
a price that would buy a dukedom. Come, now, 
hSve you ever seen anything to equal them ?” 

“If you askod me that question with a scimitar 
at my throat, after the Turkish fiskshion, or even your 
own rasor,” said the yotxng Greek, smiling gaily, 
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and moving on towards the gates of the Baptistery^ 

I daresay yon might get a oonfession of the true 
faith from me. But with my throat free from peril, 

I venture to toll you that your buildings smack too 
much of Christian barbarism for my taste. I have 
a shuddering sense of what there is inside — ^hideous 
smoked Madoimas ; fleshless saints in mosaic, staring 
down idiotic astonishmont and rebuke from the apse; 
skiu*oIad skeletons h£iging on crosses, or stuck all 
over with arrows, or stretched on gridirons ; women 
and monks with heads aside in perpetuaf lamenta- 
tion. I have seen enough jDf those wry -necked 
favourites of heaven at Constantinople. But what 
is this bronze door rough wjth imagery? These 
women's figures seem moulded in a different spirit 
from those starved and staring saints I spoke o£: 
these heads in high relief speai of a human mind 
within them, instead of looking like an* index to 
perpetual spasms and boUc.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Nello, with some triumph. “I 
think wo shall show you by-and-by that our Flor- 
entine art is not in a state of barbarism. IftLese 
gates, my fine 'youn^ man, were moulded %df a cen- 
tury ago, by our Lorenzo Ghiberti, when he counted 
hardly so many years as you do.” 

“Ah, I remember,” said the stranger, turning away, 
like one whose 'appetite for ccfitemplation was soon 
satisfied. “I have heard that your Tuscan soulp-^ 
tors and painters have been studying the antique a 
little. But with monks for models, and the legends 
of mad hermits and martyrs for subjects, the vision 
of Olympus itself would be of small use to them.” 
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underatand,” said Nello, with a aignificant 
ahnig, as they walked along. “You are of the , 
aame mind as Michele Marollo, ay, and aa Angelo 
Foliziano himself, in spite of his canonicate, when 
he relaxes himself a little in my shop afteij^ hia 
lectures, and talks of the gods awaking from 
their long sleep and making the woods and streams 
vital onoe more. But he rails against the Boman 
aoliolars who want to make u^ all talk Latin again : 
‘My ears^ he says, ‘are sufficiently flayed by the 
barbarisms of the learned, and if the vulgar are to 
talk Latin I would as soon have been in Florence 
the day they took to beating all the kettles in the 
city because the belli| were not enough to stay the 
wrath of the saints.’ Ah, Messer Greco, if you 
want to know the flavour of our scholarship, you 
must frequent my s&op : it is the focus of Florentine 
intellect, and in tliat sense the navel of the earths 
as my great predecessor, Bur&hiello, said of hU shop, 
on the more frivolous pretension that his street of 
the Calimara was the centre of our city. And here 
we sire at the sijga of ^Apollo and the Bazor.’ 
Apollo, you seej is bestowing^ the razor on the 
Triptolemus of our craft, the first reaper of beards, 
the sublime Anontmo, whose mysterious identity is 
indicated by a shadowy hand.” 

“1 see thou hmt had custom already, Sandro,” 
j!M>ntinued Nello, addressing a solemn-looking dark* 
eyed youth, who made way for them on the threahold, 

“ And now make all clear for this signor to sit dowm 
Aud prepare the finest-scented lather, for he has a 
leam^ and a handscone chin.” 
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*‘T(m bave a pleaaaot little adytum there, I see,” 
• said the stranger, looking through a latticed screen 
which divided the shop from a room of about equal 
siee, opening into a still smaller walled enclosure, 
wheie a few bays and laurels surrounded a stone 
Hennes. I suppose your conclave of eruditi meets 
there?” 

‘'There, and not less in my shop,” said Nello, 
leading the way into fhe iimer room, in which were 
some benches, a table, with one book in manuscript 
and one printed in capitals lying open upon it, a 
lute, a few oil-sketches, and a/nodel or two of hands 
and ancient masks. “For my shop is a no less 
fitting haunt of the Muses, as^you will acknowledge 
when you feel the sudden Ulumination of under- 
standing and the serene vigour of inspiration that 
will come to yon with a clear chin. Ah! you can 
make that lute discourse, I perceive. I,* too, have 
some skill ihat way, ’though the serenata is use- 
less when daylight discloses a visage like mine, 
looking no fresher than an apple that has stood 
the winter. But look at that sk|toh : it is a fimoy 
of Piero di Gosim^’s, a strange *freakiBh painter, 
who says he saw it by long looking at a mouldy 
walL” 

The sketch Nello pointed to represented three 
masks— one a drunken laughing Satyr, another a 
sonnwing Magdalen, and the third, whidh lay be^ 
tween them, the rigid, cold &ce of a Stoic: the 
, masks rested obliquely on the lap of a little child, 
whose cherub features rose above them with some- 
tbhig of the supernal promise in the gate which 
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painters had by that time learned to give to the 
Divine In&nt. 

“A symbolical picture, I sec,” said the young 
Greek, touching the lute while he spoke, so to 
bring out a slight musical muimur. ‘‘Tlie qliilu, 
perhaps, is the Golden Age, wanting neither worship 
nor philosophy. And the Gtolden Age can always 
come back as long as men are bom in the form of 
babies, and don’t come into the world in cassock or 
ftuTod mantle. Or, the child may mean tho wise 
philosophy of Epicurus, removed alike from the 
gross, tlie sad, and the severe.” 

“ Ah ! everybody has his own interpretation for 
that picture,” said I^ello; ‘‘and if you ask Piero 
himself what he meant by it, be says liis pictures 
are an appendix which Messer Domeiioddio has 
been pleased to ma*!ko to the universe, and if any 
man is inj doubt what they mean, he had better 
inquire of Holy Church. He has been asked to 
paint a picture after the sketch, but he puts his 
fingers to his ears and shakos his head at that ; the 
fenoy is past, he says — a strange animal, our Piero. 
But now «&] is ready for your^initiation into the 
mysteries of the razor.” 

“Mysteries they may well be called,” continued 
the Iwber, with rising spirits at the prospect of a 
long monologue, a%he^priBoned the yonng Greek 
in the shroud-like shaving -doth; “mysteries of 
kinerva and the Graces. I get the flower of men’s 
thoughts, because I seize them in the first moment 
after shaving. (Ah I you wince a little at ihe 
lather : it tiddsB the outlymg limits of the nose, X 
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admit.) And that is what makes the peculiar fitness 
«of a barber’s shop to become a resort of wit and 
learning. For, look now at a druggist’s shop : there 
is 0 JuU conclave at the sign of * The Moor,* that 
pretends to rival mine ; but what sort of inspiration, 
I beseech you, can be got from the scent of nauseous 
vegetable decoctions? — ^to say nothing of the fiiot 
that you no sooner pass the threshold than you see 
a doctor of physic, likS a gigantic spider disguised 
in fur and scarlet, waithig foi his prey ; or even see 
him blocking up the doorway seated on a bSny hack, 
inspecting saliva. (Your chin a little elevated, if 
it please you : contemplate tliat angel who is blow- 
ing the trumpet at you from Ihe ceiling. I had it 
painted expressly foi the regulation of my clients’ 
chins.) Besides, your druggist, who herborises and 
decocts, is a man of prejudices*: he has poisoned 
people according to a system, and is obliged to 
stand up for his systenf to justify the consequences. 
!Now a barl»er can be dispassionate ; the only thing 
lie necessarily stands by is the razor, always provid- 
ing he is not an authoi. Tliat was the flaw in»my 
great predecessor Burchiello: he* was a* poet, and 
had consequently a prejudice about his own poetry. 

I have escaped that ; I saw very early that author- 
ship is a narrowing business, in conflict with the 
liberal art of the razor, which <^ei])^nds an impartial 
affection for all men’s chins. Boco, Messer! the 
outline of your chin and lip is as clear as a maiden’s ;* 
and now fix your mind on a knotty question — ask 
yourself whether you are bound to spell Virgil with 
an i or an e, and say if you do not feel an unwonted 
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clearness on lihe point. Only, if yon decide for the 
t, Iteep it to yourself till your fortune is made, for, 
Ibe e liath the stronger following in Florence. Ah I 
I thii>V I see a gleam of still quio^ wit in your 
eye. I haye it on the authority of our ;|^oung 
Kiooold Macchiayelli, himself been enough to dis- 
cern >7 pelo nelP uow, as we say, and a great lover 
of delicate shaving, though his beard is hardly of 
two years’ date, that no sooher do the hairs begin 
to push themselves, than«,he perceives a certain 
grossnet^ of apprehension creeping Orer him.” 

Suppose you let me look at myself,” said the 
stranger, laughing. "Tlie happy effect on my in* 
telleot is perhaps obstructed by a little doubt as to 
the effect on my appearance.” 

. ^‘Behold yourseK in this mirror, then; it is a 
Venetian muror &hm Murano, the true nosee tfip- 
0 um, as Ithave named it, compared with whiob 
finest mirror of steel or silvef is mere darkness. See 
now, how by diligent shaving, the nether region of 
your &oe may preserve its human outline, mstead of 
presenting no distinction iErom the physiognomy of a 
bearded owl or «*Barbuiy ape. I have seen men 
whose beards have so invaded their cheeks, that 
one might have pitied them as the victims of a sad, 
bmtalising cbastiBement befitting our Dante’s In- 
femo, if they had jn^t jeemed to stmt witii a strange 
triumph in their extravagant hairiness.” 

* «It seems to me,” said the Greek, stiU looking 
into the mirror, *'that you have taken awt^ some of 
my capital with your raaor— I mean a year or two of 
age, which might have won me more readly oredil 
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Ibr leaniiAg. Under the inspection of a patron 
, whose vision has grown somewhat dun, 1 shall have 
a perilons resemblance to a maiden of eighteen m 
the disguise of hose and jerkin.” 

‘*|rot at aU,” said Nello, proceeding to dip the 
too extravagant curls; ^‘your proportions ore not 
those of a maiden. And for your age, I myself ie> 
member seeing Angelo Poliziano begin his lectures 
on the Latin languag^Vhen he had a younger beard 
than yours; and between ourselves, his juvenile 
ugliness was not less signal than his precocious 
sohoiarship. Whereas you — ^no, no, your age is not 
against you ; but between ourselves, let me hint to 
yon that your being a Greok, ^ough it be only an 
Apulian Greek, is not in your &your. Certain of 
our scholars hold that your Greek learning is but a 
wayside degenerate plant until'it has been trans- 
pUmted into Italian brains, and tliat now there is 
such a plentiful crop df the superior qualily, your 
native teachers are mere propagators of degenerate. 
Uooo I your curls are now of the right proportion to 
nedk and shoulders; rise, Messer, and T willifree 
you from the encumjpranoe of this doth. Oni^ / I 
almost advise you to retain the faded jeikin and 
hose a little longer; they give you the air of a fiJlen 
prince.” 

t<Bat the question is,” sa^ the young Greek, 
leaning against the high back of a chair, and return- 
ing Kdlo’s contemplative admiration with a look of 
inquirmg anxiety; ‘*ths question is, in what quarter 
1 am to carry my princely air, so as to rise from the 
said i^en condition. If your Florentine patrons of 
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leammg abare tbia aobohdy hostility to the Oreeka, 
I aee not bow your oity can be a boapit&ble refuge , 
forme, as you seemed to say just now.” 

*^Pian piano — nut so fest,” said Nello, stiofcing 
his thumbs into his belt and nodding to Sand{;0 to 
restore order. will not conceal from you that 
there is a prejudice against Greeks among us ; and 
though, as a barber unsnarcd by authorship, I share 
no prejudices, I must admit tliat the Greeks are not 
always such pretty youngoters as yourself: their 
erudition is often of an uncombed, unmannerly 
aspect, and encrustej with a barbarous utterance 
of Italian, tliat makes their converse hardly more 
euphonious than th(^ of a Tedesco in a state of 
vinous loquacity. And then, again, excuse me — we 
Florentines have liberal ideas about speech, and 
consider that an instnrment which can flatter and 
promise sS cleverly as the tongue, must have been 
partly made for those purpofilbs ; and that truth is a 
riddle for eyes and wit to discover, which it were 
a mere spoiling of sport for the tongue to betray. 
Stitt we have our limits beyond which we call dis- 
simulation troaoterj But it i^ said of the Greeks 
that their honesty begins at what is the hanging 
point with ns, and that since the old Furies went to 
sleep, your Oluistian Greek is of so easy a oonscienoe 
that he would make » stepping-stone of his lather’s 
^corpse." 

The flush on the stranger’s faoe indicated what 
seemed so natural a movement of resentment, that 
the good-natured Kello hastened to atone for his 
want of reticenoe. 
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Be not offended) hd giomne ; I am but repeating 
^ wbAt I bear in uiy shop ; as you may perooivo, my 
eloquence is simply the cream winch I skim off 
my olients' talk* Heaven forbid I should fetter my 
impartiality by entertaining an opinion. And for 
tbat%une soholarly objection to tlie Greeks,” added 
NellO) in a more mooldng tonO) and with a signifi- 
cant grimace) “ the &ot is, you are heretics, Messer ; 
jealousy has nothing to do with it: if you would 
just change your opinion about leaven, and alter 
your Doxology a little, our Italian scholars would 
think it a thousand years till they could give up 
their chairs to you. Yes, yes f it is chiefly religious 
scruple, and partly also the authority of a grt^at 
classic, — Juvenal, is it not? He, I gather, had his 
bile as much stirred by the swarm of Greeks as our 
Messer Angelo, who is fond of quoting some pas- 
sage about their incorrigible impudenco-;p audhcia 
perdita,” • 

^^Pooh! the passage is a compliment,” said the 
Greek, who had recovered himself, and seemed wise 
enough to take the matter gaily — 

** 'Tngpiiiiiin selox, audacia perdita, sernio 
Promptus, et Isrco torrentior * 

A !Fapid intellect and ready eloquence may carry off 
a little impudence." 

♦‘Assuredly,” said Nello. “^AnJ flince, as I (tee, 
yoa know ZAtin Utezatoie as well as Qreek, yon will • 
not &n into the mistake of Giovanni Argiropnlo, 
who ran fnll tilt against Oicero, and prononnoed hun 
till but a pninpkin*head. For, let me give yon erne 
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bit of advioe, yotmg man— trust a barber who has 
shaved the best chins, and kept his eyes and oars 
open for twenty years — oil your tongue well when 
you talk of the ancient Latin writers, and give it an 
extra dip when yon talk of the modem. A wise 
Greek may win fiivour among us ; witness ouf ex- 
cellent Demetrio, who is loved by many, and not 
hated immoderately even by the most renowned 
scholars.” < 

‘‘ I discern the wisdom of^your advice so deaily,” 
said the Greek, with tlie bright smile which was con- 
tinually lighting up the fine form and colour of his 
young feco, “ that I Will ask you for a little more. 
Wlio now, for example, would be the most likely 
patron for me ? Is there a son of Loremso who in- 
herits his tastes? Or is tiiere any other wealthy 
riorontine specially addicted to pui chasing antique 
gems? I|have a fine Cleopatra cut in Bardon3rx, 
and one or two other intaglios and cameos, both 
curious and beautiful, worthy of being added to 
the oabinet of a prince. Happily, I had taken the 
pre(]pution of fastening them within the lining of 
my doublet belo^^^ I set out on my voyage. More^ 
over, I should like to raise a sfoall sum for my pre- 
sent need on this ring of mine ” (here he took out 
the ring and replaced it on his finger), ‘^if you could 
recommend me to any honest trafficker.” 

^^Let us see, let us^see,” said Nello, perusing the 
^oor, and walking up and down the length of his 
shop, This is no time to apply to Piero de’ Medici, 
though he has the will to make such purchases if he 
<»uld always spare tlie money j but I thit|k it is an- 
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other sort of Cleopatra that ho covets most, . , . Yes^ 

, yes, I have it. What yon wont is a man of wealth, 
and infltienoe, and scholarly tastes — not one of yonr 
learned porcupines, bristling all over with critical 
test^ but one whoso Greek and Latin are of a 
oonuortable laxity. And tliat man is Bartolommeo 
Scale, the secretary of our Republic. He came to 
Florence as a poor adventurer himself— a miller’s 
son — ^a * branny monstf r,’ as he has been nicknamed 
by our honey-lipped Poliziano, who agi*ees with him 
as well as my teeth agree with lemon -juice. And, 
by the by, that may be a reason wh}’' the secretary 
may be the more ready to do a good turn to a strange 
scholar. For, between you apd me, bel giovane — 
trust a barber who has sliaved tlio best scholars — 
friendliness is much such a steed as Ser Benghi’si: 
it will hardly show much alacnly unless it has got 
the thistle of hatred under its tail. Hoiifcver, the 
secretary is a man wholl keep his word to you, oven 
to the halving of a fennel-seod; and he is not un- 
likely to buy some of your gems.” 

“But how am I to get at this peatman?” toid 
the Greek, rather impatiently. • 

“I was coming to that,” said Nello. “Just now 
everybody of any public importance will bo full of 
Lorenzo’s death, and a stranger may find it difiScult 
to get any notice. But in tl^p Ufteantime, I could 
take you to a man who, if he has a mind, can help ^ 
you to a chance of a favourable interview with Scala 
aootner than anybody elso in Florence — worth seeing 
for his own sake too, to say nothing of his collec- 
tions, or of hie daughter Bomola, who is as fair as 
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the Florentine lily beibre it got qnairelaome and 
turned red.'* 

But if this father of the beautiful Bomola makea 
ooUeotiona, why should he not like to buy some of 
toy gemo lumaelf?” 

Nello shrugged his shoulders. “For two ^d 
reasons — ^want of sight to look at the gems, and 
want of money to pay for them. Our old Bardo de’ 
Bqrdi is so blind that he oah see no more of his 
daughter than, as he 8ays,#i glimmering of some* 
thing brifbt when she oomes very near him : doubt* 
leas her golden hair, which, as Messer Luigi Puloi 
says of his Meridiana’s, ‘raggia come atellaper aeattnoi 
Ah I hero come some ^lients of mine, and 1 shouldn’t 
wonder if one of them oould serve your turn about 
that ring.” 
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CHAPTER IV, 

FIRST IMPRBSSIONa 

*‘<3ooi>day, Messer Domenico,” said Nello to the 
foremost of the two visitors yho entered the shop, 
while he nodded silently to the other. “ You come 
as oppoitunely as cheese on macaroni. Ah ! you s^e 
iu haste — ^wish to be* shaved without delay — eccol 
And this IS a nioining when every ono^has grave 
matter on his mind. •Plorence orphaned — the very 
pivot of Italy snatched away — hea\en itself at a 
loss what to do next. Dime ! Well, well 5 the sun is 
nevertheless tiavelling on towards dinnor-time again; 
and, as I was sayjpg, you come dike clioose ready 
grated. For this young stranger was wishing for an 
honourable trader who would advance him a sum on 
a certain zing of value, and if I had counted every 
goldsmith and money-lender ^n JQjorenoe on my fin- 
gerS) I couldn’t have found a better name than Henico 
Oennini. Besides, he hath other ware in which you 
deal^Qreek learning, and young eyes^-a double im* 
plement which you printers are always in need of.” 

Tha grave elderly man, son of that Bernardo Oenr 
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nini^ who, twenty years before, having heard of the 
new process of printing earned on by Germans, had # 
oast his own types in Florence, remained necessarily 
in lathered silence and passivity while Nello show- 
ered this talk in his oars, but turned a slow sidegray 
gaze on the stiangen 

This fine young man lias unlimited Greek, Jjatin, 
or Italian at your service,” continued Nello, fond of 
interpreting by very ample paraphrase. He is as 
great a wonder of juvcnile^i learning as Francesco 
Filelfo or 5ur own incomparable Poliziano. A second 
Guarino, too, for lie has liad the misfortune to bo ship- 
wrecked, and has doubtless lost a store of precious 
manuscripts tliat might have contributed some cor- 
rectness even to your correct editions, Domenico# 
Fortunately, he has rescued a few gems of rare 
value. His name is — you said your name, Messer, 
was ? ’ 

“ Tito Melema," said the stringer, slipping the ring 
from his finger, and presenting it to Cermiui, whom 
Nello, not loss rapid with his razor than with his 
tongue, had now released from the shaving-oloth. 

Meanwhile the "man who had ^jnterod the shop in 
company with the goldsmith — a tall figure, about 
fifty, with a short trimmed board, wearing an old 
felt hat and a threadbare mantle — had kept his eye 
fixed on the Qreel^ an^I now said abruptly — 

“Young man, 1 am painting a picture of Sinon 
deceiving old Priam, and I should be glad of your 
ftioe for my Sinon, if you’d give me a sitting.” 

Tito Melema started and looked round with a pale 
aatotushment in his face as if at^ a sudden accusation ; 
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but Nello left him no time to feel at a loss for an 
answer ; Piero,” said the barber, “ thou art the most 
extraordinary compound of humours and fancies ever 
packed into a human skim What trick wilt thou 
plqy with the fine visage of this young scholar to 
make it suit thy traitor? Ask him ratiier to turn his 
eyes upward, and thou mayst make a Saint Sebas- 
tian of him that will draw troops of devout women ; 
or, if thou art in a c&ssical vein, put myrtle about 
his curls and make ban a young Bacchus, or say 
rather a Pheebus x\pollo, for his face is as^warm and 
bright as a summer morning j it made me his friend 
in the space of a ^ credo/ ” 

“Ay, Nello,” said the pjbinler, speaking with 
abrupt pauses ; “ and if thy tongue can leave off its 
everlasting chirping long enough foi thy understand- 
ing to consider the matter, thou mayst see that thou 
hdsl just shown the reason why the face'^of Messere 
will suit my traitor. •A perfect traitor should have 
a fiaoe which vice can write no marks on— lips that 
will lie with a dimpled smile— eyes of such agate- 
like brightness and depth that no infamy ca» dull 
them — cheeks that^will rise from*e murder and not 
look haggard. I say not this young man is a traitor: 
I mean, he has a face that would make him the more 
perfect traitor if he had the heart of one, which is 
saying neither more nor le|S than that he has a 
beautiM face, informed with rich young blood, that 
will be nourished enough by food, and keep its colour 
without much help of virtue. He may have the heart 
of a hero along with it ; I aver nothing to the con- 
tarary. Ask Domenico there if the lapidaries can 
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always tell a gem by the sight aloae. And now Tm 
going to put the tow in my ears^ for thy ohatter and < 
the bells together are more than I can endure t so 
say no more to me, but trim my beard.’’ 

With those last woids Piero (called ‘*di Oos^o,” 
from his master, Goskno BosseDi) drew out two bits 
of tow, stuffed them in liis oars, and placed himself 
in the chair bi^foro NoUo, wlio shrugged his shoulders 
and cast a grimacing look of intelligenoe at the Greek, 
as much as to say, “A whimsical fellow, you perceive I 
EverybocQr holds his speeches as mere jokes.” 

Tito, who had stood^transfixed, with his long dark 
eyes resting on the unknown man who had addressed 
him so equivocally, sgemed recalled to his solf-oom- 
maud by Piero’s change of position, and apparently 
satisfied with his explanation, was again giving his 
attention to Cenuiui* who presently said — 

“ This ill a curious and valuable ring, u rtn. 

This intaglio of tlio fish wifli the ( v ut 
above it, in the black stratum of mo onyx xhei 
nicolo, is well shown by the sunt* h’ the 

upper stratum. The ring ha^, donhlles^, a ry ? 
added Cennini, looking up ke^mly (^1 iho yomiig 
stranger^ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Tito, meering the sen tir.y 
very frankly. “The ring was found in Si<jil;>, id 
I have understooifroju tliose who busy thems Koh 
with gems and sigils, that both the stone and intag* 
lio are of virtue to make the wearer fortunate, espe* 
oially at sea, and also to restore to him whatever he 
may have lost But,” he continned, smiling, “though 
I have worn it qonstafntly since I quitted Gh^oe, it has 
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not imde me altogether fortunate at Rea, you peir* 
eeive, unloes I am to count escape from drowning as 
a sufficient proof of its Tirtue. It remains to be seen 
whether my lost ches s will come to light ; but to 
los^no chance of such a result, Messer, I will pray 
yon only to hold the ring for a short space as 
pledge for a small sum far beneath its value, and I 
will redeem it as soon as I can dispose of certain 
other gems which are secured within my doublet, 
or indeed as soon as la^an earn something by any 
scholarly employment, if I may be so fortunate as to 
meet with such*” , 

** That may bo seen, young man, if you will come 
widi me/* said Ceimini. Myjbrofher Pietro, who is 
i\ better judge of scholarship than 1, will perhaps be 
abl* to supply you with a task^tliat may test your 
<apa « Meanwhile, take back your ring until 
1 ym the necessary florins, ^nd, if it 

{)* . p o along with me.” 

^ 1 ] * Nello, *‘go with Messer Domenico, 

' » » * . » III ompany ; he was bom under 

» non t ' n a maj skill, jichesj^and 

^ ^ lity w *cver riwi f lu^tellatito may be, which 
tlK^ ^ iniih ({ueuco because babies can’t choose 
1 o\v hoioacopos, and, indeed, if tliey could, 

> mighi be ai/ inconvenient rush of babies at 
liar epochs. Besides, our ThodniXf the inoom- 
vlde Pico, has shown that your horoscopes are all^ 
a tumHcnsical dream — which is the less troublesome 
opinion, AMji/ol hel giovanet don't forget to come 
back to me/' 

No fear of that,” said Tito, beckoning a ftrewell^ 
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as he ttimed rotind his bright &ce at the door. 

“ You are to do me a great service : — that is the • 
most positive security fux your seebg mo again.” 

Say what thou wilt, Pieio,” said Nello, as the 
young strange! disappeared, I shall never lo^k at 
such an outside as that without taking it as a sign 
of a lovable nature. Why, thou wilt say next that 
Lionardo, whom thou art always laving about, ought 
to have made his Judas as oeautiful as St John! 
But thou art as deaf as tlie tUp of Mount Morello with 
that accursed tow in thy ears. Well, well : I’ll get 
a little more of this young man’s history from him 
before I take him to Bardo Bardi.” 
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OHArTER V. 

THE BLIND BCHOLAit AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Tub Via de’ Bardi, a street noted in tlio bistoiy of 
Florence, lies in Oltramo, or tliat portion of the city 
whioh clothes the southern bsfik of the liver. It 
extends from the Ponte Vecchio to the Piassza de* 
Mozzi at the head of the Ponte alle Grazie ; its 
rigid -hand line of houses and wafis being backed by 
the rather stoop ascent which in the fiftecnfn century 
was known as the hilPof Bogoli, the famous stone- 
quarry whcmce tho city got its pavement — of danger- 
ously unstable consistence when penetrated by rains; 
its left-hand buildings ilanking tln^river and making 
on their northern a length of quaint, irregularly- 
pierced fa9ade, of whioh tho waters give a softened 
loving reflection as tho sun begins to decline towards 
tilie western heights. But quaint as those buildings 
are, some of them seem to th% his^rical memory a 
too modem substitute for tho famous houses of the^ 
Bardi family, destroyed by popular rage in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

They were a proud and energetic stock, these 
Bardi; conspicuous among those who clutched the 
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6word in the eatliest world-&mous quarrels of Flor-* 
entines with Plorontines, when the narrow streets* 
were darkened with the high towors of the nobles, 
and when the old tutelar god Mars, as he saw the 
gutters reddened with neighbours’ blood, mighlyivell 
have smiled at the centuries of lip-service paid to 
his rival, the Baptist. But the Bardi hands wore 
of the sort that not only clutch the sword-hilt with 
vigour, but love the more deficate pleasure of finger- 
ing minted metal: they weto matched, too, with true 
Florentii^e eyes, capable of disoeming tliat power 
was to be won by otljer means than by rending and 
riving, and by the middle of the fourteenth century 
we find them risen |rom their original condition of 
popolani to be possessors, by purchase, of lands and 
strongholds, and tho feudal dignity of Oounts of 
Vemio, disturbing to the jealousy of their republi- 
can felloV-citizens. These lordly purchases are ex- 
plained by our seeing the Bferdi disastrously signal- 
ised only a few years later as standing in the very 
front of European commerce — ^the Christian Roths- 
childs of that time — undertaking to furnish specie 
for the wars of^our Edward the Third, and having 
revenues in kind ” made over to them ; especially 
in wool, most precious of freights for Florentine 
galleys. Their august debtor left them with an 
august deficit, ttd ejarmed Sicilian creditors made 
a too sudden demand for the payment of deposits, 
'causing a ruinous shock to the credit of the Bardi 
and of associated houses, which was felt as a com** 
mercial calamity ahmg all the coasts of the Itedi^ 
t<Mrsnean^ BuC^ like more modem bankmpts, they 
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8id not^ for all that, hide their heads in humiliation ; 
^on the oontrary, they seemed to have hold ihem 
bigger than ever, and to have been among the most 
arrogant of those grandees, who under certain note- 
worthy circumstances, open to all who will read the 
honfst pages of Giovanni Villani, drew upon them- 
selves the exasperation of the armed people in 1343. 
Hie Bardi, who had made themselves &Bt in their 
street between the tw6 bridges, kept these narrow 
inlets, like panthers at ^y, against the oncoming 
gonfalons of the people, and were only made to give 
way by an assault fhim tiie hill behind them. Their 
houses by the river, to the n^ber of twenty-two 
{pahgi e case grandi)^ were sacked and burnt, and 
many among the chief of those who bore the Bardi 
name were driven &om the city. But an old Florem 
tine family was many-rooted, and we find the Bardi 
maintaining importance and nsmg again f<id again 
to the surface of Florentine afi&irs in a more or less 
creditable m»innor, implying an untold femily history 
that would have included even more vicissitudes and 
contrasts of dignity and disgrace, of wealth fnd 
poverty, than are usually seen on iSy^ background of 
wide kinship.' But the Bardi never resumed tlieir 

^ A Aign that sucli contrasts vrere peculiarly fie(j[uent in Flor- 
etkoe, is the fact that Saint Antonine, Prior of Ban Marco, and 
af^eiwards archbishop, in the first half of t^s fifteenth century, 
founded the society of Buonuomiui di llan Martino (Good Men of 
St Martin) with the main object of succonrlng the poeen* ^ 

other words, paupers of good family In the records of tho 
fomona Panoatichi fomily we find a certain Girolamo in this cen- 
tiirr tyho was reduced to such a state of poverty that he was 
obliged to seek charity for the mere means of sustaining life, 
tboufi^ other members of hia family were eDormously wealthy. 
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proprietorship in tlie old street on the banks of the 
river, which in 1492 had long been associated with ^ 
other names of mark, and ^^HpeoiaUy with the Nori, 
who possessed a oonsideiable range of houses on the 
side towards the hill. 

In one of these Neri houses tliere lived, howSver, 
a descendant of the Bardi, and of that very branch 
wliioh a century and a half before had become Counts 
of Vemio : a descendant who had inherited the old 
family pride and energy, th^old love of pre-eminence, 
the old dCisiro to leave a lasting track of his footsteps 
on tlie &st-whirling earth. But tlie family passions 
lived on in him undSr altered conditions : this de- 
scendant of the Bardi was not a man swift in street 
warfare, or one who®loved to play the signor, forti- 
fying strongholds and asserting the right to hang 
vassals, oi a mercJiant and usurer of keen daring, 
who delih'hted in tlie generalship of wide commercial 
schemes: he was a man w;th a doep-veined hand 
cramped by much copying of manuscripts, who ate 
sparing dinners, and wore tlircadbaio clothes, at first 
fro^i choice and at last from necessity; who sat 
among hih book^ and his marble fragments of the 
past, and saw Iheni only by the light of tliose &r-off 
younger days wliioh still shone in his memory ; he 
was a moneyless, blind old scholar — ^the Bardo de* 
Bardi to whorn^ello, the barber, had promised to 
introduce the young week, Tito Melemeu 
* The house in which Bardo lived was situated on 
the side of the stroet nearest the hill, and was one 
of tliose large sombre masses of stone building 
pierced by comparativelj small windows, and sur* 
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mounted by wliat may be called a roofed tenaoe oi 
^loggia, of which there are many examples still to be 
seen in the venerable city. Grim doois, witli con- 
spicuous scrolled hinges, having high up on each 
side of them a small window defended by iron bars, 
opened on a groined entrance-court, empty of every- 
thing but a massive lamp-iron suspended from the 
centre of the groin. A smaller grim door on the left 
hand admitted to the ^one staircase, and the rooms 
on the ground - floor. 3?hese last were used as a 
warehouse by tlie proprietor ; so was the fflrst floor ; 
and botli were filled with precious stores, destined 
to be carried, some perhaps to the banks of the 
Scheldt, some to the shoxes of Africa, some to the 
isles of the Egean, or to the banks of the Euxine. 
Maso, the old serving-man, when he ‘returned from 
the Meroato with the stock of cheap vegetables, had 
to make his slow way up to the second stoi/?y before 
he reached the door ofrhis master, Bardo, through 
which wo are about to enter only a few mornings 
afier Nello’s conversation with the Greek. 

Wo follow Maso across the ante(*liamber to 4tho 
door on the left hapd, through ^mcIi we pass as 
he opens it. Ho merely looks in and nods, while 
a clear young voice says, “Ah, you aie come back, 
MascK It is well. We have wanted nothing.” 

The voice came from the f^hej^end of a long, 
spacious room, suirounded wi^ shelves, on which 
books and antiquities were arranged in scrupulous 
order. Here and there, on separate stands in front 
of the shelves, were placed a beautiful feminine 
torso j a headless statue, with an uplifted muscular 
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arm Wielding a bladeless sword ; tounded, dimpled, 
infantine limbs severed from the trank, inviting the 
lips to kiss the cold marble; some well-preserved 
Roman busts ; and two or three vases from Magna 
Qre<da« A large table in the centre was covered 
with antique bronze lamps and small vessels in dark 
pottery. The colour of these objects was chiefly 
pale or sombre: the vellum bindings, with their 
deep-ridged backs, gave littl(» relief to the marble, 
livid witli long burial; the^onoe splendid patch of 
carpet atethe fiirtlier end of the room liad long been 
worn to dimness ; the dork bronzes wanted sunlight 
upon tliem to biing o&t their tinge of green, and the 
sun was not yet high enough to send gleams of 
brightness through ttie narrow windows that looked 
on the Via de’ ^Bardi 

The only spot of bright colour in the room was 
made by^the hair of a tall maiden of seventoon or 
eighteen, who was standing* before a carved kffffhf 
or reading-desk, such as is often seen in the choirs 
of Italian chuiches. The haii was of a reddish gold 
colour, ennched by on unbroken small ripple, such 
as may lb see^^^in the sunset clouds on grandest 
autumnal evenings. It was confined by a black 
fillet above her small ears, from which it rippled for- 
ward again, and made a natural veil for her neck 
above her squar^ut ^wn of black raactaj or serge. 
Her eyes were bent on a large voltimo placed before 
' her } one long white hand rested on the readii^ 
desk, and the other clasped the back of her fitthi^s 
chair. 

The blind &ther sat with head uplifted and turned 
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It little aside towards his daoi^hter, as if he were 
}ookmg at her. His dolioate paleness^ set off by the 
black velvet cap which surmounted his drooping 
white hair^ made all the more perceptible the like- 
ness between his aged features and those of the 
you!^ maiden^ whose cheeks wore also without any 
tinge of the rose. There was the same refinement 
of brow and nostril in both, counterbalanced by a 
ftdl though firm moutl? and powoiful chin, which 
gave an expression of piqiid tenacity and latent im- 
petuousness : an expression carried out in t^e back- 
ward poise of the girl’s head, and tlio grand line of 
her nook and shoulders. It was a type of face of 
which one could not venture to say whether it would 
inspire love or only that unwilling admiration which 
is mixed with dread : tlie question must be decided, 
by the eyes, which often seem charged with a more 
direct message from the soul. But the oyi^ of the 
father had long been silent, and the eyes of the 
daughter weie bent on the Latin ])ages of Politiau’s 
^Hiscellanoa,’ &om which she was reading aloud at 
the eightieth chapter, to the following ofiect : — • 
“There was a cei^in nymph o^JThebds named 
“ Ohariclo, especially doar to Pallas ; and this nymph 
“ was the motlier of I’eiresias. But onoo wlion in 
“ the heat of summer, Pallas, in company with 
“ Ghariole, was bathing her disrob^ limbs in the 
“ Heliconian Hippoorene, it happened that Teiresias 
** coming as a hunter to quench his thirst at the 
“ same fountain, inadvertently beheld Minerva un- 
“ veiled, and immediately became blind. For it is 
declared in the Saturnian laws, that he who be- 

C2 
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" holds the gods against thoir will, shall atone for it 
by a heavy penalty. • . . When Teiresias had, 
<< fallen into tiiis calamity, Pallas, moved by the 
tears of Chaiido, endowed him with prophecy and 
length of days, and oven caused his prudence and 
wisdom to contmiK^ after he had entered among 
the shades, so that an oracle spake from his tomb : 
“ and she gave him a staff, wherewith, as by a guide, 
he might walk without sthmbling. • • • And 
“ lieuce, Nonnus, in the fiftl book of the ‘ Dionysiaca,* 
intiodtlees Actceon exclaiming tliat he calls Teii> 
esias happy, since, witliout dying, and with the 
loss of his eyesight merely, he had beheld Min- 
" erva unveiled, aiijl thus, though blind, could for 
** evermore carry her image in his soul.” 

« At this point in the reading, the daughter’s hand 
slipped from the* back of the chair and met her 
father’s, ''which ho had lliat moment uplifted; but 
she had not looked round, afid was going on, though 
with a voice a littlo altered by some suppressed 
feeling, to road the Greek quotation from Nonnus, 
when the old man said — 

Stay,'Eomola ; reach me my own copy of Nonnus. 
It is a more correct copy tlian any in Poliziano’e 
liands, for I made emendations in it which have not 
yet been communicated to any man. I finished it 
in 1477, when^jny fight was &Bt foiling me.” 
Bomola walked to the forther end of the room, 

^ with the queenly step which was the simple action 
of her tall, finely-wrought frame, without the slight* 
est conscions adjustment of herself 
<^ls it in the right placc« Bomola?” asked Bardo, 
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who was peipetoallj seeking the assurance that the 
outward fact continued to correspond with the image 
which lived to the minutest detail in his mind. 

'<Yes, father; at the west end of the room, on the 
third shelf &om the bottom, behind the bust of Ha- 
drian, above Apollonina Bhodius and Oallimaohus, 
and below Lucan and Silius Italious/’ 

As Bomola said this, a fine ear would have detect- 
ed in her cleai voice and distinct utterance, a fisiint 
suggestion of weannesB astmggling with habitual 
patience. But as she approached her fatfter and 
saw his arms stretched out a Jhttle with nervous 
eicoitement to seize the volume, her hazel eyes filled 
with pity ; she hastened to lay t]^e book on his lap, 
and kneeled down by him, looking up at him as if 
slie believed that the love in her face must surely# 
make its way through the dark obslruotion that shut 
out everything else. At that moment* the doubtful 
attra<.‘tiveness of Komola*s face, in which pride and 
passion seemed to be quivering in the balance with 
uativi refinement and intelligence, was transfigured 
to the most lovable woinanlmcHs bjr mingled pity 
and affection : it was evident that the deepest fount 
of feeling within hoi had not yet wrong] it its way to 
the loss changeful features, and only found its outlet 
through her eyos. 

But the father, unconscious oj tlmti soft radiance, 
looked flushed and agitated as his hand explored the 
edges and back of the large book. 

The vellum is yellowed in tliese thirteen years, 
Bomola.” 

"yes, &ther,” said Bomola, gently; ^^but your 
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letters at the back are dark and plain still^fine 
Roman letters ; and the Greek character/’ she con« 
tinned, laying the book open on her Other's knee, 
is more beautiful than that of any of your bought 
manuscripts.” 

‘‘Assuredly, child,” said Baido, passing his Siger 
across the page, as if he hoped to discriminate line 
and margin. “ What hired amanuensis oan be equal 
to the scribo who loves the* words that grow under 
his hand, and to whom am error or indistinotness in 
the texf is more painful than a sudden darkness or 
obstacle across his gath ? And even tliese mef'lian- 
ical printers who threaten to make learning a base 
and vulgar things— ^ven they must depend on the 
manuscript over wliioh we scholars have bent with 
that insight into the poet’s meaning which is olosely 
akin to the mens dtvinior of the poet himself ; unless 
they would flood the world with grammatical falsi- 
ties and inexplicable anom&lies that would turn tlie 
very fountain of Parnassus into a deluge of poison- 
ous mud. But find the passage in the fifth book, to 
which Poliziano rofers^ — know it veiy well*” 

Seating herself on a low stool, close to her father’s 
knee, Bomola took the book on her lap and read the 
foiur verses containing the exclamation of Actason* 

It is true, Romolo,” said Bardo, when she had 
finished ; ‘‘it j|u a tjgne conception of the poet ; for 
what is that grosser, narrower light by which men 
behold merely the petty scene around them, oom» 
pared with that fimstretching, lasting light which 
spreads over centuries of thought, and over the tih 
of natioouii and makes cl^ to ns the nmds of fha 
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inmiortals who have reaped the great harvest and 
left us to glean in their furrows ? For me, Bomola, 
even when 1 could see, it was with the great dead 
that I lived; while the living often seemed to me 
xner^ spectres — shadows dispossessed of true feeling 
and intelligence ; and unlike those Lamia), to whom 
Poliziano, with that superficial ingenuity which I do 
not deny to him, compares our inquisitive Florentines, 
because they put on meir eyes when they went 
abroad, and took them when they got home 

again, I have returned from the converse of the 
streets as from a forgotten ch'eain, and have sat 
down among my books, saying with Petraroa, the 
modem who is least unwortliy^to be named after 
the ancients, ^Libn medullitus delectenl, oolloquun- 
tur, consulunt, et viva quadam i^obis atque arguta 
fiimiliantate junguntur.’” 

‘^And in one thing you aie happier than your 
&vourite Petraroa, &th^r,” said Romola, affection- 
ately humouring the old man’s disposition to dilate 
in ^is way; ^‘for ho used to look at his copy of 
Homer and think sadly that tlie G(pek a dcM 
letter to him: so &rfhe had the irfWard blindness 
that you feel is worse than your outward blindness.” 

‘‘True, child; for I carry within me the fruits of 
i^t fervid study which I gave to the Greek tongue 
under the teaching of the yoi^ger«Grisolora, and 
FUelfo, and Argiropulo ; though ^at great work in 
which I had desired to gather, as into a firm W6h> all 
the threads that my research had laboriously disen>- 
tangled, and which would have been the vintage of 
tny lifis, was out off by the firilture of my sight and 
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toy want of a fitting coadjutor. For the sustained 
zeal and unconqnemble patience demanded from 
those who would tioud the unbeaten paths of know- 
ledge are still less reconcilable with the wanderijig, 
Tagrant propensity of the feminine mind than with 
the feeble powers of tho feminine body.” 

“ Father,” said Romola, with a sudden flush and in 
an injured tone, “ J read anything you wish me to 
read ; and I will look out any passages for you, and 
make whatever notes you ^ want.” 

BaidA shook his head, and smiled with a bitter 
sort of pity. As ^well try to be a pentatUlos and 
perform all tho five feats of tho palfcsira with the 
limbs of a liymph.^ Have I forgotten thy fainting 
in the mere search for the references I needed to 

* explain a single passage of Callimaclius ? ” 

“ But, father, it was tho weiglit of the books, and 
Maso can help mo ; it was not want of attention and 
pationeo.” ** 

Bardo shook his head again. “It is not more 
bodily organs tlxat I want : it is the sharji edge of 
a •yoiin^ mind ^to pit^rcc the way for my somewhat 
blunted faculties. For blindness acts like a dam, 
sending the streams of thought backward along tlie 
already-travelled channels and hindering tlie course 
onward. If my son had not forsaken me, deluded 
by debasing dreams, worthy only of an 

energumen whose dwelling is among tombs, I might 
ha\e gone on and seen my path broadening to tho 
cud of my life ; for’ho was a youth of great promisa 

• . . But it has closed in now,” the old man 
continued, after a short pause ; “ it Ims (fiosed in 
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now ; — all hut the narrow track he has loft me to 
• tread — alone in my blindness,” 

Romola started ftom her seat, and caiiiod away 
Qie large volume to its place again, stung too acute- 
ly ^ her father’s last words to remain motionless as 
Well as silent ; and when she tumod away from the 
shelf again, she remained standing at some distance 
from him, stretching her arms downwards and clasp- 
ing her fingers tightly as she looked with a sad 
dreariness in her youngafaco at the lifeless objects 
around her — ^the parchment backs, tlie uifcliaiiging 
mutilated marble, the bits of^ obsolete bronze and 
clay. 

Bardo, though usually susceptible to Romola’s 
movements and eager to trac*e them, was now too 
entirely preoccupied by the pain of rankling meg^- 
ories to notice her departuie from liis side, 

“Yes,” he went on, “with my son ’to aid me, I 
might have had my due shore in the triumphs of 
this century: the names of the Bardi, father and 
son, might liavo been held reverently on the lips 
of scholars in the ages to come ; not on account of 
fiivolouH verses or j^hilosophical treatises, which are 
superfluous and presumptuous attempts to imitate 
the inimitable, such as allure vain men like Panhor- 
mita, and from which even the admirable Poggio did 
not keep himself suBSoiontly ^ee ; .but because we 
should have given a lamp whereby men might have 
studied the supreme productions of the past. For* 
why is a young man like Poliziano (who was not yet 
bom when I was already hold worthy to maintain a 
difloussion with Thomas of Sarzana) to have a glori- 
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oQQ memoty as a*itiOBansntator ^ Uie Pandeots~ 
is Fiomo, wh^ Ijatm is on offeaoe to m«, and* 
who wanders ptublind among the sttperslitionB fern 
cdoa that marked tho decline at once of ar^ literature, 
and philosophy, to desoond to posterity as the yery 
high pnest of ijPlatonism, while I, who am more than 
, their equal, have not effected anything hut scattered 
work, which will be Bpprojnatod'“by other mmi? 
Why? but beoanse my son, whom T had bronght np 
to replenish my ripe leamitlg with yonng enteiprise, 
left mo afid all liberal pnrsnits that he might lash 
himself abd howl at piidnight with besotted ftiars— 
that he might go wandeiing on pilgrimages befit- 
ting men who know pf no past older than the missal 
and the crucifix ?•— left me when the night was 
already beginning ^to fall on me.** 

In these last woi^ tho old man*s voice, which had 
nsen high in indignant protest, leU into a tone oi 
reproach so tremnlons and *p]aiative that Bomola, 
' ttuning her eyes aigain towards the blind aged fiioe, 
Ihlt her heart swell with forgiving pity. She seated 
herself by, her &|jjher again, and placed her hand on 
his knee — ^too ptond to obtmda consolation in words 
that might seem like a vindication of her own value, 
yet wMiiog to comfort him by some sign of her 
^ presmwe. 

*‘7es, Bomola,” syd Bardo, antomatioally letting 
his left hand, with its massive propl^laotiio ring% 
iMl a little too heavily on tlie delioato bine-veined 
baok of the gill’s nght, so that she bit her lip^^to 
ptevent jhemelf firom starting. ‘‘If even Floreime 
Miiy is to msf it oan but be cm tbe same 
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fiEat it ^ i^ember ^iocoH^be*' 

p pAn^ei 1 fi^rsook the vulgar purau^ of wealth m doiaih 
m$roB that I might dovote mysdif to oollectmg the 
previous remaiuB of ancient art and wisdom, and 
iBBffB them, after the example the munificent 
Bomatia, for an everlasting poBBessien to my fellow- 
OitizeuBk But why do 1 say Florence only? If 
FloreneO pemembere me, will not the World remem- 
ber me? . • . Yet,” added Bardo, after a short 
pause, his voice falling %gain into a saddened key, 
^Loreimo’a untimely death has raised a^ew difid- 
oulty. 1 had his promise — 1^ should have had his 
bond^that my colleotion should always bear my 
name and should never be sojd, though the harpies 
might olutoh eveiythmg else ; there ts enough 
for them-^there is more than eucMgh — ^and for thee, 
too, Bomola, there will be en^^ugh. Besides, thou 
wilt marry ; Bemanlo reproach^ me’tliat I die not 
Beek a fitting parentaSo for thee, and we will delay 
no longer, we will think about it.^^ \ 

''No, uo, fothei ; what could you do? liesides, '"it 
is useless : wait till some one jseeks ^me,” said 
Bomola, hastily. • 

"Nay, my oliild, tliat is not thd paternal duty. 
It was not so held by the ancients, and in this 
respeot Florentines have not degenerated ftom them 
ancestral customs.” ^ 

"But I will study diligently,” said Bomola, her 
eyes dilating with anxiety. "I will become as* 
learned as Cassandra Fedele : I will try and be as 
usefol to you as if I had been a boy, and then perv* 
baps fi»^e great scholar will wont to marry me, amSt 
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mil not mind about a dowry ; and he will like to 
come and live with you, and he will be to you in • 
place of my brother . . . and you will not be 
Bony that I was a daughter.” 

There was a rising sob in Romola’s voice as she 
said the last words, which touched the fatherly fibre 
in Baido. He stretched his hand upward a little in 
gearcli of her golden hair, and as she placed her head 
under his hand, he gently stroked it, leaning towards 
her as if his eyes discerned acme glimmer there. 

Nay, ftomola mia, I said not so ; if I have pro- 
nounced an anathema ^on a degenerate and ungrate^ 
fill son, I said not that I could wish tliee other than 
the sweet daughter JLhou hast been to me. For 
what son could have tended mo so gently in the 
frequent sickness 1 have had of late? And even 
in learning thou ar? not, aet^ording to thy measure, 
contemptible. Something perhaps were to be wished 
in thy capacity of attention tod memory, not incom- 
patible even with the feminine mind. But as Oal- 
oondila bore testimony, when he aided me to teach 
thee, thou hast a ready apprehension, and oven a 
wide-glanoing intelligence. And tliou hast a man’s 
. nobility of soul . thou hast never fretted me with thy 
petty desires as thy mother did. It is true, I have 
been (»areful to keep thee aloof fiom the debasing 
infiueuoe of thy owi^sex, with their sparrow -like 
fiivoUty and their enslaving superstition, except^ 
indeed, firom that of our cousin Brigida, who may 
well servo as a aoareorow and a warning. And 
though — since I agree with the divine Petmroa, 
when he dedares, quoting the ^ Atdularia’ of FlautuSt 
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who again was indebted for the truth to the supreme 
Greek intellect, ‘Optiniam foominam nullam esse, 
alia licet alia pejor sit ’ — I cannot boast tliat thou art 
entirely lifted out of that lower category to which 
Naturo assigned thee, nor even that in erudition 
thou art on a par with the more learned women of 
this age ; thou art, nevertheless — ^yes, Komola raia,” 
said the old man, his pedantry again melting into 
tenderness, ^Mhou art my sweet daughter, and thy 
voice is as the lower^notes of the flute, ^dulcis, 
durabilis, clara, jmra, seoans adra et auril^s sedens,' 
according to the choice words of Quintilian ; and 
Bernardo tolls me thou art fair, and tliy haii is like 
the brightness of the morning, and indeed it seems 
to me that I discern some radiance liom thee. AhJ 
I know how all else looks in this room, but thy f(jrm 
I only guess at Thou art no longer the littlo 
woman six years old, that faded for' me into dark- 
ness; thou art tall, aiffl thy aim is but little below 
mine. Let us walk together,” 

The old man rose, an<l Boniola, soothed by those 
beams of tenderness, looked happy again as she 
drew his arm witlsn hers, and placed m his right 
hand the stick which rested at llie side of his chair. 
While Bardo had been sitting, he had seemed hardly 
more than sixty : liis face, though pale, had that re- 
fined texture in which wrinklgs and lines are never 
deep ; but now that he began to walk he looked as 
old as he really was — ^rather more than seventy ; for 
his tall spare frame had the student’s stoop of the 
shoulders, and he stepped with the undecided gait 
fif the blind 
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No) Bomola,*’ he said, pausing against the bust 
of Hadrian, and passing his stick from the right to 
the left that he might explore the familiar outline 
with a “ seeing hand” There will be nothing else 
to preserve my meniory and carry down my najne 
8S a member of the great republic of letters noth- 
ing but my library and my collection of antiquities. 
And they are choice,” contijpued Bardo, pressing 
the bust and speaking in a tone of insistance. Hie 
collections of Niccol6 I kno% were larger ; but take 
any coUecfton which is the work of a single man — 
that of the great Bocqj^coio even — mine will surpass 
it. That of Poggio was contemptible compared with 
mine. It will be a great gift to unborn soholars. 
And there is nothing else. For even if I were to 
yield to the wish of Aldo Manuzio when he sets 
up his press at Venice, and give him the aid of my 
annotated manuscripts, I know well what would be 
the result : some other soholdr’s name would stand 
on the title-page of the edition — some scholar who 
would have fed on my honey, and tlien declared in 
his preface that h^ liod gathered it all himself firesh 
from Hymettus. •Else, why have I reftised tlio loan 
of many an annotated codex? why have I reftised 
to make public any of my translations ? why ? but 
because scholarship is a system of licensed robbeiy^ 
and your man in scajllet and furred robe who sits 
in judgment on thieves, is himself a thief of the 
llioughts and the lame that belong to his fellows. 
But against that robbery Bardo de’ Bardi shall 
ttsuggle though blind and forsaken, he shall 
struggle. X too have a right to be 
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as great a right as Pontanus or Merula, whose names 
will be foremost on the lips of posterity, because 
they sought patronage and found it; booause they 
had tongues that could flatter, and blood that was 
used to be nourished from tho client’s basket. I 
hat^e a right to be remembered.” 

The old man’s voice had become at once loud and 
tremulous, and a pink flush overspread his proud, 
delicately- cut featuie^ while tlie habitually raised 
attitude of his head gaae the idea that behind the 
curtain of his blindness lie saw some imaginary high 
tribunal to which he was appealing against the in- 
justice of Fame. * 

Bomola was moved with sympathetic indignation, 
for in her nature too there lay 'Sic same largo claims, 
and the same spirit of struggle against their denial. 
She tried to calm her father by ft still prouder word 
than his. 

** Nevertheless, father, it is a great gift of the gods 
to be bora ■with a hatred and contempt of all injustice 
and moannesB. Tours is a higher lot, never to have 
lied and trucklod, than to have shared lionours won 
by dishonour. They) is strength V bcoAx, as there 
was in tlie martial fury by wliicli men became in- 
sensible to wounds.” 

^‘It is well said, Bomola* It is a Promethean 
word thou hast uttered,” answered Bardo, after a 
little intorval in which he ha(f begun to lean on his 
Stick again, and to walk on. And I indeed am not* 
to be pierced by the shafts of Fortune. My armour 
is the au Hpkx of a clear cousoieuoo, and a mind 
nonrisbod^ by the precepts of philosophy. * For 
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men/ myn Epictetus, ^are disturbed not by things 
themselves, but by their opinions or thoughts con- 
cerning those things.* And again, * whosoever will 
be free, let him not desire or Aroad that which it is 
in the power of others either to deny or inflict: 
otherwise, ho is a slave.* And of all such gifts 
as are dependent on tlie oapiieo of fortune oi of 
men, I Ijave long ago learned to say, with Horace 
— ^who, however, is too wavering in his philosophy, 
vacillating between the prtoopts of Zeno and the 
less woitlfy majkiins of Eiucurus, and attempting, 
as we say, ‘ duabus soUis sedere * — concerning sudi 
aoeidents, I say, with the pregnant brevity of the 
poot— ^ 

* Sunt qui non haheant, est q«i non curat habere.’ 

<» 

He is referring to gems, and purple, and other in- 
signia of wealth ; but 1 may apply his words not 
less justly to the tributes mei> pay us with their lips 
and tlieir pens, which aro also mattois of purchase, 
and often with base com. Yes, ^inanis^ — hollow, 
empty— is the opitliot justly bestowed on Fame.*’ 

They ma*lo tlis^ tour of the r^om in silence after 
this ; but Bardo*s li[)4K)m maxims were as powerless 
over the passion which had been moving him, as if 
they had been written on parchment and hung round 
his neck in a sealed bag ; and he presently broke 
forih again in a new tone of insistanoe. 

' *Unani$t yes, if it is a lying fame; but not if it 
is the just inocd of labour and a great puipo^ie. I 
claim my right : it is not fair that the work pf my 
bmin and my hands should not be a monument to 
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me — it is not just that my labonr slionld bear tiie 
•name of another man. It is but little to ask/’ the 
old man went on, bitterly, ^^ihat my name should 
be over the door — that men should own themselves 
debtors to the Bardi Library in Florence. They will 
apeak coldly of me, perhaps: ‘a diligent coUector 
and transcriber,’ they will say, ‘and also of some 
(‘ritical ingenuity, but one who could hardly be con- 
spicuous in an age so fruitful in illustiions scholars. 
Yet he merits our pity, fiir in the latter years of his 
life he was blind, and his only son, to whese educa- 
tion he had devoted his best years - — * Neverthe- 
less, my name will be romemlwred, and men will 
honour me: not with the bioath of flattery, pur- 
chased by mean bribes, but because I have laboured, 
and because ray labours will remain. Debts I 
know there are debts; and thbre is thy dowry, 
Bomola, to be paid. But there must be enough — 
01, at least, there can lack but a small sum, such as 
the Signoria might well provide. And if Lorenzo 
had not died, all would have been secured and 
settled. But now . . •” 

At tliis moment Ijfaso opened tfU door, and ad- 
vancing to his master, announced that Nello, the 
barber, had desired him to say, that he was come 
with the Greek scholar whom he had asked leave 
to introduce. ^ 

“ It is well,” said the old man. “ Biing them in.” 

Bardo, conscious that ho looked more dependent ' 
when he was walking, liked always to be seated in 
the presence of strangers, and Bomola, without need« 
jhg to be told, conducted him to his chair. She was 
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Btanding by him at her foil height, in quiet nuyeatio 
eelf-possession^ when the visitors entered ; and the , 
moat penetrating observei would hardly have divined 
that tills proud pale face, at the slightest touch on 
the fibres of afiection or pity, could become passion^ 
ate with tendomosB, or that this woman, who im- 
posed a certain awe on those who approached her, 
was in a state of girlish simplicity and ignorance 
concerning the world outbidh her fiither’s books. 
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When Maso opened the door a^in, and ushered in 
the two visitors, Nello, first making a deep reverence 
to Bomola, gently pushed Tito f)efore him, and ad- 
vanced with him towards her father. 

Messer Bardo,’’ he said, in a more measured and 
respectful tone than was usual with him, ^^1 have 
the honour of presenting^ to you the Greek scholar, 
who has been eager to have speech of you, not less 
from tlie report 1 have made to him of your learning 
and your priceless collections, than because of the 
fhrtheranco your patronage may giv^ him under the 
transient need to whi^ he has been reduced by ship- 
wreck. His name is Tito Melema, at your service.” 

Bomola’s astonishment could hardly have been 
greater if the stranger had worn a panther -skin 
and carried a thyrsus ; for the Running barber had 
said nothing of the Greek’s age or appearance ; and 
araong her father’s scholarly visitors, she had hardly 
ever seen any but middle-aged or grey-headed men. 
There Was only one masculine &oe, at once youth-* 

D 
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And beautiful, the image of wbioh remained 
deeply impressed on her mind : it was that of hej* 
brother, who long yeais ago had taken her on his 
knee, kissed hex, and never come back again: a 
&ir face, with sunny hair, like her own* But the 
habitual attitude of her mind towards strangers — a 
proud self-dependence and determination to ask for 
nothing even by a smile — confirmed in her by her 
fiither’s complaints against Ihe world’s injustice, was 
like a snowy embankment hemming in the rush of 
admiring surprise. Tito’s bright face showed its 
rich -tinted beauty without any rivalry of colour 
above his black safo or tunic reaching to the knees. 
It seemed like a w^ath of sprmg, dropped suddenly 
in Eomola’s young but wintry life, which had in* 
Jierited nothing but memories — memories of a dead 
mother, of a lost brother, of a bhnd fittheris happier 
time — memones of fer-ofiT light, love, and beautyi 
that lay embedded in dark mines of books, and 
could hardly give out their brightness again until 
they were kindled for her by the torch of some 
known joy. Nevertheless, she returned Tito’s bow, 
made to* her on entering, wit^ the same pale proud 
face as ever; but, as he approached, the snow 
melted, and when he ventured to look inwards h^ 
again, while Nello was speaking, a pink flush over* 
spread her face, to vanish again almost immediately, 
as if her imperious will had recalled it. Tito’s glance, ^ 
on the contrary, had that gentle, beseeching admW 
tion in it which is the most propitiating of appeals to 
a proud, shy woman, and is perhaps ibe only atone# 
ment a man can make for being too ban48ome. Tfie ^ 
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SniBbed &aomatioii of bia air came chiefly jrom the 
absenoe of demand and assumption* It was that of a 
fleet, sofirooat^, dark-eyed animal that delights you 
by not bounding away in indifferenoe from you, and 
unexpectedly pillows its chin on your palm, and looks 
up at you desiring to be stroked — ^as if it loved you* 

“ Messere, I give you welcome,” said Bardo, with 
some condescension; ^'mlsfortime wedded to learn- 
ing, and especially to Gffreek learning, is a letter of 
credit that should win the ear of every instructed 
lUorentine; for, as you are doubtless awaae, since 
the period when your ooimtiyman, Manuelo Criso- 
lora, difiused the light of his tdaohing in the chief 
cities of Italy, now nearly a century ago, no man is 
held worthy of the name of scholar who has acquired 
merely tlie transplanted and derivative literature of 
the Latins ; rather, such inert stiMents are stigma- 
tised as opiei or l)arbanans according to the phrase 
of the Homans themselves, who frankly replenished 
their urns at the fountain-head* I am, as you per- 
^oeive, and is Nello has doubtless forewarned you, 
totally blind : a calamity to which we Florentmes 
are held especially liajjle, whether o^i^g to the cold 
winds which rush upon us in spring from the passes 
of the Ap^ftiines, or to that sudden transition from 
^the cool gloom of our houses to the dazszling bright- 
ness of our summer sun, by which the lippi are said 
to have been made so numerous^among the ancient 
Bomaus; or, in fine, to some occult cause which 
eludes our superficial surmises. But I pray you be 
seated : Uello, my friend, bo seated.” 

Bardo paused until his fine ear had assured him 
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that the visitors were seating themselves, and that 
Bomola was taking her usual chair at his right hand^ 
Then he said— 

“ From what part of Greece do you come, Messere? 
I had thought that your unhappy country had been 
almost exhausted of those sons who could cherish in 
their minds any image of her original glory, though 
indeed the barbarous Sultans have of late shown 
themselves not indisposed lo engraft on their wild 
stock the precious vine which their own fierce bands 
have hewn down and trampled under foot. From 
what part of Greece do you come?” 

“I sailed last from Nauplia,” said Tito; ‘^but I 
have resided both at Constantmople and Tliessa- 
lonica, and have travelled in various parts little 
yisited by Western Christians since the triumph of 
the Turkish arms.* I should tell you, however, lies- 
sere, that I was not bom in Greece, but at Bari. I 
spent the first sixteen yeeirB of my life in Southern 
Italy and Sicily.” 

While Tito was speaking, some emotion passed, 
like a breath on the waters, across Bardo’s delicate 
features ; he leaned forward, put out his right hand 
towards Bomola, and turned his head as if about to 
speak to her; but then, correcting himself, turned 
away again, and said, in a subdued voice — 

Excuse me ; is it not true — ^you are young ? ” 

I am three-and-twenty,” said Tito. 

^^Ah,” said Bardo, still in a tone of subdued ex« 
oitement, ^^aud you had, doubtless, a father who 
cared for your early iustruction — ^who, perhaps, was 
himself a scholar?” 
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There was a Blight pause before Tito’s answer 
eame to the ear of Bardo ; but for Romola and Nello 
it began with a slight shock that seemed to pass 
through him, and cause a momentary quivering of 
the lip ; doubtless at the revival of a supremely pain- 
ful remembrance. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ at least a father by adoption. 
He was a Neapolitan, a^d of accomplished scholar- 
ship, both Tjatin and Greek. But,” added Tito, after 
another slight pause, he^s lost to me — ^was lost on 
a voyage he too lashly undoitook to Delos. 

Bardo sank backward again, ttoo delicate to ask 
another question that might piobe a soiiow \Wiich 
he divined to be recent. Romala, who knew well 
what were the fibres that Tito’s voice had stirred 
in her father, felt that this new , acquaintance had 
with wonderfiil suddenness got within the barrier 
that lay between them and the alien woild. Nello, 
thinking that the evideiii check given to the conver- 
sation offered a graceful o]>portuuity for relieving 
himself from silence, said— 

truth, it is as clear as Yen^itian glass that 
this fine young man Mas had the bofft training ; for 
the two Oennini have set him to work at their Greek 
sheets afready, and it seems to me they are not 
men to begin cutting before they have felt the edge 
of their tools; they tested higi well beforehand, 
we may be sure, and if there are two things not 
to be hidden — ^love and a cough — I say there is a 
third, and that is ignorance, when once a man is 
obliged to do somet^g besides wagging his head* 
tmoor iflffgualia is inevitably betrayed when he 
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takes the shears in his hand ; is it not true, Messer 
Bardo? I speak after the fashion of a barber, but, 
es Luigi Puloi says — 

* Perdonimi s’io fallo : chi m'ascolia 
Intenda il mio volgar col <iUO latino.’ ” 

Nay, xny good Nello,” said Bardo, with an air of 
friendly severity, ^‘you arernot altogether illiterate, 
and might doubtless have made a more respectable 
progresi^in learning if you had "abstained somewhat 
from the cicalaia and gossip of the street-comer, to 
which our Florentines are excessively addicted ; but 
still more if you had not clogged your memory 
with those frivolous productions of which Luigi 
Pulci has furnished the most peccant exemplar-— 
4 compendium of extravagances and incongnrities 
the farthest removed from the models of a pure ago, 
and resembling rather the grylli or conceits of a 
period when mystic meaning was held a warrant 
for monstrosity of form; with this difference, that 
while the monstrosity is retained, the mystic mean- 
ing is absent ;i in contemptible contrast with the 
great poem Virgil, who, Its I long held with 
Filelfo, before Landino had taken upon him to ex*- 
pound the same opinion, embodied the deepest leCh^ 
sons of philosophy in a graceful and well-knit ikble. 
And I cannot but regard the multiplication of these 
babbling, lawless productions, albeit countenanced 
by the patronage, and in some degree the example 
of Lorexmo himself, otherwise a friend to true leam-^ 
ing, as a sign that tha glorious hoj^s of this oen^ ^ 
are to be quenched in gtooxn^i ihat^thtiy 
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have been the delueive prologue to an age worae 
than that of iron — ^the age of tinsel and gossamer, 
in which no thought has substance enough to be 
moulded into consistent and lasting form.’* 

^^Once more, pardon,” said Nello, opening his 
palms outwards, and shrugging his shoulders, 
find myself knowing so many things in good Tuscan 
before 1 have time to tjj^ink of the Latin for them ; 
and Messer Luigi’s rhymes arc always slipping off 
the lips of my oustomeA: — that is what corrupts 
me. And, indeed, talking of customers, I%ave left 
my shop and my reputation toc^ long in the custody 
of my slow Sandro, who does not deserve even to be 
called a Umsor ineqttalhy but ratl^r to be pronounced 
simply a bungler in the vulgar tongue. So with 
your permission, Messer Bardo, I wiU take my leai^d 
-—well understood that I am at your service when- 
ever Maso calls upon me. It seems* a thousand 
years till I dress and pdrfume the damigella’s hair, 
which deserves to shine in the heavens as a con- 
stellation, though indeed it were a pity for it ever 
to go so fer out of reaclx.” ^ 

Three voices made a fugue of friendly farewells 
to Nello, as he retreated with a bow to Bomola and 
a beck to Tito. The acute barber saw that the 
pretty youngster, who had crept into his liking by 
some strong magic, was well Jaunched in Bardo’a 
,&vouiable regard; and satisfied that his introduo- 
tiou had not miscarried so &r, he felt the propriety 
of retiring* 

J The litUe burst of wrath, called forth by Hello's 
qi^otatioui had diverted Bardo’s mind from* 
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the feelings whioh had jtiat before been hemming in 
farther speech, and he now addressed Tito again 
with his ordinary calmness. 

Ah 1 young man, you are happy in haTing been 
able to unite the advantages of travel with those 
of study, and you will be welcome among us as 
a biinger of fresh tidings from a land whioh has 
become sadly strange to ^s, except through the 
agents of a now restricted commerce and the reports 
of hasty pilgrims. For those days are in the &r 
distance Vhioh I myself witnessed, when men like 
Aurispa and Guorino went out to Greece as to a 
storehouse, and came back laden with manuscripts 
which every scholaj was eager to borrow — and, be 
it owned with shame, not always willing to restore ; 
nay, even the days when erudite Greeks flocked to 
our shores for a relhge, seem far off now — ^fexther off 
than the on-coming of my blindness. But doubtr 
less, young man, researclf after the treasures of 
antiquity was not alien to the purpose of your 
travels?” 

^‘Assuredly ^ot,” said Tito. “On the oontraiy, 
my companion ♦-my father — ^wfts willing to risk his 
life in his s^eal for the discovery of insoriptions and 
other traces of ancient civilisation.” 

“And I trust there is a record of his researches 
and their results,” ^id Bardo, eagerly, “ since they 
must be even more precious than those of Giriaco, 
whioh I have diligently availed myself of, though 
they ate not always illuminated by adequate learn* 
ing.” 

“ There woi such a record,** said Tito, “ but it was 
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loBt^ Uke eveiTthing elae^ in the shipwreck I stiSered 
• below Ancona. The only record left is such as re* 
mains in onr — ^in my memory.” 

^‘Tou must lose no time in committing it to 
paper, yoting man,” said Bardo, wdtli growing inter- 
est “ Doubtless you remember much, if you aided 
in transcription; for when I was your age, words 
wrought themselves into my mind as if they had 
been fixed by the tool of the graver; wherefore 
I constantly marvel at® the capriciousness of my 
daughiei’s memory, which grasps certain objects 
with tenacity, and lets fall all those minutim where- 
on depends accuracy, the very soul of scholarship. 
But I apprehend no such danger with you, young 
man, if your will has seconded the advantages of 
your training.” , 

When Bardo made this reference to his daughter, 
Tito ventured to turn his eyes towards her, and at 
the accusation against*her memory his face broke 
into its brightest smile, which was reflected as 
inevitably as sudden sunbeams in Bomola’s. Con- 
ceive the soothing delight of that smile to her I 
Bomola had never dseamed that there was a scholar 
in the world who would smile at a deficiency for 
wliich she was constantly made to feel herself a 
culprit. It was like the dawn of a now sense to 
lier-**ihe sense of comradeship.^ They did not look 
away from each other immediately, as if the smile 
had been a stolen one ; they looked and smiled with * 
frank ez^oyment. 

^*She is rot really so oold and proud,” thought 
Tito. 
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^‘Poefl he forget too, I wonder?” thought Bomola* 
^ Tet I hope not, else he will vex my father.” * 
But Tito was obliged to loin away, and answer 
Batdo^s question. ^ 

I have had much practice in transoription,” he 
said ; but in the case of inscriptions copied in 
memorable scenes, rendered doubly impressive by 
the sense of risk and adventtq^e, it may have happened 
that my retention of written oharaotors has been 
weakened. On the plain 8f the Eurotas, or among 
the gigaftlic stones of Myoen» and Tyrins — especi* 
ally when the fear ot the I'urk hovers over one like 
a vulture— the mind wanders, even though the hand 
writes faithfully what the eye dictates. But some- 
thing doubtless I have retained,” added Tito, with 
modesty whioh^ was not false, though he was 
conscious that it was politic, something that might 
be of service if illustrated and corrected by a wider 
learning than my own.” * 

*‘That is well spoken, young man,” said Bardo, 
delighted. And 1 will not withhold from you such 
aid as 1 can gi^e, if you like to communicate with 
me oonceming your recolleotictis. I foresee a work 
which will be a useful supplement to the ^Isolario^ 
of Christofviro Buondehnonte, and which may take 
rank with the ^ Itineraria ’ of Oiriaco and the admiiv 
able Ambrogio Tra^gsrsari. But we must prepare 
ourselves for calumny, young man,” Bardo went m 
with wiergy, as if the work were already gtomixkg 
s6 &6t that the time of trial was near; ^^if your 
k$K>k contains novelties you will be charged with 
^brjgety f if my eliitc^tions should eilMth with ^ 
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principles of Interpretation adopted by another 
'scholar, onr personal characters will be attacked, we 
shall be impeached with foul actions ; you must prei- 
pare yourself to be told that your mother was a fish- 
ttnomau, and that your iather was a renegade priest 
or a hanged malefactor. I myself, for having shown 
error in a single preposition, bad an invective writ- 
ten against me whereiiel was taxed with treachery, 
ftaud, indecency, and ev^n hideous crimes. Such, 
my young Mend — such are the flowers with which 
the glorious path of scholarship is streT^dl But 
tell me, then: I have learned much concerning 
Byzantium and Thessalonica long ago from Deme- 
trio Oalcondila, who has but lately departed from 
Florence ; but you, it seems, have visited loss 
*&miliar scenes?” • * 

Tes ; we made what I may call a pilgrimage frill 
of danger, for the sake visiting places which have 
almost died out of the memory of the West, for they 
lie away from the track of pilgrims ; and my fother 
used to say that scholars themselves hardly imagine 
them to have any existence out ofsbooks. He was 
of opinion that a new and more glorious era would 
open for learning when men should begin to loc^k 
for their commentaries on the ancient writers in the 
temains of cities and temples, nay, in the paths of 
the rivers^ and on the face ofothe valleys and the 
mountains**’ • 

» ‘^Ahl” aaid Bardo, fervidly, ‘‘your lather, then, 
not a common man. Was he fortunate, may I 
aak? Had he many Mends?” These laat words 
U a tope charged with meaning* 
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STo } he made enemies— chiefly, 1 believe, by a 
certain impetuous candour; and they hindered his* 
advancement, so that he Ihod in obscurity. And 
he would no’vcr stoop to conciliate : he could never 
forget an injury.” 

“ All ! ” said Bardo again, with a long, deep into- 
nation. 

“ Among our hazardous ^j^xpeditions,” continued 
Tito, willing to pre\ ont further questions on a point 
so peisonal, “I remember with particular vividness 
a hastily Snatched visit to Athens. Om hurry, and 
the double danger of being seized as pnsoners by 
the Turks, and of our galley raising anchor before 
we could return, mado it seem hko a fevered vision 
of the night — the wide plain, the girdling mountains, 
tke ruined portico^ and columns, either standing far 
aloof, as if reoeding fiom our hurried footsteps, or 
else jammed in confusedly among the dwellings of 
Ohnstians degraded into servitude, or among the 
forts and tuirets of then Moslem conquerors, who 
have theii stronghold on the Acropolis.” 

You fill me wpth surpiise,” said Bardo. Athens, 
then, is not utterly destioyed itnd swept away, as I 
had imagined ? ” 

No wonder you should be under that mistake, 
for few even of the Greeks themselves, who live 
beyond the mountain boundary of Attica, know 
^ imythingf idbout the present condition of Athens, 
or Setine^ as the sailors call it I remember, as we 
were rounding the promontory of Sunium, the Greek 
pilot we had on board our Venetian galley pointed 
tt^e mighty columns that stand on the summit 
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tihe mck— the zemaindi as you know well, of the 
^eat temple erected to the goddess Athena, who 
looked down from that high shrine with triumph 
at her conquered rival Poseidon ; — ^woU, oui Greek 
pilot, pointing to those columns, said, ^ That was the 
school of the great philosopher Aristotle.’ And at 
Athens itselJ^ the monk who acted as our guide 
in the hasty view we snatched, insisted most on 
showing us the spot wliere St Philip baptised the 
Ethiopian eunuch, or soiie such legend.” 

‘^Talk not of monks and their legends, young 
maul” said Bardo, inteiruptin^ Tito impetuously. 
** It is enough to overlay human hope and enterprise 
with an eternal frost to think that the ground which 
was brodden by philosophers and poets is crawled 
over by those insect-swarms of besotted fanatics egr 
howling hypocrites.” * 

Perdio^ I have no aflFection foi them,’’ said Tito, 
with a shrug ; servitude agrees well with a rehgion 
like theirs, which lies in the renunciation of aU that 
makes lifo precious to other men. And they cany 
the yoke that befits them : their matin chant is 
drowned by the voicesof the muezzin, who, from the 
gallery of the high tower on the Acropolis, calls 
every Mussulman to his prayers. That tower springs 
from the Parthenon itself ; and every time we paused 
and directed our eyes towards it^ our guide set up a 
wail, that a temple which had once been won from 
tihe diabolical uses of the pagans to become the 
temple of aaother virgin than Pallas — ^the Virgin- 
Mo&er of God—was now again perverted to the 
i^uts^ ends of the Moslem. It was the sight of 
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those wells ot the Acropolis^ whioh disclosed them- 
selves in the distance as we leaned over tlie side of ^ 
our galley when it was forced by contraiy winds to 
anchor in the Pirfeus, that fired my Ihther^s mind 
with the determination to see Athens at all rishs, 
and in spite of the sailors’ warnings that if we lin- 
gered till a change of wind^ they wonld depart with- 
out ns : but, after all, it was impossible for us to 
veuture near the Acropolisf for the sight of men 
eager m examimng ^old simes’ raised the suspicion 
tl^at we vrere Venetian spies, and we had to hurry 
back to the harbour.” 

** We will talk more of these things/’ said Bardo^ 
eagerly. You must recall everything, to the min- 
utest trace left in your memory. You wiU win the 
^atitude of after-times by leaving a record of the 
aspect Greece bor^' while yet the barbarians had not 
swept away every trace of the structures that Pausa- 
nias and Pliny descnbed : you will take those gredi 
writers as your models; and such contribution of 
criticism and suggestion as my riper mind can sup* 
ply shall not be wanting to you. There will be 
much to tell ; f<^ you have trai^lled, you said, in the 
Peloponnesus?” 

Yes ; and in Bceotia also : I have rested in the 
groves of Hohcpn, and tasted of the fountain Hip 
pociene. But on every memorable spot in Greece 
conquest after conq(i^6st has set its seal^ till there 
is a oonfiision of ownership even in mins, that 
only close study and comparison ootdd untavdL 
High over eveiy fastness, from the plaios of 
dsdmon to ^e etraits of Tbermopylm, there towem 
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Kiome huge fortress, once inhabited by a 

JBVendh or Italian marqui% now either abandoned or 
held by Turhish bande.” 

“Stayl” oned Bardo, whose mind was now too 
thoroughly preoccupied by the idea of the future 
book to attend to Tito’s further narration. “Do 
you thmk of writing in Latin or Greek? Doubtless 
Greek is the more ready clothmg for your thoughts, 
and it is the nobler language. But, on the other 
hand, Latin is the tongue4n which we shall measure 
ourselves with the larger and more famous number 
of modem rivals. And if you are less at ease in it, 
I will aid you — ^yes, I will spend on you that long- 
accumulated study which was to have been thrown 
into the channel of another wort: — a work in which 
I myself was to have had a helpmate.” ^ 

Bardo paused a moment, and th&n added — 

“ But who knows whether that work may not be 
executed yet? For youf too, young man, have been 
brought up by a father who poured into your mind 
all the long-gathered stream of his knowledge and 
experience. Our aid might be mutual.” 

Bomola, who had jp^atched her fathers growmg 
excitement, and divined well the mvisible currents 
of feeUng that detei mined every question and remark, 
felt herself in a glow of strange anxiety : she turned 
her eyes on Tito continually, to watch the impression 
other’s words made on him, ftfraid lest he should 
be inclined to dispel these visions of co-operation 
which were lighting up her other’s face with a new 
hope* But not He looked so bnght and gentle: 
]be must as she did, that in this eagerness of 
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blind age there was piteonsness enough to oaU forth 
inexhaustible patience. How much more strongly, 
he would feel this if he know about her brother I 
A girl of eighteen imagines the feelings behind the 
&oe that has moved her with its sympathetic youth, 
as easily as primitive people imagined the humours 
of the gods in fair weather : what is she to believe 
in, if not in this vision wovep from within? 

And Tito was really very far from feeling impatient. 
He delighted in sitting there with the sense tliat 
Bomola'sSaittention was fixed on him, and that he 
could occasionally lopk at her. He was pleased that 
Bardo should take an interest in him; and he did 
not dwell with enough senousness on the prospect 
of the work in which he was to be aided, to feel 
moved by it to anything else than that easy, good- 
humoured acquiescence which was natural to him. 

shall be pioud and happy,” he said, in answer 
to Bardo’s last words, if mjr services con be held a 
meet ofTermg to the matured scholarship of Messere. 
But doubtless ” — ^liore ho looked towards Bomola — 
^^the lovely d^igella, your daughter, makes all 
other aid superfluous ; for I have learned from Nello 
that she has been nourished on the highest studies 
from her earliest years.” 

^'You are mistaken,” said Bomola ; am by no 
means sufficient to my father: I have not the gifts 
that are necessaiy for soholarship.” 

Botnola did not make this self-depreciatoiy state- 
ment in a tone of anxious humility, but with a proud 
gravity. 

^‘Nay, my Bomola^*' said her father, not wiUmg 
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that the stranger should have too low a conception 
^of his daughter's powers ; thou art not destitute of 
gifts ; rather, thou art endowed beyond the measure 
of women ; but thou hast withal the woman’s delicate 
fiame, which ever cravres repose and variety, and so 
begets a wandering imagination. My daughter ” — 
turning to Tito— “has been very precious to me, 
filling up to the best of jj^er power the place of a son. 
Il'or I had once a son . . 

Bardo checked himself Ae did not wish to assume 
an attitude of complaint in the presence of asstranger, 
and he remembered that this joung man, in whom 
he had unexpectedly become so much interested, was 
still a stranger, towards whom it^ became him rather 
to keep the position of a patron. His pride was 
roused to double activity by the fear that he hajjl 
forgotten his dignity. * 

“ But,” he resumed, in his original tone of oon- 
desoension, “ we are departing fiom wliat I beheve 
is to you the most important business. Nello in- 
formed me that you had certain gems wluch you 
would &in dispose of, and that you desired a pass- 
port to some man of« wealth and taste who would 
be likely to become a purchaser.” 

“ It is true ; for, though 1 have obtained employ- 
ment, as a corrector with the Cennini, my payment 
leaves little margin beyond the provision of neces- 
saries, and would leave less but1;hat my good friend 
Hello insists on my hiring a lodging from him, and 
Saying nothing about the rent till better days.” 

“Hello is a good-hearted prodigal,” said Bardo; 
“and though, with that ready ear and ready tongue 

B2 
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of his, he is too much like the ilUfemad Morgites^ 
knowing many things and knowing them all bddly,^ 
a^ I hinted to him hut now — ^he is nevextheless 
^abnormis sapiens/ after the manner of our bom 
Horentmes. But haye you the gems with you? I 
would willingly know what they are — ^yet it is use* 
less : no, it might only deepen regret, I cannot add 
to*my store.” 

have one or two intaglios of much beauty,” 
said Tito, proceedmg to'^draw from his wallet a 
small rase* 

But Bomola no sooner saw the movement than 

she looked at him with significant gravity, and 

placed her finger on her hps, 

♦- 

‘'Ton viso che tacemio dicea^ Taci ** 

If Bardo wore madb aware that the gems were within 
reach, she knew well he would want a minute de- 
scnption of them, and it would become pain to him 
that they should go away from him, even if he did 
not msist on some device for purchasing them in spitd 
of poverty. But she had no sooner made this sign 
than she felt rather guilty an^ ashamed at having 
virtually confessed a weakness of her father’s to a 
stranger. It seemed that she was destined to a 
sudden confidence and familiarity with this young 
Greek, strangely at variance with her deep-seated 
pride and reserve;* and this oonsciousneas again 
brought the unwonted colour to her dieeks. 

Tito understood her look and sign, and immedi- 
ately withdrew his hand from the case, saying, in a 
oarelass tone, so as to make it appear iWt be was ^ 
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mmAy following up his lust words, ^^Bnt they cure 
jiBually in the keeping of Messer Domenioo Cennini, 
who has strong and safe places for tliese things. 
Ho estimates them as wortli at least five hundred 
ducats.” 

‘‘Ah, then, they are fine intagli,” said Bardo. 
‘^Five hundred ducats! Ah, more than a man’s 
ransom!” 

Tito gave a slight, almost imperceptible start, and 
opened his long dark eyo£f with questioning surprise 
at Bardo’s blind &ce, as if his words — a m^ phrase 
of common parlance, at a time when men were often 
being ransomed from slavery of imprisonment — ^had 
had some special meaning for him. But the next 
moment he looked towards Bomola, as if her eyes 
must be her father’s interpreters. She, intensely 
preoccupied with what related tb her father, ima- 
gined that Tito was looking to her again for some 
guidance, and immediately spoke. 

Alessaiidra Scala delights in gems, you know, 
father ; she calls them her winter flowers ; and the 
Segretario would be almost sure to buy any gems 
that she wished for. « Besides, he hii^self sets great 
store by rings and sigils, which be wears as a defence 
against pains in the joints.” 

It is true,” said Bardo, “ Bartolommeo has overw 
mneh confidence in the ef&oaoy of gems — a confidence 
wider than what is sanctioned Pliny, who clearly 
Ahowa that he regards many belie& of that sort as 
idle superstitions ; though not to the utter denial of 
medicinal virtues in gems. Wherefore, I myself as 
yw obaervei young man, wear certain rings, which 
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the discreet Oamillo Loonardi prescribed to me* by 
letter when two years ago I had a certain infirmity^ 
of sudden numbness. But thou hast spoken well, 
Bomola. I will dictate a letter to Bartolommeo, 
which Maso shall carry. But it were well that 
Messero should notify to thee what the gems are, 
togetlier with the intagli they bear, as a warrant 
to Bartolommeo that they ^ will be worthy of his 
attention.” 

“Nay, fathei,” said Eokiola, whose dread lest a 
paroxysii^^of the collector’s mania should seize her 
father, gave her the couiage to resist his proposaL 
“Your word will be sufficient that Messere is a 
scholar and has travelled much. The Segretario 
will need no further inducement to leeeivo him.” 

“ True, child,” said Baido, touched on a chord that 
was sure to lespind. “I have no need to add 
proofs and arguments in eonfiimation of my word to 
Bartolommeo. And I doubt not that this young 
man’s presence is in accord with the tones of his 
voice, so that, the door being once opened, he will 
be his own best advocate.” 

Bardo pause(l a few inomeutr, but his silence was 
evidently charged with some idea that he was hesi* 
tating to expiess, for he once leaned forward a little 
as if he were going to speak, then turned his head 
aside towards Bomola and sank backward again. 
At last, as if be hacf made up his mind, he said in a 
’ tone which might have become a prince giving the 
courteous signal of dismissal — 

“ 1 am somewhat fatigued this morning, and shall 
prefer seeing you again to-morrow, when I shall be 
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able to give you the secretary’s answer, authorising 
^ou to present yourself to him at some given time. 
But before you go here the old man, in spite of 
himself, fell into a more faltering tone — “you will 
perhaps permit me to touch your hnnd ? It is long 
since I touched the hand of a young man.*’ 

Bardo had stretched oiil hib aged white hand, and 
Tito immediately pla(*o<l his daik but delicate and 
sopj)le fingers within it. ^ Bardo’s cramped fingers 

closed over them, and he held them for a iew 

^ 0 

minutes in silen(‘e. Then he sjiid — 

“Romola, has this young man the same com- 
plojtion as thy brother — fair and pale?** 

“ No, father,” Romola answer^, with determined 
composure, tlurngh her heait began to beat violently 
with mingled emotions. “The Iwir of Messere te 
dark — his complexion is daik.” Inwardly she said, 
“Will he mind it? will it bo disagreeable? No, he 
looks so gentle and good-natured.” Then aloud 
again — 

“Would Messeie permit my father to touch his 
hair and face?” • 

Her eyes inevitably made a timid^ entreating ap- 
peal while she asked this, and Tito’s met them with 
soft brightness as he said, “ Assuredly,” and, lean- 
ing forward, raised Bardo’s hand to his curls, with 
a readiness of assont, which wa^ the greater relief 
to her, because it was unaccompanied by any sign of 
embarrassment. 

Bardo passed his hand again and again over the 
long curls and grasped them a little, as if their 
q»iral resistance made his inward vision clearer; 
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ihen he {passed his hand over the brow and cheek, 
tracing the profile with the edge of his palm and 
fourth fingoi, and lei ting the bieadth of his hand 
repose on the rich oval of tho clieek. 

ho said, as his hand glided from the face 
and rested on the young man’s bhouldor. He must 
be very unhko thy brother, Bomola : and it is the 
bettor. You no visilns, I trust, my young 
friend?” ^ 

Ai this moment tho door opened, and there en- 
tered, uiitfiinounced, a tall oldeily nian in a liand- 
some black silk luoct>, who, unwinding his beochetto 
from liis neck and taking off his cap, disclosed a head 
as white as Baido’sf He oast a keen glance of sur- 
prise at the group before him^ — tho young stranger 
Ifeaning in that ilial attitude, while Bardo’s hand 
rested on his bhouldei, and Komola sitting near with 
eyes dilated by anxiety apd agitation. But there 
was an instantaneous change ; Bardo let fall his 
hand, Tito raised himself from his stooping posture, 
and Bomola rose to meet the visitor with an alac- 
rity which impKed all the greater intimacy, because 
it was unaccompaniod by any smiJo. 

“ Well, god-daughter,” said the stately man, as he 
touched Bomola’s shoulder ; Maso said you had a 
visitor, but I came in nevertheless.” 

“It is thou, Bernardo,” said Bardo. “Thou art 
come at a fortunate moment. This, yoimg man,” he 
continued, while Tito rose and bowed, “is one of the 
chief citizens of Florence, Messer Bernardo del Hem, 
my oldest, I had almost said my only friend— whose 
good opinion, if you can win it, may cany yon feir. 
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He is but three-ajid-tweuty, Bernardo, yet lie can 
* doubtless tell thee much which thou wilt care to 
hear ; for though a scholar, he has already travelled 
&r, and looked on other things besides the maiiu- 
scripts for which thou hast too light an esteem/* 

Ah, a Greek, as I augur,** said Bernardo, return- 
ing Tito’s reverence but sL’ghtly, and sur\^eying him 
with that sort of glanoti which seems almost to out 
like fine steeh “Newly ^arrived in Florence, it ap- 
pears. The name of Mossete — or part of it, for it is 
doubtless a long one ? ’* ♦ 

“ On the contrary,*’ said Titp, with peifect good- 
humour, “ it is most modestly free from polysyllabic 
pomp. My name is Tito Melorso.” 

“Truly?** said Bernardo, rather scornfully, as he 
took a seat; “I liad expected ij: to be at least as 
long as the names of a city, a nver, a province, and 
an empire all put together. Wo Florentines mostly 
use names as we do prawns, and strip them of all 
flourishes before we trust them to our tliroats/* 
“WeU, Bardo,*’ he contmued, as if the stranger 
were not worth further notice, and changing his tone 
of sarcastic suspioidh for one of sadness, “ we have 
buried him.” 

“ Ah 1 *’ replied Bardo, with corresponding sadness, 
“ and a new epoch has come for Florence — a dark 
one, 1 fear. Lorenzo has left ];>ehind him an inheri- 
tance that is but like the alchemist’s laboratory 
when the wisdom of the alchemist is gone.” 

“Not altogether so,” said Bernardo. “Piero de* 
Medici has abundant intelligence ; his faults are 
only lihe foults of hot blood. I love the lad— lad he 
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Will always be to mo, as I have always been * little 
father’ to him.” ‘ 

'*Yet all who want a new order of things are 
likel)' to conceive now hopes,” said llardo. “We 
shall have the old stiife of parties, I feai.” 

“ If wo could have a new order of things that was 
something else than knocking down one coat of 
arms to put uji another,” Hs^d Bernardo, “ I should 
be ready to say, ‘I belong to no party; I am a 
PlorontiiK^.’ But as long as parlies are in question, 
I am a M ^dic^oan, and will bo a Medicean till T die. 
I am of the same mipd as Farinata degh Uberti : if 
any man asks me what is meant by siding with a 
party, I say, as he ^hd, ‘ To wish ill or well, for the 
sake of past wrongs or kindnesses.’ ” 

Puring this slioU dialogue, Tito had been stand- 
ing, and now took his leave. 

“But come again at the same hour to-morrow,” 
said Bardo, graciously, befofc Tito left the room, 
“ that I may give you Bartolommeo’s answer.” 

“From what quarter of the sky has this pretty 
Greek j^oungster alighted so close to thy chair, 
Bardo?” said Bomardo del Ner(>, as the door closed. 
He spoke with diy emphasis, evidently intended to 
convey something more to Bardo than was implied 
by the mere words. 

“ He is a scholar who has been shipwrecked and 
has saved a few gems, for which he wants to find a 
'purchaser. I am going to send him to Bartolommeo 
Scala, for thou knowest it were more prudent in me 
to abstain from further purchases.” 

Bernardo shrugged bis shoulders and saicL “Bom- 
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ola, wilt thou see if my servant is without? I 
9rdered him to wait for me hero.” Then, when 
Bomola was at a suffioiout distance, he leaned for- 
ward and said to Bardo in a low, ompliatic tone — 

** Komembor, Bardo, thou hast a rare gem of thy 
own 5 take care no one gets it wlio is not likely to 
pay a worthy price. That luetty Greek has a lithe 
sleekness al)Oiit him, tha^ seems marvellously fitted 
for slipping easily into any nest ho fixes his mind 
on.” • 

Bardo was startled : the association of TKto with 
tlie image of his lost son had excluded instead of 
suggesting the thought of Eomola. But almost 
immediately there seemed to a loaetion which 
mado him gi asp the warning as if it had been a 
hope. • 

^^But why not, Bernardo? If the young man 
approved himself worthy — ^lio is a scholai- and — 
and there would be no <h*ffioulty about tho dowry, 
wliich always makes thee gloomy.” 
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A LTfiAKNED SQUABBLE. 

Baktolommeo Rcala, secretary of the Florentine 
Republic, on whonr Tito Melema had been thus led 
to anchor his hopes, lived in a handsome palace close 
i,o the Poita Pirtfi, now known as the Casa Gherar- 
desca. His arms — an azure ladder transverse on a 
golden field, with the motto Ch^adatim placed over 
the entrance — told all comers tliat the miller’s son 
held Ids ascent to honours by his own efforts a fact 
to be pioclaimed without wincing. The secretary 
was a vain and pompous man, but he was also an 
honest one ; lie was sincerelj^ convinced of his own 
merit, and could see no reason for feigning. The 
topmost round of his azure ladder had been reached 
by this time: he had held his secretaiyship these 
twenty years — ha4 long since made his orations ox^ 
the rbiffMeroj or platform of the Old Palace, as the 
custom was, in the presence of princely visitors, 
while Marzocoo, the republican lion, wore his gold 
crown on the occasion, and all the people cried, 
** Viva Messer Bartolommeo 1” — h$d been on an em^ 
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bassy to Eome, and had there been made titular 
Senator, Apostolical Secretary, Knight of tlie Golden 
Spur; and had, eight years ago, been Gonfalonieie 
— last goal of the Florentine citizen’s ambition. 
Meantime he had got lichei and richer, and more 
and more gouty, after the manner of successful mor- 
tality ; and the Knight of the Golden Spur had often 
to sit with helpless cuslftoned heel under the hand- 
some loggia he had huilj for himself, overlooking 
the spacious gardens and lawn at tire back of his 
palace, ^ 

He was in this jiosition on the day when lie had 
gi-anted the desired interview to Tito Melema, The 
May afternoon snn was on the flowers and the grass 
beyond the pleasant shade of the loggia; the too 
stately silk Iticco was cast aside, mi the light loose 
mantle was thrown over his tunic; hi^ beautiful 
daughter Alessandia aijd hei husband, the Greek 
soldier-poot Marullo, were seated on one side of 
him; on the other, two friends not oppressively 
illustrious, and therefore the better listeners. Yet, 
to say nothing of the gout, Messer Bartolommeo’s 
felicity was far from perfect : it waS embittered by 
the contents of certain papers that lay before him, 
consisting chiefly of a correspondence between him- 
self and Politian. It was a human foible at that 
period (incredible as it may see’wi) to recite quarrels, 
and favour scholarly visitors with the communica- 
tion of an entire and lengthy correspondence ; and 
this was neither the first nor the second time that 
Soala had asked the candid opinion of his friends as 
to tke balance of right and wrong in some half-soor^ 
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Latin letters between himself and Politian, all sprinp^ 
ing ont of eertaiu epigrams written in Iho most play- 
ful tone in the world. It war the story of a veiy 
typical and pretty quarrel, in which we are inter- 
ested, because it supplied preciR(dy that thistle of 
liatred necessary, according to Nolle, as a stimulub to 
the shiggisli paces of tire cautious steed, Friendship. 

Politian, liavrng boon a dejected jrretender to the 
love and tlie han<i of Scaln’s daughter, kept a very 
sharj) aii<l learned tooth in readiness against tho too 
prosporoitts and presumptuous secretary, who had do- 
olinod the greatest ^scholar of tho ago for a son-in- 
law. Scala was a meritorious public servant, and, 
moreover, a lucky ^xnmi — naturally exasperating to 
an offended scholar ; but then — 0 beautifiil balance 
of things ! — ^he h^d an itch for authorship, and was 
a bad writer — one of those excellent people who, 
sitting in gouty slippers, “jienned poetical trifles*' 
entirely for their own amusement, without any view 
to an audience, and, consequently, sent them to 
their friends in letters, which were the literary peri- 
odicals of the fiftoentl) ceiitniy. Now Soala had 
abundance of fiictods who weib ready to praise his 
writings : friends liktj Ficino and Landino-^-amiablo 
browsers in tho Medicean park along with himself — 
who found his Latin prose style elegant and mascu- 
line ; and the terrible Joseph Scaliger, who was to 
pronounce him totally ignorant of Ijatinity, was at 
a comfortable distance in the next oentory. But 
i»vhen was the fatal coquetry inherent in superfluous 
authorship ever quite contented with the ready 
praise of friends? That critical supercilious Poll- 
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tian~a fellow-browsor, who was far from amiable — 
be made awaie that the solid seoretai'y showed, 
in his leisure hours, a pleasant fertility in verses, 
which indicated pretty clearly how much he might 
do in tliat way if ho were not a man of aflairs. 

Ineffable moment! when the man you secretly 
liate sends you a Latin epigram with a false gender 
— hendooasyllables wiih^a questionable elision, at 
least a toe too much — attempts at poetic figures 
which are manifest soleoiJms. Tliat moment liad 
come to Politian : the secretary had put fiorth his 
soft head fi-om tlao official she^, and the terrible 
lurking crab was down u2)on him. Politifin had 
used tho fieodom of a friend, and^pleasantly, in the 
form of a Latin ojugranj, coriected the mistake of 
Scala in making the culex (an insect too well knowiv 
on the banks of the Arno) of the inferior or femi- 
nine gender. Scala reifiied by a bad joke, in suit- 
able Latin verses, referring to Politian’s misuccessful 
suit Bettci and better, Politian found tho verses 
very pretty and highly facetious : the more was the 
pity that they were seriously incorrect, and inas- 
much as Scala had alleged that he had* written them 
in imitation of a Greek epigram, Politian, being on 
such friendly terms, would enclose a Greek opigmm 
of Ids own, on the same interesting insect — not, we 
may presume, out of any wish to humble Scala, but 
rather to instruct him; said epigram containing a 
lively conceit about Venus, Cupid, and the culex, of 
a kind much tasted at that period, founded partly 
on the zoological foot that the gnat, like Venus, 
was bom from the waters. Scala, in reidy, begged 
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to say that his verses were never intended for a 
scholar with such debcate ollactories as ?olitian| 
nearest of all living men to the perfection of the 
ancients, and of a taste so fastidious that sturgeon 
itself must seem insipid to him ; defended his own 
verses, nevcillieless, though indeed they wore written 
hastily, without eoircetion, and intended as an agree- 
able cbstraction duiing the^ sumnier heat to himself 
and such fri(*nds as were satisfied with mediocrity, 
he, Scala, not being likb some other people, who 
courted publicity thiough the booksellers. For the 
rest, lie bad baicly enough Gieek to make out the 
sense of the epigram so giaciously sent him, to say 
nothing of tasting^its elegances; but — the epigram 
was Politian’s : what more need be said? Still, by way 
<Jf postscript, he feared that his incomparable fiiond’s 
compaiibon of the gnat to Venus, on account of its 
origin from the waters, was in many ways ticklish. 
On the one hand, Venus mCght be offended ; and on 
the other, unless the poet intended an allusion to 
the doctrine of Thales, that cold and damp origin 
seemed doubtfiil to Scala in the case of a creature so 
fond of warmth; a fish wore p^eihaps the better com- 
parison, or, when the power of flying was in question, 
an eagle, oi nideed, when the darkness was taken im 
to consideiation, a bat or an owl were a less obscure 
and more apposite parallel, &c. &o. Here was a 
great opportunity fSr Politian. He was not aware, he 
wrote, that when he had Scala’s verses placed before 
him, there was any question of sturgeon, but xatbetr 
of frogs and gudgeons : made short work with Soala's 
defence of liis own Latin, and mangled him terribly 
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on the fiioore of the stupid oriticisms he had ventured 
on the Greek epigram kindly foi warded to him as a 
tnodeh Wretched cavils, indeed I for as to the damp 
origin of the gnat, there was the authority of Virgil 
himself, who had called it the alumnus of the waters 
and as to what his dear dull friend had to say about 
the fish, the eagle, and the rest, it was ''nihil ad 
rem ; ” for because the eagle could fly higher, it by 
no means followed that the gnat could not fly at all, 
&c. &o« He was ashamed, however, to dwell on 
such trivialities, and thus to swell a gnat in^ an ele- 
pliant ; but, for his own part, would only add that he 
bad nothing deceitful or double about him, neither 
was he to be caught wlien present by the false bland- 
ishments of tlxose who slandered him in his absence, 
agreeing rather with a Homeric sentiment on that, 
head — ^which furnished a Greek quotation to serve as 
powder to his bullet, 

The quarrel could not ead there. The logic could 
hardly get worse, but the secretary got more pomp- 
ously self-asserting, and the scholarly poet’s temper 
more and more venomous. Politian had been gener- 
ously willing to hold up a mirror, by which the too- 
inflated secretary, beholding his own likeness, might 
be induced to cease setting up his ignorant defences 
of bad Latin against ancient authorities whom the 
consent of centuries had placed beyond question, — 
unless, indeed, he had designed to sink in literature 
iu proportion as he rose in honours, that by a sort 
of compensation men of letters might feel them- 
selves his equals. In return, Politian was begged 
to esge^ne Soala’s writings : nowhere would he find 
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a more devout admiration of antiquity. The seore- 
tary was ashamed of the age in which he lived, and 
blushed for it. indeed, tliero were who want- 

ed to have their own works praised and exalted to a 
level with ihe divine momuments of antiquity ; but 
he, Scala, could not oblige them. And as to the 
honours which were offimsive to the envious, they 
had been well earned : wilpicss Iiis whole life since 
he came in penury to Florence. The elegant scholar, 
in reply, was not surprised that Scala found the Age 
distasteful to him, since he himsel^ was so distaste- 
ful to the Age ; ney, it was with perfect accuracy 
that he, the elegant scholar, had called Scala a 
branny monster, irasumch as he was formed from 
the offscourings of monsters, bom amidst the refuse 
ef a mill, and omjnently woriby the long-oaxod office 
of turning tlie paternal millstones {in pistrini sordibus 
nafus et quidem plstrino diqnmimus ) ! 

It was not without reference to Tito’s appointed 
visit that tlie papers containing this corrospoudence 
were brought out to-day. Here was a new Greek 
scholar whose accomplishmonts were to be tested, 
and on nothing did Scala more desire a dispassionate 
opinion fi*om persons of superior knowledge than on 
that Greek epigram of Folitian’s. After sufficient 
introductory talk concermiig Tito’s travels, after a 
survey and discu^ision of the gems, and an easy 
passage from the mention of f he lamented Iiorensso’s 
eagerness in collecting such specimens of ancient 
art to the subject of cdassical tastes and studies in 
general and their present condition in Florence, it 
was inevitable to mention Politian, a man of emi« 
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nent ability indeed, but a little too arrogant— aRBum- 
ing to be a HereuleB, whose office it was to destroy 
all the literary nionstrosilios of the ago, and writing 
letters to liis elders without wigning tliem, as if they 
wore miraculous revehitioim that could only have 
one source. And after all, were not Ijis own criti- 
cisms often questionable and his tastes perverse? 
He was fond of saying ^lungent things about the 
men who thought tliey wn>te like Cicero bo(‘ause 
they ended every sentence with “ esse vidotur : ” but 
while he was boasting of his freedom fro* servile 
imitation, did lie not fall into |he oth(*r extienie, 
running after strange words and affected phrases? 
Even in his iimch-belauded ^Miscellanea’ was every 
point tenable ? And Tito, who had just been look- 
ing into the ‘Miscellanea,’ found so^rnuch to say that 
was agreeable to the seciotaiy - he would have dtmo 
BO from the mere disxiosition to please, without fur- 
ther motive — ^that he shdwed himself quite worthy 
to bo made a judge in the notable correspondence 
conoorning the cvlex, ITere was the Greek epigram 
which Politian had doubtless tliought the finest in 
llie world, though ho kad pietendod V) believe that 
the ‘^transmarini,” the Greeks themselves, would 
make light of it: liad he not been unintentionally 
speaking the truth in his false modesty? 

Tito was ready, and scarified the epigram to 
Roala’s content. 0 wrise young judge I He could 
doubtless ajipreoiate satire even in the vulgar 
tongue, and Scala — ^who, excellent man, not seek* 
ing publicity through the booksellers, was never un- 
provided with hasty uncorrected trifles,” as a sort 

E 
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of Bherboi for a visitor on a hot day, or, if the 
weather wore cold, why then as a cordial — ^had a 
few little njatlerp in the shape of Sonnets, turning 
on well-known foiblos of Politian’s, which he would 
not like to go any farther, but which would, perhaps, 
amuse the company. 

Enough : l^to took his leave under an urgent in- 
vitation to come again. Bib gems were interesting; 
e8p<'oially thc^ agate, with the lusiis naturcB in it — 
most wonderful semblanco of Cupid riding on the 
lion; anti the ^Mow’s stone,” with the lion-headed 
ser]:)ent enchased it ; both of which the seoretaiy 
agreed to buy — the latter as a reinforcement of his 
preventives against the gout, whi(‘h gave him such 
severe twinges that it was plain (»iiough how intoler- 
able it would be if he were not well supplied with 
rings of rare virtue, and with an amulet worn close 
under the right breast But Tito was assured tliai 
he himself was more iuter^ting than his gems. He 
liad won his way to the Soala Palace by the reoom*- 
mendation of Bardo do' Bardi, who, to ho sure, was 
Scala’s old acquaintance and a wortliy scholar, in spite 
of his overvaloiiig himself a*little (a frequent foible 
in the secretary's friends) ; but ho must come again 
on the ground of his own manifest accomplishments. 

The interview could hardly have ended more 
auspiciously ibr Tito, and as he walked out at the 
Porta Pint! that he might laugh a little at his ease 
over the afiair of the eukx, he felt that fortune could 
hardly mean to turn her back on him again at pres- 
ent, since she had taken him by the liand in thie 
decided uay. 
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* A FACE IN THE CBOWD. 

It is easy to northern people to rise oaily on Mid- 
summer morning, to see the de%on the grassy edge 
of the dusty pathway, to notice the fiesh shoots 
among the darker green of the oak and fir in the 
coppice, and to look over the gate at tli(» shorn 
meadow, witliout recollecting that it is tlie Nativity 
of St John the Baptist. * 

Not so to the Florentine — still less to the Floren- 
tine of the fifteenth century ; to him on that particu- 
lar morning the brightness of tlie eastern sun on the 
Arno had something* special in it;* the ringing of 
tlie bells was articulate, and declared it to be the 
great summer festival of Florence, the day of San 
Giovanni. 

San Giovanni had been the patron saint of Flor- 
ence for at least eight hun<lred years — over sinci^ the 
time when the Lombard Queen Tlieodolinda had oom- 
manded her subjects to do him peculiar honour; nay, 
says old Villani, to the best of his knowledge, ever 
since the days of Constantine the Great and Pope 
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Sylvester, when the Florentines deposed their idol 
Mars, whom they wore novortlioloss caioful not to 
treat with contumely; for while they consecrated 
their beautiful and noble temple to the honour of 
God and of the “Il<^ato Moss(ue Santo Giovanni,” 
they placed old Mjirs respectfully on a high tower 
nf»ar tlio River Amo, finding in certain ancient 
memorials tliat ho had beox^ elected as their tutelar 
d(dty under su<‘h astral influences that if ho were 
broken, or o1 her wise treated with indignity, the city 
would Huflr jr great damage and mutation. But in the 
fifteenth century that discreet regard to the feelings 
of the Man-destroyer had long vanished : the god of 
the spear and shiel^ had cc'ased to fi’own by the side 
of the Arno, and the defences of the Republic were 
hpid to lie in its craft and its eoffers. For speai and 
shield could be liiicd by gold florins, and on the gold 
florins there had always boon the image of San 
Giovanni- ‘ 

Much good had come to Florence since the dim 
time of struggle between the old patron ai»d the 
new: some qnan oiling and bloodshed, doubtless, 
between Guolf«aiid Gliibollinf^^ between Black and 
Wliite, bc'tween orthodox R(ms of the Church and 
heretic Paterlni; some fltHxls, famine, and pesti- 
lence ; but still much wealth and glory. Florence 
had achieved conquests over walled cities once 
mightier than itself and (wp<*cially over hated Pisa, 
whose marble buildings were too high and beautiful, 
whose masts were too much honoured on Greek and 
Italian coasts. The name of Florence had bt^on 
growing prouder and prouder in all the courts of 
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Europe, nay, in Africa liftolf, on tho strength of 
•purest gold coinage, finest dyes and texiuies, pio- 
eminent soholarshij) and j)Ootic gcuiius, and wits 
of tlie most Horviooable sort for stah'smanship and 
banking : it was a name so omnipresent that a Pope 
with a turn for epigi'ain had called Florontines tho 
fifth element/' And for this liigli destiny, though 
it might partly depend# on tho slars and Madonna 
deli' Lmpruneta, and (‘crjainly d(*p(»nded on other 
higher Powers less oft(ui named, the piaise was 
greatly duo to San Giovanni, whoso imjlgo was on 
the fair gold florins. * 

'I’liorcfore it was fitting that tho day of San Gio- 
vanni — that ancient Church festival already ven- 
erable in tho (lays of St Augustine — should bo a 
day of peculiar rejoicing to Floreyce, and should be 
ushered in by a vigil duly kept in strict old Floron- 
iine fashion, with much dancing, with much si root 
jesting, and perhaps with not a little stone-throw- 
ing and window-breaking, Iml emphatically with cor- 
Uiii stjoet sights such as could only be piovidod by 
a city which held in its service a clever Cecca, en- 
gineer and architect, Valuable alike in sieges and in 
shows. By tlio help of C(‘cca, tho \ory saints, sur- 
rounded with their slmond-shaped glory, and float- 
ing on clouds with their joyous companionship of 
winged cherubs, oven as tlu^y ^lay be sc^en to this 
day in the pictures of Perugino, seemed, on the eve 
of San Giovanni, to have biought their piece of the 
heavens down into the narrow streets, and to pass 
slowly through them 5 and, more wonderful still, saints 
of gigantio size, with attendant angels, might be seen, 
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not seated, but moving in a slow mysterious manner 
along the strc^ots, like a procesHion of colossal figures* 
come down fioin the high domes and tribunes of tlie 
churches. Tlio clouds were made of good woven 
stulT, thc» saiiits and cheinbs weio nnglorified mor- 
tals sup])oited by fiim i>ais, and Ihoso mysterious 
^giants wcie really men of very sti^ady bmin, bal- 
ancing theiuhelves on st^ts, and enlaiged, like 
Greek tragedians, by hiigp masks and stuffed shoul- 
ders; but ho was a miHora.bly unimaginative Flor- 
entine wKo thouglit only of that — nay, somewhat 
inifiious, for in lha images of siicied things was 
there not some of the viitue of sacked things them- 
selves? And if, after that, tlioio came a eompany 
of rneiry black domous well aTined with claws and 
tkongs, and other ^implements of spoit, ready to per- 
fomi impumjjitn faiees of bastinadoing and dothes- 
tearing, why, that was the demons’ way of keeping 
a vigil, and they, too, might have descended bom ihe 
domes and tlie tnlmnes. The Tuscan mind slipped 
fixim the d(wout to tlie bur]<»hque, as readily as water 
round an angUs; and the saints had already had 
their tuin, liad^gone their way^ and made their due 
pause befoio the gates ol San Giovanni, to do him 
hoij(»ur on the eve of his Jesta. And on the morrow, 
the groat day thus uslu^rod in, it was fitting that the 
tributary symbols pgid to liloronce by all its depen- 
dent oitioB, districts, and villages, whether conquered, 
prritected, or of immemorial possession, should be 
offered at the shrine trf San Giovanni in the old 
octagonal church, once the cathedral and now the 
baptistery, where oveiy Florentine had had ihe sign 
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of the Cjosf} made with the anointing chiism on his 
<brow ; that all the city, fiom the white-haiied man 
to the stnpling, and from the matron to the lisping 
child, should bo clothed m its best to do honour to 
the great day, and see the goat sight; and that 
again, when the sun was sloping and the stieots 
were cool, theie should Ix) the glonous race oi^ 
Cot so, when the unsaddled hoises, dothed in iich 
trappings, should lun light across the city, bom the 
Porta a! Piato on the *north-west, thiough tlio 
Meroato Vccohio, to the Poita Santa jC^roco on 
the south-east, whore the iichost of Pain, or vel- 
vet and brocade banners witii silk linings and 
fringe of gold, such as beconx^ a city that half- 
clothed the weU-dressed woild, wore mounted on 
a triumphal car awaiting the winner or winner’s 
owner. 

And thereafter followed more dancing ; nay, 
through the whole da/, says an old chiomolei at 
the beginning of that cenluiy, thoie were woddmgs 
<ind the gandest gatherings, with so much piping, 
music and song, with balls and feasts and gladness 
and ornament, that this earth might ^avo been mis- 
taken foi Paradise ! 

In this year of 1492, it was, perhaps, a httle less 
easy to make that mistake. Loienzo the magm- 
fleent and subtle was dead, and an arrogant, in- 
cautious Piero was come m his &om, an evil change 
for Florence, unless, indeed, the wise horse prefers 
the bad rider, as more easily thrown from the saddle*, 
and already the regets for Loienzo were getting 
less predominant ovei the murmurod desire for gov- 
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ernment on a broader basifl, in which corruption 
might be arrested, and there might be that free play 
for everybody’s jc^alousy and anibition, which made 
the ideal liberty of tlie good old quarrelsome, strug- 
gling timcb, wlieii Floieuce raised her great build- 
ings, r(‘arod her own boldiorB, drove out would-be 
.tyrants at the bWoi*d’s point, and was proud to keep 
faith at her own loss, fwoienzo was dead, Po]>e 
Innocent was dying, and a tionblesome Neapolitan 
succession, with an intiiguing, ambitious Milan, 
might sot Italy by the ears bedbre* long : the times 
were likely to be (hfficult. Still, there was all the 
more reason that the Bepublio should fo-eji its re- 
ligious festivals. ^ 

And MidBuium(»T morning, in this year 1492, was 
not less blight than usual. It was betimes in the 
morning that the symbolic oflbriiigs to bo earned m 
grand procession were all aa*<(M>ibl<‘d iii.ir start- 
ing-point in the Piazza della Signoiia — U)a^ Limoub 
piazza, whore stood then, and stand now, the mas- 
sive turreted Palace of the People, called lb Palazzo 
Vecchio, and the spacious Loggia, bi . ^ Orcagna 
— the scene of all grand State ♦ceremonial. ’Chi sky 
made the faiiest blue tent, and under it the bdls 
swung so vigorously tlia+ ''very evil bjL»irit with sense 
(iuougli to be foimidablo, must long Sijict have taken 
his flight ; windows and terraced roofs wore alive with 
human faces ; sombre stone houses were bright with 
lianging draperies ; the boldly soaring palace tower, 
the yet older square tower of the Bargello, and the 
spire of the neighbouring Badia, seemed to keep 
watch above; and below, on the broad polygonal 
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flagH of the piazza, wan the gloiimit; bliow of banners, 
and horses with rich trappings, and gigantic ccri, 
or tapers, that were litly called towers — straijg<>ly 
iiggrandised descendants of ihose torches by whoso 
faint light tho Chuich woisJiippi'd m th(‘ (lataconibs, 
Iletimos in the motning all pioeeswons had need to 
move under the Midsummer sky of Floionce, wli(*ro 
tJic shelter of tho nanciv streets must every now 
«iud then be exchanged foi the ghiK^ of wide spaces ; 
and tlio sun would be high up in tho luMvens bofoie 
the long pomj) had ended its pilgiimag|t’» in the 
IMazza dl San Giovanni. ^ 

Ihit }j(*o wheio the procession was to pause, the 
ent ^ ity, with its ingenious Cocoa, had jiro- 
Ml’ 1 tent than the sky; foi th(‘ whole of 
1 (i > 1 (h I ImoiiK#, fu)in tho octagonal baptistery 
in llw V 0 , In llio facade of the cathedral and tho 
ualJ,^ I b nCs on the othei sides of the quad- 
tao'j;!*, V le^t, at •the height of foity feet or 

lo <•, bujo draiiery, adorned with well-stitched 
]Ji » and tlu* familiar coats of aims, while 

Hh( » > MiiUiy- coloured banucis diooped at fit 

angles iMi ' this suporincunibent bbac — a gorgeous 
»aiiibow-ljt sle Her to tho waiting spectators who 
leaned h* m llic windows, and made a narrow border 
on tho pav^ in< » > and w shed foi the coming of tho 
show. 

One of these spectators was Tito Melenio. Bright, 
in the midst of brightnoss, bo sat at tho window of 
the room above Nello’s shop, his right elbow resting 
on tho red drapery hanging from tho window-sill, 
and his head supported in a backward position by 
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the right hand, which pressed tho curls against his 
ear. His face woi(3 that blnud liveliness, as far re- 
moved from oxcitsibility as frnin heaviness or gloom, 
which marks the (v^mpdiiion popular alike amongst 
men and women — the companion who is never ob- 
trusive or noisy from uneasy vanity or excessive 
animal spiiits, and wh<»ho brow is never contracted 
by resentuK'ni or indignation. Ho showed no other 
change from tlie two months and more that had 
passed siuco Ins first ajipeaianco in tho weather- 
stained l^ULic and hose, than tliat added radiance of 
good foitune, which is like tho just peiceptible per- 
fecting of A flower after it lias dmnk a morning’s 
smjbonms. Close behind him, ensconced in the 
narrow angle between his cLdr and the window- 
frame, stood the bhrn figure of Nello in holiday suit, 
and at his left the younger Cennini— Pietro, the 
erudite collector of proof-sheets, not Domenico the 
pMotical, Tito was lookinj]^ alternately down on the 
scone btilow, and upwaid at tlie varied knot of gazers 
and talkers immediately around him, some of whom 
had come in after witnessing tho commencement of 
the procossiois in tho Piazza Hlclla Signoria. Piero 
di Oosimo was raising a laugh among them by his 
grimaces and anathemas at the noise of tiro bolls, 
against which no kind of ear-stuffing was a sufficient 
barricade, since the more he staffed his ears the 
more he felt the vibration of his skull ; and deolar-< 
ing that he would bury himself in the most solitary 
spot of the Valdarno on a festa, if he were not con- 
demned, as a painter, to lie in wait for the secrets of 
odour tlkat wore sometimes to be caught from the 
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floating of banners and tlio chance grouping of the 
multitude. 

Tito had just turned liis iayghiiig face away from 
the whimsical painter to look down at the small 
drama going on among the clieokorcd border of 
spectators, when at the angle of the marble steps 
in fiont of the Duomo, noaily opposito Nello’s shop, 
he saw a man^s face uptulned to wauls him, and fix- 
ing on him a gaze th»it seejped to have more mean- 
ing in it than the ordinary j»assiiig obseivalioii of a 
stranger. It was a face witli tonsiiied hsad, that 
rose above the black mantle and white tunic of a 
Dominican friar — a very common sight in Florence ; 
but the glance had somolhing pecjiliar in it foi Tito. 
There was a faint suggestion in it, cei'lainly not of 
an unpleasant kind. Yet what ploysant association 
had he over had with monks ? None. The glance 
and the suggestion hardly took longer than a flash 
of lightning. 

Nello ! ’’ said Tito, hastily, but immediately 
added, in a tone of disappointment, ‘^Ah, he has 
turned louiid. It was that tall, thin ftiar who is 
going up the steps. Pwautod you toitell me if you 
knew aught of him?” 

** One of the Frati l^redicatori,” said Nolle, care- 
lessly; ‘‘you don’t expect me to know the private 
histoiy of the crows.” ^ 

“ I seem to remember something about his face,” 
Si^d Tito. “It is on uncommon fiico.” 

“What? you thought it might bo our Fra Giro- 
lamo? Too tall; and he never shows himself in 
Uiu-t chanoe way ” 
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“Besides, that loud-baiking OiouJid of the Lord*^ 
is not in Moience just now,” said Fianoosoo Cei, the 
popular [>oet ; “ he has taken Piuro do' Medici’s hint, 
to carry his i ailing prophecies on a journey for a 
while.” 

•*Tho Fidl(‘ neither lails iioi pioi)hesies against 
any man,” said a middlo-agod personage seatc^l at 
th(* other eoiiiei of ihe wiiSvlow ; “ ho only prophesies 
against vie(^ If you tlnnk that an attack on your 
po(‘ins, Ftaneosco, it is not the Frate’s fault.” 

“ All, (he’s gone into tho Duomo now,” said Tito, 
who liad watched the figure ('ageily. “No, 1 was 
not umlor that niistakt^, Nello. Your Fra Girolamo 
iiHs a high nose o^kI a largo underJip. I saw him 
onc'o - he is not handsome ; hut this man • . 

^ “Tiuco to your descriptions!” said Cennini. 
“Haik! sec I Here conic tho hoisomen and the 
bannors. lliat standaid,” he eontinuod, laying his 
hand familiaily on Tito’s shoulder, — “that eurriod 
on tho horse with white trappings — that with the 
red eagle holding tlie gre(*ii dragon botwoon his 
talons, and the red lily over tho eagle— is the Gon- 
falon of tho Guelf party, and those cavaliers close 
round it are the chief officers of the Guelf party. 
That is one of our proudest banners, grumble as 
we may ; it means the triumph of the Guolfs, which 
moans the triumph of Florentine will, which means 
triumph of tin* popolani.” 

“Nay, go on, Cennini,” said the middle-aged man, 

> A play on tbo name of tho Dommi( ans (Domini Canu) which 
was auvCpted by themselves, and which is pictonally represented 
in a fresco painted for them by Simone Aiemmi. 
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seated at the window, *‘whi<'li means triumph of 
ih© fht popolani over the lean, which again moans 
triumph of the fattest popolauo over Ihose who aie 
less fat.” * 

‘‘Oronaca, you are becoming sententious,” said 
the printer; “Fra (l^irolauio’s pieachmg will spoil 
you, and make you take lifi^ by the wrong handle. 
Trust mo, your cornices ^dl lose half their beauty 
if you begin to mingle bitteiness with thorn ; iliat 
is the nianiera Tedesca whfch yr>u used to declaim 
against when you came fioni Rome. TJjio next 
palace you build we shall see ^ou trying to put 
the Frate^H doctrine into atone,” 

‘‘That is a goodly show of cavaliots,” said Tito, 
who had learned by tliis time the best way to please 
Florentines; “but are there not strangers amon^ 
them? I see foreign costumes.” ^ 

“Assuiedly,” said Oennini; “you see theie the 
Oratois from Franco, Militn, and Venice, and behind 
them are English and German nobles ; for it is cus- 
tomary that all foieigii visitors of distinction pay their 
tribute to 8an Giovanni in the train of that gonfalon. 
For my part, I think our Florentine cayiliors sit thoh 
horses as well as any of thoso out -and -thrust nor- 
therners, whose wits he in thoir heels and saddh^s ; 
and for yon Venetian, I fancy lie would feel himself 
more at ease on the back of a dolphin. Wo ought 
to know something of borBomanslftp, for wo excel all 
Italy in the sports of the Giostra, and the money we 
spend on them. But you will see a finer sliow of 
our chief men by-and-by, Melcma ; my biothei him- 
self will be among the officers of the Zecca.” 
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“ Tho banners are the better sight,” said Piero di 
Cosimo, forgetting the noise in his delight at the 
winding stream of colora as the tiibntaiy standards 
advanced round the piazm. “ Tho Florentine men 
are so-so , they make but a sony show at this dis- 
tance with their patch of sallow flesh-tint above the 
black garments ; but those banners with their velvet, 
and satin, and minever, aad brocade, and their end- 
less play of dehcate li^jht and shadow 1 — Val your 
human talk and doings are a tamo jest ; the only 
passionate life is in form and colour.” 

“Ay, Piero, if S^tanasso could paint, thou wouldst 
s< 11 thy sou] to learn his secrets,” said Nello. “ But 
there is little hlfehhood of it, seeing the blessed 
angels themselves aie such poor hands at chiaroscuro, 
if one may jud^o from their eapo-^opera^ tlio Ma- 
donna Nunziata.” 

“ Tliero go tho banners of Pisa and Arozzo,” said 
Cennini. “ Ay, Messer Pisano, it is no us© for you 
to look sullen ; you may as well carry your banner 
to our San Giovanni willi a good grace. ^Pisans 
false, Florentines blind’ — the second half of that 
prove! b will hold no longer^ There come the en- 
signs of our subject towns and signo es, Melema } 
tliey wiP all be suspended in San (hovauni until 
this day next year, when they will ^ve place to 
now ones.” 

“They are a fair sight,” said Tito; “and San 
Giovanni will surely be as well satisfied with that 
piodnoo of Italian looms as Minerva with her peploa, 
especially as he couteiits himself with so little 
pery. But my eyes are less delighted with those 
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whirling towers, which would soon make me fall 
fiom the window in S3rmpatlxetio veitiqo.” 

The “towers” of which Tito spoko were a pait of 
the procession esteemed veiy^ glorious by the Flor- 
entine populace ; and being perhaps chiefly a kind 
of hyperbole for the all -efficacious wax taper, were 
also called cert. But inasmuch as hyperbole is im- 
practicable in a real and Mteial fashion, these gigan- 
tic cerij some of them so li^ge as to bo of noot^sHily 
carried on wheels, weie not solid but hollow, and 
had their surface made not solely of waj, but of 
wood and pastelioard, gilded, oaived, and painted, 
as real sacred tapers often are, with successive cir- 
cles of figuies — waniors on hoisgback, foot-soldiers 
with lance and shield, dancing maidens, animals, 
trees and fruits, and m fine, says the old chronicle^ 
“all things tliat could delight tlie eye and the 
heait;” the holh)wnoss having the furthfi advan- 
tage that men oonld staffid inside these hyperbolic 
tapers and whirl them continually, so as to pro- 
duce a phantasmagonc effect, wliuh, considcnug the 
towers were numeious, must have been calculated to 
produce dizzmess on truly magnifictmt scale. 

PestUenza said Piero di Cosimo, moving i&om 
the window, “those whirbng circles one above the 
other are worse than the tangling of all the bells. 
Let me know when the last tapei has passed.” 

• “Nay, you will suiely like to Hie called when the 
oontadini come carrying then torches,” said Nello ; 

you would not miss the country-folk of the Mugello 
and the Casentino, of whom your favouiite Lionardo 
would make a liundred grotes(iuc sketches,” 
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“ No,*’ Haiti PioTO, rosolutoly, I will see nothing 
till tlie car of the ZeccMi c(hiioh. I have seen clov 
enough holding tapers aslant, l>otli with and witliout 
cowls, to last mo f<»r iny life.” 

“ BLo’^e il coinosi, then, Pieio— the car of the Zec- 
oa,” call(M] out Nello, after an interval (luring which 
towers and tapers in a descending scale of size had 
been making their slow trikisit. 

Fediddio exclaimed Francesco Cci, “that is a 
W(dl-tann(d San Giovanni I some sturdy Bomagnole 
beggar -fuan, Fll wairant. Our Signoria plays the 
host to all the Jewish and Christian scum tlxat every 
<)lh(»r mty shuts its gates against, and lets them fat- 
ten on us like St Anthony’s swine.” 

The eai of lln^ Zocca or Mint, which had just 
rplh'd into sight, was originally an immense wooden 
tow(^r or aro adoim d after the same fashion as the 
other tributaiy rw, inonnt(^d on a splendid car, and 
drawn by two mouse -eolmired oxen, whose mild 
heads looked out fiom lich ticii>piugs bearing the 
anus of tlie Zecoa. But tlie latter half of the oen- 
tuiy was g(dting iath(‘r ashamed of the towers with 
their ciicular.oi '.jiiral paiivtings, which had de- 
ligl^tod tlie eyes and the hearts of the other lialf, so 
that they had become a contemptuous proverb, and 
any ill -painted figured looking, as will sometimes 
happen to figures in the best ages of art, as if it had 
been boned for a ^)ie, was called fxfanfocdo da caro, 
a tower-puppet ; consequently improved taste, with 
Cecea to help it, had devised for the magnificent 
Zeeoa a triumphal car like a pyramidal oataMque, 
with ingenious wheels warranted to turn all comers 
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eaftily. Round the base were living fignroB of saints 
and angels arrayed in scnlptiiresque fashion ; and on 
the summit, at tlie height of thirty foot, well bound 
to an iron rod and holding an iron cross also firmly 
infixed, stood a living leproaentative of St J<jhn the 
Baptist, with arms and logs bare, a garment of liger- 
skins about his body, and a golden nimbus fastened 
on his head — ^as tho Precursor was wont to n])pear 
in the cloisters and cluirches^iiot having yet rev(\i]ed 
himsolf to painters as the brown, and sturdy boy wlio 
made one of the Holy Family, For where fK>uld tlie 
image of tho pation saint b(‘ ino^e fitly placed than 
on the symbol of tho Zecca? Was not the royal 
prerogative of coining money tln^ surest token that 
a city laid won its independence V and by tlie bless- 
ing of San Giovanni this ‘4>eautiful she(‘pfold” of 
his had shown thut token eailiest among tho Italian 
cities. Nevertheless, the annual function of i(q>re- 
senting tho patron saint Vas not among tJie high 
prizes of pulilic life , it was paid foi with sonn thing 
like ten shillings, a cak(^ weighing fourteen jKumds, 
two bottles of wine, and a handsome sup]>ly of light 
eatables ; tin* money being fiiniished*by tho mag- 
nificent Zecca, and the payment in kind hoing by 
peculiar “privilege” presented in a basket sus- 
pended on a pole from an uppei window of a pri- 
vate house, whereupon the oidoh)ii of the austere 
saint at once invigorated himself with a refisonable 
share of the sweets and wine, tlnew the remnants to 
the crowd, and embraced the mighty cake securely 
with his right arm tlirougli the remainder of his pas- 
sagOf Tbia was the attitude in which the mimic San 

E 2 
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Giovanni preBonted himself os the tall car jerked and 
vibiated on its slow way round the piazza to the nor-» 
them gate of the Baphstery. 

** There go the Masters of the Zeooa, and there is 
my brothel — ^you seo him, Melema?” cried OennizUi 
wi^h an agreeable stirring of pnde at showing a 
stranger what was too familiai to be remarkable to 
fellow-citizens. “ Behind^h‘ome the members of the 
Coi*poiation of Calims^ia,^ the dealers in foreign 
cloth, to which we liavo given our Florentine finish ; 
men ofi^ipe yeais, you see, who were matriculated 
before yim were jiom *, and then comes the fluuoua 
Art of Money-changers.” 

Many of therp matriculated also to the noble art 
of nsiuy befoto yon weie bom,” interrapted Fran- 
/•osco Cei, “ as ^you may discern by a certain fitful 
glare of the eye and sharp curve of the nose which 
manifest tlicir descent fiom the anoient Harpies, 
whose portiaits you saw supporting the arms of the 
Zeooa. Shaking oft old picjudioes now, such a pro- 
cession as that of some foui hundred passably ugly 
men carrying then tapers in open daylight, Diogenes- 
fashion, as if* tliey were looking for a lost quattrino, 
would make a merry spectacle for the Feast of Fools.** 

Blaspheme not against the usages of our city/* 
said Pietro Connini, much ofibndecL There are 
new wits who think they see things more truly 
because they stand on their hearls to look at them, 
like tumblers and mountebanks, instead of keeping 
the attitude of rational men. Doubtless it makes 

< ** Arte di Oalimara/' arte** bamg, in this iiBa of it, e^nivaleat 
to eoiiioration* 
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little rlifferenoe to Maestro Vaiano’s monkeys whether 
they see our Donatello’s statue of Judith witli thoir 
heads or tlioir tails uppeiniost.” 

Your solemnity will allow ^^ome quarter to play- 
ful fancy, I hope,” said Cei, with a shrug, “else 
what becomes of tlie ancients, whose example you 
sdiolars are bound to reveie, Messer Pietio? Life 
was never anything but a j^erpetual S(‘e-saw between 
gravity and jest.” ^ 

“ Keep your jest then till your end of the pole is 
uppermost,” said Cennini, still angiy, “ and^ that is 
not when the great bond of our Ejppublio is express- 
ing itself in ancient symbols, without which the 
vulgar would be conscious of notlpng beyond Ihoir 
own petty wants of back and stomach, and never 
rise to the sense of community in religion and law^ 
Tlieio has been no gioat people without processions, 
and file man who thinks himself too wise to be 
moved by them to anythfng but contempt, is like 
tlie puddle that was proud of standing alone while 
tho rivei rushed by/’ 

No one said anytliing alter this indignant buist 
of Oennini’s till he himsolf spoke again* 

“ Hark I the trumpets of the Rignoria : now comes 
the last stage of tlie show, MoJema. That is our 
Gfonfeloniere in tho middle, in the starred mantle, 
with the sword canied befoio him. Twenty years 
ago We used to see our foreign Podesti, who was 
pur judge in civil causes, walking on his right 
hand ; but our Bcpublic has been over-doctorod by 
clever jfeefeef. That is Hie Proposfo^ of tho Priori 
' Spokasiaaa or Moderator* 
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on tlie left; then come the other seven Priori; 
then all the other magietiaciofi a]j<l oflScials of oar 
Kepublic, You Bce yotir patron tho Sogretario?” 

“Them Ih Messei Bernardo del Nero also,” said 
Tito ; “ his visage is a line and venerable one, tliongh 
it ban woni rathei a petrifying look towards me,” 

“ Ah,” said NelJo, “ lio is tho dragon that guards 
the lemiiaiil of tdd Biuho’s gold, whi(*h, I fancy, 
ip chiefly that \irgin f^ild that falls about tlie fair 
IlomohiV h(^ad and shoulders; eh, my Apollino?” 
lie nddirl, patting Tih/s head. 

Tito liad tho yimthful gr.u*<* of hlusliing, but he 
had also fh(' adroit and ready speech that prevents 
a blush fioni looking like embarrassment. He re- 
ified at onet' — 

« “And a very^Paetolus it is — a stream with golden 

tipples. If I were* an alelniriiist ” 

He w<is sa\ed fioni the need tbi further speech by 
tli(‘ sudden foitissiiuo of druniH and trumpets and 
fifes, bursting into tlie bieadth of tho piazza in a 
grand stoiin of sound — a loar, a blast, and a whis- 
tling, well befitting a eify famous for its musical 
instruments, find K'duoinglh^nu'inberH of tho closest 
group to a state of deaf isolation. 

During this inteival Nello obsi^ved Tito’s fingers 
moving in lecognilion of some one in the crowd 
below, but not sejiing the direction of his glance ho 
failed to detect tho object of this greeting — the 
sweet round bluo-eyed face under a white hood — 
immediately lost in the narrow border of heads, 
where there was a continual eclipse of round oon^ 
tadina cheeks by the harsh-lined features or bent 
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ehonlders of an old spadeRinaii, and where profiles 
turned as sharply from noith to south as weather- 
cooks under a shifting wind. 

But when it was felt tliat tAo show was ended — 
when the twelve prisoners released in honour of the 
day, and the very harheri or ract^-horses, with the 
arms of their owners embroidered on their eJotlis, 
liad followed ui> tho SignAria, land been duly conse- 
crated to San Wif»vttiini, and^ever^ one was moving 
from the window — Nello, whose Florentiiie ciuiosity 
was of that lively canine soit which thinkspno tiifle 
too despicable for investigation,^ put his hinid on 
Tito’s sliouldcT and said — 

*^What acquaintance was that you were making 
signals to, eh, gwvane wwf” 

‘SSomo little contadiua who ]>iobal)ly mistook 
for an acquaintance, for she had honouied me writh 
a greeting.” 

“Or who wished to be^n an iwMpiaiiitaiice,” said 
NoUo. “But you are bound for the Via d(‘’ Bardi 
aud the feast of the Muses : there is no count iiig ou 
you for a fiolic, olso we might have gone in search 
of adventures togethor«in tho crowd, ajid had some 
pleasant fooling in honour of San Giovanni. But 
your high fortune has come on you too soon : I don’t 
mean the professor’s mantle — that is roomy enough 

to liide a few stolen chickens, but Messer 

Endymion minded his manners after that singulai* 
good fortune of liis ; aud what says our Luigi 
Puloi? 

* Da qu^l giorno in qtid ch’anior m’accese 
A Per lei son fatto o gentile e cortetio.' " 
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**Nollo, amico thou lust an intolerable tnok 
ol making life stale by lorestiilling it with thy talk,” 
said Tito, shiuggnig Ins shouldeis, with a look of 
patient i esignalioii, winili was his noaiest appioaoh 
to angel . “ not to mention that* such ][ll-*founded 
babbling would be lu^ld a gic*it olleiue by tliat same 
goddess wliost humble wenshippei you are always 
proft ssing } oui self.” ^ 

“I will be inutf,” saijj Nello, laying his linger on 
his lips, with cl icsponding sliriig, “But it is only 
undei ovi foiii lyts that I talk any lolly about hei.” 

“Pardon * you ^eio on the veige ol it ]ust now 
in the hoiiTiiig ol oils is. 11 you want to niiu me 

in the minds ol Baido and his daughtei ” 

“ Enough, enough ^ ” said Nello. “ 1 am an absiud 
pld barbel. It^all conies fiom that <ibstinenco of 
mine, m not m ikmg bad verses m my youth : foi 
want ol letting my folly lun out tliat way when 1 
was eighteen, it runs out* at my tongue’s end now 
1 am at the uiisoemlv ige of fifty. But Ncllo has 
not got his hr id muffled foi all tliat ; he can see a 
buflalo m the snow. Addio, giomm 
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Tno was soon down among tlie crowd, and, notwith- 
standing hiB indifferent leply tj) Nello’s question 
about hig chance acquaintance, lie was not without 
a passing wish, as he made his way^round the 
to tlie Ooiso dcgli Adunaii, th«it ho might encoiintei 
the pan of bluo eyes uhrnh had lookwl up towards 
him horn undei the squall bit ol white hnen diapery 
that formed tlie ordinary hood oi the contadma at 
festa time. He was peifootly well awaie that that 
face was Tessa’s ; but ho had not chosen to say 
so. What had Nolle •to do witli thejiiatter? Tito 
had an innate love of reticence — let us say a talent 
for it-— which acted as othei impulses do, without 
any consoious motive, and, like all people to whom 
concealment is easy, he would now and then conceal 
something which had as little the iiatiiro of a secret 
as the fi^ct that he had seen a flight of ciows. 

But the passing wish about pretty Tessa was 
almost immediately eclipsed by the recurrent recol- 
ieotum of that friar whose face had some irrecoverable 
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ajsfloeiation for him. Wliy whouM a sickly fanatic, 
worn willi fasiiiig, h;ivo Jookorl at him in particularf 
and where in all Jiis tmvels could he remember 
encountering that before ? Folly I such vague 
raomories hang ahoui the mind like cobwebs, with 
tickling impoituiiity -best to swet^p them away at 
a dash : and Tito had ploaHaiitiu occupation for his 
thoughts. By the time hi was turning out of the 
Coj'so <legli Adiiiiari iiito^a side-street ho was caring 
only that the sun was high, and that the procession 
liad kept^him longer than he had intended from 
his visit to that lo^jm in the Via de’ Bardi, where 
liis coming, Ik* kn(3W, was anxiously awaited. He 
felt the scene of Jiis entrance befoiehand: the joy 
beaming diffusodly in the blind face like the light 
in^ a semi-tianspareiit lamp ; the transient pink flush 
on liomola’s face and neck, which subtracted noth- 
ing from her majesty, hut only gjivo it the exquisite 
charm of womanly sensitfveuess, heightened still 
more by what seemed the iiaiudoxioal boy -like 
frankness of her look and smile. Thiy were the 
best comrades in the world during the hours they 
passed together round the bknd man’s cliair: she 
was constantly appealing to Tito, and he was in* 
forming her, yet ho felt himself strangely in sub- 
jection to Bomola with that simplicity of hers: 
he felt for the first time, without defining it to 
himself, that loving awe in the presence of noble 
womanhood, which is perliaps something like the 
worship paid of old to a great nature-goddess, who 
was not all -knowing, but whose life and power 
were something deeper and more primordial than 
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knowledge. They bad never been alone together, 
and he could frame to himeelf no pl•(>l»<^bl(^ imag-o 
of love-soenes between thorn : he (‘on Id only fancy 
and wish wildly — whiit ho Mnew was impossible- 
that Romola would somo day toll him that she 
loved him. One day in (Jroot'o, as ho w.is leaning 
over a wall in the sunshine, a little black -ey ( 3 d 
peasant gitl, who had n^ted her wat(‘r-pot on the 
wall, crept gradually n(3aivr and nearer to liiiii, and 
at last shyly asked him to kiss Imr, putting up her 
round olive cheek very innocently. I'ilo^was UB(3d 
to love that came in this unsought fashion. I3ut 
Bomola’s love would never come* in that way : would 
it ever come at all? —and yet i^was that topmost 
apple on which ho had sot his mind. He was in 
his fresh youth- -not passionate, but impressible ; 
it was as inevitable* that ho shoxdd feel lovingly 
towards Boinola as that the wliito iiises shotdd be 
reflected in the clear sulilit stroam ; but lio had no 
coxcombry, and he had an intimate sens(3 tliat Bomola 
was something very much above him. Many men 
have felt the same before* a largt3-eyed, simple chikL 
Nevertlielesfl, Tito^had liad the #raj)id success 
which would have made some men j)reHuming, or 
would have warranted him in thinking that there 
would be no groat presumption in ent(3rtaiuing an 
agreeable confidence that he might one day bo the 
husband of Romola — ^nay, that nor father hims(»lf 
Was not without a vision of such a future for him. 
His first auspicious intc^rview with Bartolommeo 
Scala had proved the commencement of a growing 
&vour on the secretary’s part, and had led to an 
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issue which would have been enough to make Tito 
decide on Florence as the plac'o in which to ostab^ 
lish himself, even if it had liold no other magnet# 
Pohtiau was profesworSf Greek as well as Ijatin at 
Ploience, ]rtofosbO!ial chairs being maintained there, 
although the univt^isity had boon removed to Pisa ; 
but for a long time I)om<'trio Calcondila, one of the 
most eminent and respeetXble among the emigrant 
Greeks, had also held a^jrook chair, simultaneously 
with the too predominant Italian. Galcondila was 
now gorn;. to Milan, and there was no counterpoise 
or rival to Pol itiaii^ such as was desired for him by 
the friends who wished him to be taught a little pro- 
priety and humility. Scala was far from being the 
only friend of this class, and he found several who, 
if^ they weie not among thi»se thirsty admuers of 
mediociity tlidt wt»re glad to be refreshed with his 
verses in hot weather, were yet (piite willing to join 
him in doing that moral '"sei vice to Politian. It 
was finally agieed iliat ^I'ito should be supported in 
a Gieek chaii, as DciiKtiio (\alc*ondila had been by 
Lorenzo liiin&(*lf, who, being at the same time the 
affectionate patron of Politiaa, had shown by pre- 
cedent that theio was nothing invidious in such a 
measure, but only a zeal for true leaning and for 
the inslinction of the Florentine youtli. 

Tito was thus sailing under the fairest breeze, 
and besides convincing fair judges that his talents 
squared with his good fortune, ho wore that fortune 
HO easily and unpretentiously that no one bad yet 
been offended by it Ho was not unlikely to get 
into the best Florentine society: society where 
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there was much moi*e plate than the circle of en- 
*amelled silver in the centre of the brass dibhes, and 
where it was not forbidden by the Signory lo wear 
tlio richest brocade- For wliorc crmld a hjuidsome 
yoimg scholar not be welcome when he could touch 
the lute and troll a gay boiigV That bright face, 
that easy smile, that liauid voice, seemed to give 
life a holiday asi)ect ; jiibt as a str.iiii of gay music 
and the hoisting of colomn make the woik-woin 
and the sad rathei ashamt^l of showing thembolves, 
Here was a professor likely to rendoi the ^roek clas- 
sics amiable to the nous of greal|^ houses. 

And tlial was not the whole of Tito’s good fortune; 
for ho had sold aU his jewels, v^xoept the img he 
did not choose to pait with, and he was mubter of 
fiill five hundred gold tioriiis. ^ , 

Yet the moment when he first had this sum in his 
possession was the crisis of tlic fiist senous struggle 
his facile, gooil-humour^d nature had known. An 
importunate thought, of which he had till now re- 
fused to see moie Ilian the shadow as it dogged 
his footRte]>s, at last rushed upon him and gras])od 
him: ho was obligee^ to pause and decide whether 
he would surrender and obey, or whether he would 
give the rofusal that must carry irrevocable oouso- 
quenoes. It was in the room above Nello’s shop, 
which Tito had now hired as a lodging, that the 
(dder Gennini handed him the last quota of tlie sum 
on behalf of Bernardo lluoellai, the purchaser of the 
two most valuable gems- 

**£lccOf ffiovane miof” said the respectable printer 
and goldsmith, ^^you have now a pretty little fojr- 
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tune ; and if you will take my advice, you will 
let me idtioe your florins in a safe quarter, where ^ 
they may increase and multiply, instead of slipping 
through your fingers flit banquets anil other follies 
which aie nfo among our Florentine youth. And it 
has been too much the fashion of seholais, especi- 
ally when, lik(* our Pietro Crinito, tht^y think their 
seludarslii]) needs to be H<)^nted and broidered, to 
Btpiandor with one hand ^jll they have been fain to 
beg with the other. I have brought you the money, 
and you free to make a wise choice or an unwise : 
I shall see on whiijh side the balance dips. We 
Florentines hold no man a member of an Art till he 
has shown his skiH.and been matriculated ; and no 
man is matriculated to the art of lif(‘ till lie has been 
wqll tempted. If you make up your mind to put 
your florins out to usury, you can let me know to- 
morrow. A scholai may marry, and should have 
something iii readiness for morgen-cap} Addio}* 

As Oennini closed the door behind him, Tito 
turned round with tlie smile dying out of his lace, 
and fixed his eyes on the table where the florins lay. 
He made no rjther movt'moutf but stood with his 
thumbs in his belt, looking down, in that transfixed 
state which accompanies the concentration of con- 
sciousness on some inward image. 

“ A man’s ransom I ” — ^who was it that had said 
five hundred florins was more tlian a man’s ransom? 
If now, under this mid-day sun, on some hot coast 
fej away, a man somewhat stricken in years — a man 

1 A sum given by the bridegroom to the bride the day aflier the 
mairiage 
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not without nigh tliougLls and with the most pas- 
•sionat<^ heart — a man who long years ago had i obonod 
a little boy from a life of beggary, filth, and oiiiel 
wrong, had leared him tonjlerly, and been to Imii 
as a fether — if that man were now under tins sum- 
mer sun toiling as a slave, hewing wood and diaw- 
ing water, perliaps bein^ smitten and buficted be- 
cause he was not d(^ft ami active? If he were say- 
ing to himself, “ Tito will find me : he had bu< to 
carry our manuscripts and gems to V( nice ; he will 
have laised money, and i\ill never rest tjl h(‘ finds 
me out”? If that \\eie eeitair^ eould ho, ^J’lto, see 
the price of the gems lying b(‘foie hnri, and say, 1 
will stay at Floieiiee, wheio I ai® fanned by soft iiiis 
of promised love and piospoiity ; T will not iibk my- 
self foi his sake ”? No, suiel;^ no^ if h wete entajn. 
But nothing could Ik^ failht i fiom certainty. The 
galley had been taken by a Tmkish \ors( I on its way 
to Delos: that was kiiovfn by the K^poit ot the com- 
panion galley, which htad eseajjed. But tlieie had 
been lesistance, and probable bloodshed ; a man had 
been seen falling ovoi board : wlio w(‘ie the Hinvi\ois, 
and wliat had Ix^falleti them amonghti all the multi- 
tude of pobsibilities ? Had not he, Tito, sufficed 
sliii>wreck, and nanowly escaped di owning? He 
had good cause for feeling tlio omnipieseneo of 
casualties that threatened all projects witli liitiht}. 
The rumour that there were pirates who had a 
settlement in Dekis was not to be depended on, or 
might 1)0 nothing to the puipobc. Wliat, piobably 
enough, would be the rc&ult if lie weie to quit Floi- 
ence and go to Venice ; get authontative letters— 
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yes, he knew that might bo done —and set ont for 
the Archij>elago ? Why, that ho should be himseU? 
seized, and spend all his dorius on preliminaries, 
and be again a destitfto wanderer—with no more 
gems to f^oU. 

Tito had a clearer vision of that result than of 
the possible moiiiont whoij he might find his fiither 
again, and rany him deliveiance. It would surely 
be an unfiiinioss that ho«. in his full ripe youth, to 
wliom life had hitherto had some of the stint and 
8ubjo<‘tioHj of a school, should turn his back on 
promised love and (Jjstinction, and perhaps never be 
visited by that promise again. “ And yet,” he said 
to himself, ^'if [ wqfo ocrtain that Baldassarre Calvo 
was alive, and tliat I could free him, by whatever 
ou^ortions or perils, I would go now — ^now 1 have 
the money : it was useless to debate the matter l>o- 
forc. I would go now to Bardo and Bartolommeo 
Scala, and toll them tlie whole truth.” Tito did not 
say to himself so distinctly that if those two men 
had known tlio whole truth he was aware there 
would liave betai no alternative for him but to go 
in search of Iks benefactor, who, if alive, was the 
rightful owner of ibe gems, and wiiom he had al- 
ways equivocally spoken of as ‘‘ lost ; ” he did not 
say to himself — ^what he was not ignorant of— that 
Greeks of distinction had made sacrifices, takon 
voyages again onli again, and sought help from 
crowned and mitred heads for tlie sake of freeing 
rolalives fiom shivery to tlie Turks. Public opinion 
did not regard this as exceptional virtue. 

This was his first real colloquy with himself; he 
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had p;one on following tho impulseB of the moment, 
«nd one of those iunpulses had been to conceal half 
the fiiot ; ho had never considered this i)art of his 
conduct long enough to fa(J^ Iho ronfloiousness of 
his motives for the couoeahnent. Wliat was the use 
of telling tho whole? It was true, the thought had 
crossed his mind several times since ]ie had quitted 
Kanplia that, after all, if was a gieat relief to be 
quit of Baldassarre, and ho would have liked to 
know who it was tliat haJ fallen oveiboard. But 
such tlioughts spring inevitably out of ^ relatic)n 
that is irksome. Baldassarre w^ exacting, and liad 
got stranger as ho got older: he was constantly 
scrutinising Tito’s mind to see \jhothcr it answered 
to his own exaggerated expectations ; and age — the 
ago of a thick-sot, heavy-browod, bald man beyond 
sixty, whose intensity and oageniess in the grasp of 
ideas have long taken the character of monotony 
and repetition, may be Iboked at from many points 
of view without being foimd attractive. Such a 
man, stranded among new acquaint ances, unless he 
had the philosopher’s stone, would haidly find rank, 
youth, and beauty at his leet. Tli^ feelings that 
gather fervoxir from novelty will be of little help 
towards making tho world a home for dimmed 
and iaded human beings; and if tlieio is any 
love of which they are not widowed, it must be 
the love that is rooted in monioiTes and distils per- 
petually the sweet balms of fidelity and forbearing 
tendetness. 

But surely such memories were not absent from 
HHto’s mind? Far in the backward vista of his re- 
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memberod life, when he was only seven years old, 
Baldassarre had rescued him from blows, liad taken 
him to a home tliat soemod lik(‘ opened paradise, 
where there was sw**c^|^ f(»od and soothing oarosses, 
all had on BaMassano’s knee; and from that time 
till the hour they had parted, Tito had been the one 
cent re of Baldassario^s fidheily cares. 

Aral he had been docile, pliable, quick of appre- 
lionsioii, ready to acquiio : a veiy blight lovely boy, 
a youth of even splencfid grace, who seemed quite 
without v;tc*s, as if that beautiful form represented 
a vitality so exqnisj^tely jjoised and balanced that it 
eoidd know no iineasy desires, no unrest — a radiant 
piosence foi a lonely man to have won for himself. 
If he were silent when hih fathei expected some re- 
siionse, still he did not look moody ; if he declined 
some labour— why, he flung hiiimcdf down with such 
a charming, half smiling, half-pleading air, that the 
pleasure of looking at him 'made amends to one who 
liad watched liis giowth with a sense of claim and 
possession : the curves of Tito’s iriou-lh had ineffable 
good -humour in them. And then, the quick talent 
tf^ whi(‘h (»rythiiig came readily, from philosophical 
syshMiiH to the rhymes of a street ballad caught up 
at a hearing I Would any one have said tliat Tito 
had not made a rich K^tnm to his benefactor, or that 
his gi-atitmle and fiflbction would fail on any great 
demand? ^ 

He dill not admit that lus gratitude had failed; 
but it v'as not certain tliat Baldassarre was in slaveiy, 
not c.‘rtaui that he was living. 

“Do f not owe something to myself?” said Tito, 
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inwardly, with a slight movement of his shoulders, 
the first he had made since ho had turned to look 
down at the florins. “ Before T (^uit everything, and 
incur again all the risks of |vhich I am even now 
weary, I must at least have p* reasonable hope. Am 
X to Spend my life in a wandering search V / believe 
he is dead, Cennini was i^ght about my florins : I 
will place them in his hands to-morrow.” 

When, the next morning, ^'ito put this determina- 
tion into act he had chosen his colour in the game, 
and had given an inevitable bent to his wiriies. He 
had made it impossible that h^ should not fiom 
henceforth desire it to be the truth that his father 
was dead ; impossible that he sh<mld not be tempted 
to baseness rather than that the jireciso facts of his 
conduct should not remain for over concealed. • 

Under every guilty H<‘crot there is hidden a brood 
of guilty wishes, whoso unwholosom(** infecting life 
is cherifllied by the darfciess. The contaminating 
effect of deeds often lies less in the commission than 
in the consequent adjustment of our desires — the 
enlistment of our self-interest on the side of falsity ; 
as, on the otlior hanfi, the purifying influence of 
public confession si>ringH from the feet, that by it 
the hope in lies is for ever swept away, and the soul 
recovers the noble attitude of simplicity. 

Besides, in this first distinct colJpquy with himself 
the ideas which had previously been scattered and 
interrupted had now concentrated themselves ; the 
little rUls of selfishness had united and made a 
channel^ so that they could never again meet with 
the same resistance. Hitlierto Tito bad left in 

9 
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vague indeoieion the queniion whether, wiih the 
means in his power, ho would not return, and aef- 
oertain his fate ; ho hid now made a definite 

excuse to liimself ior n^>t taking that course ; he had 
avowed to hunself a choice winch ho would have 
been aBhamod to avow to others, and which would 
have made him ashamed the resurgent presence 
of his father. But the inward shame, the reflex of 
that outwaid law whicl^ the great heart of mankind 
makes for ovoiy indnidual man, a reflex which will 
exist e^ ei in the absence of the sympathetic impulses 
that need no law,rbiit rash to the deed of fidelity 
and pity as inevitably as the biute mother shields 
her young from tlw attack of the hereditary enemy 
— that inward Hhame was showing its blushes in 
Tito’s determined aBs<‘rtion to himself that his father 
was dead, or that at least search was hopeless. 
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CHAPTER X. 

UNDER IIID PLANE-TREE 

On the day of San Qiovanm it was already three 
weeks ago that Tito had handed his floiins to 
Oeimini, and we Live seen that as he set out to* 
wards the Via do’ Bardi lie showeti all the outward 
signs of a mind at oase. Uow should it bo other- 
wise? He nevei j<ured with wliat was umnediately 
around him, and his nature was too joyous, too un- 
apprehensive, foi the hidden and the distant to grasp 
him in tlie shape of a dread. As ho turned out of 
the hot sunshine into the shelter of a narrow street, 
took off the black cloth berrotta, or simple cap with 
upturned lappet, winch just ci owned his brown curls, 
pushing his hair and tossing his head backward to 
court the cooler air, there was no brand of duplicity 
on his brow; neither was there §ny stamp of can- 
dour ; it was simply a finely-formed, square, smooth 
young brow. And the slow absent glance he oast 
around at the upper windows of the houses had 
neither more dissimulation in it, nor more ingenu- 
ouane|S, than belongs to a youthfiil well-opened eye- 
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lid with its unwearied breadth of gaze ; to perfectly 
pellucid lenses; to the undimmed daik of a rich 
brown ins; and to a pure ctniloan-tinted angle of 
whiteness streaked wi^^h the delicate shadows of 
long eyelashes. Was it that Tito's fiice attracted 
or repelled accoiding to the mental attitude of the 
observer? Was it a eyjfher with more than one 
key? The strong, unmistakable expression in his 
whole air and p(*ibon wfs a negative one, and it was 
perfectly veracious ; it declared tlie absence of any 
uneasy clum, any restless vanity, and it made the 
admiration tliat followed him as he passed among 
tlie troop of holiday-makers a thoroughly willing 
tribute. ^ 

Foi by this time the stir of the Festa was felt 
even in the narrowest side - streets ; the thiong 
which had at one time been concentrated in the 
lines thioiigh which the piocession had to pass, was 
now btreaming out in all directions in pursuit of a 
new object. Such intervals of a Festa are precisely 
the moments when the vaguely active animal spirits 
of a crowd are likely to be tlie most petulant and 
most ready to sacrifice a f^uay individual to the 
greater happiness of tlus greater number. As Tito 
entered the ueighboiuhood of San Martino, he found 
the throng rather denser ; and near the hostelry of 
the B&rtuccey or ^^aboons, there was evidently some 
object which was arresting the passengers and fbnu* 
ing them into a knot. It needed nothing of groat 
interest to draw aside passengers unfreighted with 
a purpose, and Tito was preparing to turn aside into 
an adjoining street, when, amidst the loud laughter^ 
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biB ear discerned a distressed childish voice crying, 
Loose me ! Holy Virgin, help me I ” which at once 
determined him to push his way into the knot of 
gazers. He had just had time to perceive that the 
distressed voice came from ayoung contadina, whose 
white hood had fallen off in the struggle to get her 
hands free from the gra|p of a man in the parti- 
coloured dress of a cerretano^ or conjuror, who was 
making laughing attempts to soothe and cajole her, 
evidently carrying with him the amused sympathy 
of the spectators. These, by a persuasiv^ variety of 
words signifying simpleton, for lyhich tlie Florentine 
dialect is rich in equivalents, seemed to be arguing 
with the contadina against her ^obstinacy. At the 
6rst moment the girl’s face was turned away, and 
he saw only her light-brown hair plaited and fastened 
with a long silver pin j but in the next, the struggle 
brought her face op])osite Tito’s, and» he saw the 
baby features of Tessa, hfu blue eyes filled with tears, 
and her under-lip quivering. Tessa, too, saw Aim, 
and through tho mist of her swelling tears there 
beamed a sudden hope, like that in the face of a 
little child, when, held by a stranger against its 
will, it sees a familial hand stretcdied out 

In an instant Tito had pushed his way through 
the barrier of bystanders, whose curiosity made them 
ready to turn aside at the sudden interference of this 
handsome young signor, had grasped Tessa’s waist, 
and had said, “ Loose this child ! What right have 
you to hold her against her will ? ” 

The conjuror — a man with one of those faces ir 
wbiob the angles of the eyes and eyebrows, of the 
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noetnls, mouth, and sharply-defined Jaw, all tend 
upward — showed his small legulai teelh m an imp-^ 
ish but not ill-natured gnn, as he lot go Tessa’s 
hands, and sti etched o^t his own backward, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and bonding them forward a 
little m a half-apologetu, half-piotestmg mannei* 

“I mean the iagci7/a evil in the world, Mes- 
sere ask this respectable company. I was only 
going to show them a f^w samples of my skill, in 
which this httle damsel might have helped me the 
better beof»use of hei kitten face, which would have 
assured them of opcfn dealing ; and I had piomised 
her a laplul of confotii as a leward But what then? 
Messer has doubtless bettor confetti at hand, and she 
knows it.” 

yjL general kugh among tlio bystanders aooom- 
panied these last woids of the conjuror, raised, pro- 
bably, by the look of reL<f and (onfidence with 
which Tessa clung to Tito s ann, as lio diow it from 
her waist, and placed her hand witliin it She only 
cared about the laugh as slio might huA e cared about 
the loai of wild beasts fiom which she was escaping, 
not attaching any ireanmg to iv ; but Tito, who had 
no sooner got her on his arm than he foresaw some 
embarrassment m the situation, hastened to get 
clear of observers who, having been despoiled of 
an expected amusement, were sure to re-establish 
the balance by jests. 

‘^Seo, see, little one 1 here is your hood,^^ said fhd 
conjuror, throwing the bit of white drapery over 
Tessa’s head. ^^Orsd, bear me no mahoe^ cotne 
back to me when Uessere can spare you*” 
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“ Ah I ]M!a(3stro Vaiano, shell come back presently, 
ns the toad said to the harrow,” called ont one of the 
spectators, seeing how Tessa started and shrank at 
the action of the coujnror. . 

Tito pushed his way vigorously towards the cor- 
ner of a side street, a little vexed at this delay in 
his progress to the Via Bardi, and intondujg to 
get rid of the poor little contadina as soon as pos- 
sible. The next street, too, had its passengers in- 
clined to make holiday remarks on so unusual a pair; 
but they had no sooner entered it than h^said, in a 
kind but hurried manner, “Noty, little one, where 
were you going? Are you come by youisolf to the 
Pesta?” 

** Ah, no I” said Tessa, looking ftightened and dis- 
tressed again ; “ I have lost my mother in the crowd 
— ^her and my father-in-law. lliey will bo angry — 
he will beat me. It was in the crowd in San Pnlin- 
ari— -somebody pushed mb along and I couldn’t stop 
ijayself, so I got away from them. Oh, I don’t know 
where they’re gone I Please, don’t leave mo I ” 

Her eyes had been swelling with tears again, and 
she ended with a sob. • . 

Tito hurried along again : the Chmch of the Badia 
was not far offi They could enter it by the cloister 
that opened at the l)ack, and in the church he could 
talk to Tessa — ^perhaps leave her. No! it was an 
hour at which the church was nol open ; but they 
paused under the shelter of the cloister, and be 
said, Have you no cousin or friend in Florence, rdy 
little Tessa, whose house you could find ; or are you 
S&aid of walking by yourself since you have been 
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frightened by the conjuror? I am m a hurry to 
get to Oltramo, but if I could take you anywhere 
near 

“Oh, I am fngblened he was the devil— I know 
he was. Aud 1 don’t\know whore to go. I have 
nobody and iiiy motlior meant to have her dinner 
Bomewheie, and J don’t ^mow wheie. Holy Ma- 
donna * I shall be beatt n.” 

The ooincis of the pouting month wont down 
piteously, and the poor* httle bosom with the beads 
on it abo\o the green serge gown heaved so, that 
there was no longer any help for it* a loud sob 
would come, and the big teais loll as if they were 
making up lor lost^time. Hoie was a situation I It 
would have been brutal to leave her, and Tito’s na- 
ture was all gentleness. H< wished at that moment 
that he had not been expected in the Via do’ Baidi. 
As he saw her hfting up hci holiday apron to (atch 
the huirying tears, he laid his liand, too, on the 
apron, and rubbed one of the chocks and kissed the 
baby-like rouiidness. 

“My poor litth Tesbil leave off crying. Let us 
see what can be done. Wheiuis >our home — wheie 
do you live?” 

There was no answer, but tin* sobs began to sub- 
side a little and titu drops to fall less quickly. 

“ Come ^ I’ll take you a littlo way, if you’ll toll me 
where you want tef go.” 

The apron fell, and Tessa’s face began to look as 
coh tented as a cherub’s budding horn a floni ITie 
diabolical conjurori the angoi and the beatmg, seemed 
a long way off. 
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I think m go homo, if you’ll take mo,” she said, 
ki a half whisper, looking up at Tito with wide blue 
eyes, and with something swootor than a smile — 
with a childlike cahii. 

Come, then, little one,” asnd Tito, in a caressing 
tone, putting her arm witlun his again. “Which 
way is it V” ^ 

“ Beyond Poretola — where the large pear-tree is.” 
“ PerotolaV Out at which gate, pazzarella? I am 
a stranger, you must rememdl^r.” 

“ Out at the Por del Prato,” said Tess^ moving 
along with a very fast hold on Tito’s arm. 

He did not know all the turnings well enough 
to venture on an attempt at choosing the quietest 
streets ; and besides, it occurred to him that wlieie the 
passengers wore most numerous there was, peihaps, 
the most chance of meeting with itflouna Qhita and 
finding an end to his knight-errantship. So he made 
straight for Porta Bossa, ^fnd on to Ognissanti, show- 
ing his usual bright propitiatory lace to the mixed 
observers who thiew theii jests at him and his little 
heavy-shod maiden with much libeiality. Mingled 
with the more decent hsliday-makers th^re were frolic- 
some apprentices, ralliei envious of his good fortune ; 
bold-eyed women with the badge of the yellow veil ; 
beggars who tlurust forward their caps for alms, in 
derision at Tito’s evident haste; dicers, sharpers, 
and loungers of the worst sort ; bd^rs whose tongues 
were used to wag in concert at the most brutal street 
games : for the streets of Florence were not always a 
moral spectacle in those times, and Tessa’s terror at 
being lost in the crowd was not wholly unreasonable. 
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When they reached the Piazza d’Ognlssanti, Tito 
slackened his pace : they were Iwtli heated with 
their hurried walk, and here was a wider space 
wliere they (*onld take breath. They sat down on 
one of the stone benohw wdiioh were frequent against 
the walls of old Florentine houses, 

“ Holy Vii^in ! ” said T^issa ; “lam glad we have 
got away fron* those w^omon and boys ; but I was 
not frightened, because you could take care of me.’* 
“Pretty little Tessa 1” said Tito, smiling at her. 
“ What njakes yon feel so safe with me ? ” 

“Because you fjre so beautiful — like the people 
going into Para<liHe : tliey are all good.” 

“ It is a long w^iilo since you had your breakfast, 
Tessa,” said Tito, seeing some stalls near, with fruit 
and sweetmeats upon th(*m. “ Are yoti hungry?” 

“ Yes, I think 1 am — if you will have some too.” 
Tito bought some apricots, and cakes, and oomSts, 
and put them into her aprdn. 

“Come,” he said, “let us walk on to the Prato, 
and then perhaps you will not be afraid to go the 
rest of the way alone.” 

“But you, will have some of the apricots and 
things,” said Tessa, rising obediently and gathering 
up her apron as a bag for her store. 

“ We will see,” said Tito aloud ; and to himself fre 
said, “Here is a little oontadina who might inspire 
a better idyl than Lorenzo de’ Medici’s ^ Neneia da 
Barberino,’ that Nello’s friends rave about 5 if I were 
only a Theocritus, or had time to cultivate the neces- 
sary experience by unseasonable walks of this sort ! 
However, the mischief is done now: t eo la^^ 
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Already that another half-hour will make no differ- 
ence* Pretty little pigeon!” 

have a garden and plenty of pears,” said 
; Tessa, and two cows, besidoR the mules ; and I’m 
very fond of them. Bnt my rather-in-law is a cross 
man: I wish my mother had not maiTied him, I 
think he is wicked ; he is vifry ugly.” 

“ And does your mother lot him beat you, pover- 
ina ? You said you were afraid of being beaten.” 

“ Ah, my mother herself scolds me : she loves my 
young sister better, and thinks I don’t work 
enough. Nobody speaks kindly^to me, only the 
Pievano (parish priest) when 1 go to confession. 
And the men in the Mercato laugh at me and make 
fun of me. Nobody ever kissed me and spoke to mo 
as you do 5 just as I talk to my little ]}lack-faoed kid^ 
because I’m very fond of it.” 

^ It seemed not to have entered Tessa’s mind that 
r there was any change in nftto’s appearance since the 
morning he begged the milk from her, and that he 
Looked now like a personage for whom she must 
summon her little stock of reverent words and 
signs. He had impressed her too differently from 
i any human being who had ever come near her be- 
fore, for her to make any comparison ot details ; she 
took no note of his dress ; he was simply a voice 
and a face to her, something come i^m Paradise into 
a world where most things seemed hard and angry 5 
and she prattled with as little restraint as if he had 
■ been an imaginary companion bom of her own lov- 
i ingness $nd the sunshine. 

they hftd now reached the Prato, which at that 
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tiinr was a large open space willim the walls, where 
the Florentine youth pUytd at then lavounte Cahw 
—a peouhai land of football —and otliorwise exer- 
cised themsi l\os. At this mid-day time it was foi- 
saken ind quut to tlm very gates, where a tent had 
been cic(kd m prepaiation for the race. On the 
boidci of this wide nica(S>w, Tito paused and said— 
“Now, Tessa, you will not bo frightened if I leave 
yon io walk the rest o^ the way b> youisolf. Addio ! 
Shall I come and buy i enp of milk from you in the 
Men atocto monow nK^rmng, to set that you are quite 
safe?” 

He added this question in a soothing tone, as he 
saw hei eyes wid-^ning soiiowfully, and the romeis 
of hei mouth falling. She said nothing at first ; she 
only opened h^r apron and looked down at hei apri- 
cots and sweetmeats Thtn she looked up at him 
again and said coinplaiirngly — 

“ I thought you would have some, and we could 
sit down under a tree outside the gate, and oat them 
together.” , 

“Tessa, Tessa, }ou httle siren, you would rum 
me,”, said Tito, laughing, ‘and kissing both her 
cheeks. “I ought to have been in the Via de* 
Batdi long ago. No * 1 must go back now ; you are 
in no danger. Tlir re — 111 take an apricot, Addio I ” 
He had alrea<^ stepped two yards from her when 
he said the last word. Tessa could not have spoken 5 
she was pale, and a great sob was rising ; but she 
turned round as if she felt there was no hope for hei*> 
and stepped on, holding hoi apion so fbrgetftllly 
that the apneots began to loU out on the grass. 
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Tito could not help looking after her, and seeing 
her shoulders rise to the bursting sob, and the apii- 
cots fall— could not help going after lier and picking 
them up. It was very hard upon him : ho was a long 
way off the Via de’ Bardi, and^ery near to Tessa. 

“See, my silly one,” ho said, picking up the 
apricots. “Come, leave crying, I will go with 
you, and well sit down undoi the tree. Come, I 
donl like to see you cry ; bi^f you know I must go 
back some time.” 

So it came to pass that they found a gioat plane- 
tree not far outside the gates, and they sat down 
under it, and all the feast was spread out on Tessa’s 
lap, she leaning with her back agmiusl tlie trunk of 
the tree, and he stretched opposite to liei, resting 
his elbows on the rough green growth cheribhed by 
the shade, while the sunlight stole llirough the 
bouglis and played about thorn like a wftiged thing. 
Tessa’s face was all contentment again, and the 
taste of the apricots and sweetmeats seemed very 
good. • 

“Yon pretty bird I” said Tito, looking at her as 
she sat eyeing the rdlnams of the feasj.witji an 
evident mental debate about saving them, since ho 
had said he would not have any more. “To think 
of any one scolding you I What sins do you tell of 
at oonfession, Tessa ? ” ^ 

“Oh, a great many. T am often naughty. I 
don’t like work, and I can’t help being idle, though 
I know I shall be beaten and scolded ; and I give 
the mules the best fodder when nobody sees me, and 
then when the Madre is angry I say 1 didn’t do it^ 
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and that makes me frightened at the deyiL I think 
the conjuror was the deviL I am not so frightened 
after I*ve been to oonfessiVm* And see, IVe got a 
Breve here that a good father, who came to Prato 
preaohlng this Eastei, blessed and gave us alL” 
Ilero Tessa drew fiom her bosom a tiny bag care- 
fully fastened up, “ Am\ I think the holy Madonna 
will take care of mo ; she looks as if she would ; 
and perliaps if I wasn’t idle, she wouldn’t let me 
be beaten.” 

‘‘ If tb^y aio so cruel to you, Tessa, shouldn’t you 
like to leave them, and go and live with a beautiful 
lady who would be kind to you, if she would have 
you to wait upoii<her ? ” 

Tessa seemed to hold her breath for a moment Of 
t,wo. Then she said doubtfidly, “ I don’t know.” 

‘‘Then should you like to be my little servant, 
and live with me ? ” said Tito, smiling. He meant 
no more than to see what sort of pretty look and 
answer she would give. 

There was a flush of j^y immediately. “WUl 
you take me with you now? Ah I I shouldn’t go 
home and bo beaten tlien.’* She paused a litfle 
while, and then added more doubtfully, t 

should like to fetch my black-faced kid.” 

“ Yes, you must go back to your kid, my Tessa, 
said Tito, rising,^ “ and I must go the other way.” 

“ By Jujriter 1 ” he added, as he went from under 
the shade of the tree, “it is not a pleasant time 
day to walk from here to the Via de’ Bardi 5 I am 
more inclined to lie down and sleep in this shade/’ 

It ended so. Tito had an unconquerable avarsioju^ 
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to anything nnpleasant, even when an object very 
much loved and dosnod was on the othei side of it. 
He had risen early ; had waited ; liad seen sights, 
and had been already walking in the sun : he was 
inclined for a siesta, and Aicdined all the more 
because little Tessa was there, and seemed to make 
the air softer. He lay dowli on the grass again, put- 
ting his cap under his head on a gieen tuft by the 
side of Tessa. That was not quite comfortable 5 so 
he moved again, and asked Tessa to let him lest 
his head against her lap ; and in that wa]i he soon 
fell asleep. Tessa sat quiet as a»dove on its nest, 
just venturing, when he was fast asleep, to touch 
the wonderful dark curls tliat feil backward fiom 
hie ear. She was too happy I0 go to sleep too 
happy to think that Tito would walje up, and that 
then he would leave hei, and she must go home. 
It takes very little water to make a perfec‘t pool for 
a tiny fish, where it will Aad its world and paiadise 
all in one, and never have a presentiment of the dry 
bank. The fretted sumi^er shade, and stillness, and 
the gentle breathing of some loved life near — it 
would be paradise to ^s all, if eager«thfipgl^ the 
Strong angel with the implacable biow, bad not long 
since closed the gates. 

It really was a long while before the waking came 
•—before the long dark eyes opengd at Tessa, first 
with a little surprise, and then with a smile, which 
was soon quenched by some preoccupying thought. 
Tito’s deeper sleep had broken into a doze, in which 
he felt himself in the Via de’ Bardi, explaining his 
to appear at the appointed timoi^ The clear 
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images of that doze urged him to start up at once to 
a sitting postme^ and as he stretched his anus and 
shook his cap, ho said — 

“ Tessa, little one, you have let me sleep too long. 
M;y hunger and the sLadows together tell me that 
the sun has done much tmvel since I fell asleep. I 
must lose no more time. ^ Addio,” he ended, patting 
her cheek with one hand, and settling his cap witli 
the other. , 

Slie said nothing, but there were signs in her face 
which mi.do him speak again in as soiious and as 
chiding a tone as lie c<»uld command — 

Now, Tessa, you must not cry. I shall be angry ; 
I shall not love you if yon ciy. You must go home 
to your black-faced kid, or if you like you may go 
back to the ga^o and see the horses stait. But I 
can stay with you no longei, and if you ciy, I shall 
think you are troublesome to me.” 

The rising tears were chocked by terror at this 
change in Tito’s voice. Tessa turned very pale, and 
sat in trembling silence, with her blue eyes widened 
by arrested tears. 

“Took now,’ Tito went on, soothingly, opening 
the wallet that hung at his belt, “ here is a pretty 
charm that I liavo had a long while — ever since I 
was in Sicily, a country a long way offi” 

His wallet had many littlo matters in it mingled 
with small coins, and he had the usual difficulty in 
laying his linger on the right tiling. He unhookM 
his wallet, and fumed out the contents on Tessa’s 
lap. Among them was his onyx ring. 

“Ah, my ring I” he exclaimed, slipping it on the 
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forefinger of his right hand. “I forgot to put it 
on again this morning. Strange, I never missed it ! 
See, Tessa,” he added, as he spread out the smaller 
articles, and selected the one he was in search of. 

See this pretty little point(4l bit of red coral— like 
your goat’s horn, is it not ? — and here is a hole in it, 
so you can put it on the cdfo round your nook along 
with yoiir Breve^ and tlien the evil spirits can’t hurt 
you : if you over see them foming in the shadow 
round the comer, point tliis little coral horn at tliem, 
and thoy will run away. It is a ‘ bnon» fortuna,’ 
and will keep you from harm when I am not with 
you. Come, undo the coid.” 

Tessa obeyed with a tranquillismg sense that life 
was going to be something quite now, and that Tito 
would be with her often. All who^remember theii* 
childhood remember tho strange vague bciibo, when 
some now expeiionco came, that everything else was 
going to be ohaug<»d, and that there would be no 
lapse into the old monotony". So tho bit of coial 
was hung beside tlie tiny bag with the scrap of 
scrawled parcliment in it, and Tessa felt braver. 

‘‘And now you will give me a kiss^IL^aidJTito, 
economising time by speaking while he swept in 
the contents of tlie wallet and hung it at his waist 
again, “and look happy, like a good girl, and 
then ” ^ 

But Tessa had obediently put forward her lips in 
a moment, and kissed his cheek as he hung down 
his head. 

“Oh, you pretty pigeon 1” cried Tito, laughing, 

pteseilur her lound cheeks with his liands and crush* 

P 2 
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ing her featares together so as to give them a general 
impartial kiss. 

Then he started up and walked away, not looking 
round till ho was ten yards from her, when he just 
turned and govo a parting beck. Tessa was looking 
after him, but he could see that she was making n6 
signs of distress. It wslis enough for Tito if she did 
not cry while he was present. The softness of his 
nature required that aU sorrow sliould be hidden 
away from him. 

“ I w<mder when Romola will kiss my cheek 
in that way?” thriught Tito, as he walked along* 
It seemed a tiresome distance now, and he almost 
wished he had ^ot been so soft-hearted, or so 
tempted to linger in the shade. No other excuse 
was needed to Jjai'do and Romola than saying simply 
that ho had been unexpectedly hindered ; he felt 
confident their proud delicacy would inquire Ho 
farther. He lost no time in gc^lting to Ognissanti, 
and hastily taking some food there, ho crossed the 
Amo by the Ponto alia Ca^rraja, and made his way 
as directly as possible towards the Via de’ Bardi. 

Bet the hour when all the world who 

meant to bo in partioularly good time to see the 
Corso were returning from the Borghi, or villages 
just outside the gates, where they had dined and 
reposed themseliyeB ; and the thoroughfares leading 
to the bridges were of course the issues towatdii} 
which the stream of sightseers tended. Just as 
Tito reached the Ponte Veochio and the ont^OS 
of the Via de’ Bardi, he was suddenly urged ^bobk 
towards the angle of the intersecting streOtS* S 
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oompmy on horseback, coming fiom the Via Qnio** 
ciardini, and turning up the Via de* Bardi, had 
compelled the foot-passengers to recede hurriedly, 
Tito had been walking, as his inannei was, with 
the thumb of his right lianc^ resting in his belt; and 
as he was thus forced to pause, and was looking 
carelessly at the passin/ oavalieis, he felt a very 
thin cold hand laid on his. He started round, and 
saw the Dominican fiiai whoso ujiturned face had so 
struck him in the morning. Seen closei, the face 
looked more evidently worn by sickness ^nd not by 
age ; and again it brought some strong but indefinite 
lemmisconoos to Tito. 

*^Pai<lon me, but— from youi face and your nng,” 
— 'Said the friar, in a faint \oice, “is not joui name 
TitoMelema?” ^ , 

“Yes,” said Tito, also siionking faintly, doubly 
jarred by tlie cold touch and the mysteiy. He was 
not apprehensive oi timid through liis imagination, 
but thioiigh hiB sensations and perceptions he could 
easily be made to shriijr and turn pale like a maiden. 

“ Then I shall fulfil my commission.” 

The finar put his hand undei his and 

drawing out a small linen bag which hung lound his 
neck, took from it a bit of parchment, doubled and 
stuck firmly together with some black adhesive 
substance, and placed it in Titg’s hand. On the 
outside was written in Italian, in a small but dis* 
th^et character — 

^^Tito Melerm^ aged twenty -three , with a dark^ 
/acCf long dark curls, the brightest smile, and 
a onypc ring on his right JoreJinger” 
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Tito did not look at the friar, bnt tremblingly broke 
open the bit of paroliment. Inside, the words were — 
“/ am sold for a slave : I think they are going to 
taka me to Antioch, The gems alone will serve to ran- 
som me.” ti 

Tito looked ronnd at the friar, but could only ask 
a question with his eyes. V 

“ I had it at (k»rinth,” the friar said, speaking with 
difficulty, like ono whose" small strength had been 
overtaxed — I had it from a man who was dying.” 

‘*lIo isidead, then?” said Tito, with a bounding 
of tlie heart. « 

*^Not the wiitor. The man who gave it mo was 
a pilgrim, like mywelf, to whom the writer had in- 
ti listed it, because he w^as jounw^ying to Italy.” 
{‘You know thf contontB?” 

‘‘ I do not know thorn, but T conjecture them* 
Your friend is in slavery ; ^oii will go and release 
him. But I am unable to talk now.” Tlw" friar, 
whose voice had become leobhu* and feeblei, sank 
down on the stone bench {igainst tlu" wall from 
which he had risen to touch Tito’s hand, adding — 

“ 1 Marco ; my nAnu' is Fra Luca.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

TITO’S mtEMMA, 

• 

When Fra Fiiira had (‘ea^od to speak, l^ifo still 
stood by him m irreKoIiition, anAii was not till, the 
proHsme of the pasHetigerb })ein{:» reiiiovod, the friar 
rose and walked slowly into tho ^chinch of Savta 
Folioiti, that Tito also went on liis way along the 
Via de’ Bardi. 

If this monk is a Floientine,^’ Im said to himself ; 
“if hois going to remain at Florence, everything 
must be discloHiMl felt that a new erisis had 

come, but he was not, for all that, too evidently 
agitated to pay his viftit to Bardo, and^tjoJpgjse for 
his previous non-appearance, Tito’s talent for con- 
cealment was being tast developed into something 
less neutral. It was still possible- perhaps it might 
be inevitable — for him to aec(’])t Rankly the altered 
conditions, and avow Baldassarre’s existenee ; but 
hardly without casting an unpleasant light backward 
on his original reticence as studied equivocation in 
order to avoid the fiillilmeiit of a secTetly recognised 
claim) to say nothing of his quiet settlement of him- 
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self and investment of Ws florins, when, it would be 
clear, his benefactor’s fate had not been certified. It 
was at least provisionr^lly wise to act as if nothing 
had happened, and for the present he would sus- 
pend decisive tljonglit ; there was all the night for 
meditation, and no (me would know the precise mo- 
ment at which he had rec( Kod the letter. 

So he entered ilie room on the seetmd storey — 
where Koniola and her ^father sat among the parch- 
ment and the niaiblo, aloof from tlie life of the sti’eets 
on hohday^y as well as on common days — with a face 
only a liLtlo loss bright tliau usual, from regret at 
appearing so late: a regret whiefr wanted no testi- 
mony, siigco he had given up the sight of the Corso 
in order to express it ; and then set himself to throw 
oicjTa animation < intf) the evening, though all the 
while his oousciousiiess was at work like a machine 
with ooinplox action, heaving dejiosits quite distinct 
from the line of talk ; and by tln^ time he descended 
tho stone stairs and issued fi-om the grim door in the 
starlight, liis mind had realty reached a new stage 
in its fonnation of a jmrposo. 

And^ wlfcn ^gthe next day, alter be was free from 
his professorial work, he tunied up the Via del 
Cooomero towards the convent of San Marco, his pur- 
pose was frilly shaped. Ho was going to ascertain 
from Fra Luca precisely how much he conjectured 
of tho truth, and on what grounds ho conjectured 
it ; and, farther, how long ho was to remain at San 
Marco. And on that fuller knowledge ho hoped to 
mould a statement which would in any case save 
him from the necessity of quitting Florence# Tito 
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had never had occasion to fabricate an ingenious lie 
before: the occasion was come now — the occasion 
which cironmstance m^xer fails to beget on tacit 
falsity ; and his ingenuity was ready. For ho had 
convinced himself that he was not bound to go in 
search of Baldassaire. He.-^ad once said tlial on a 
fair assurance of liis fatl/i’s exibtence and where- 
about, he would unliesitatmgly go alter him. But, 
after all, wht/ was he bound to go? What, looked 
at closely, was the end of^all lif(‘, but to evtiact 
the utmost sum of pleasure? And was not his own 
blooming life a promise of inconjparably more pleas- 
ure, not for himself only, but for otheis, than the 
withered wintry life of a man ^who was past the 
time of keen enjoynieiit, and whose ideas liad stiff- 
ened into barren rigidity ? Those ideas had all been 
sown in the fiesh soil of Tito’s mincl, an<l were lively 
germs there : that was the pioper oidei of things 
— ^tho order of nature, A^hicli tieats all maturity as 
a mere nidus for youth. BaldasbaiTc had done liis 
work, had had his draught of lile : Tito said it was 
hi$ turn now. ^ 

And the prospect iwas so vague tliink they 
are going to take me to Antioch : heie was a vista ! 
After a long voyage, to spend months, perhaps 
years, in a searoii for which even now tlieio was 
no guarantee that it would not prove vain : and to 
leave behind at starting a life of distinction and 
love: and to find, if he found anything, the old 
exacting companionship which was known by rote 
beforehand. Certainly the gems and therefore tlie 
flo)dns were, in a sense, Baldassarre’s : in the narrow 
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sense hy which the light of posHession is determined 
in ordinary afifairs ; bnt in that large and more radi- 
cally nainral view hy whicli the world belongs to 
yonth and fetieugth, they w(»ie rather his who conid 
extract thc^ most pleas^in* out of them. That^ hr 
was conBCuais, was noi the sentiment which 
complicated play of hnma^i feclnigb had Gng(‘ndere(l 
in sooh'ty. TJie men aiouiid liim would expect that 
he should immediat(‘ly a]>]>ly those florins to his 
benefactor’s r(*seii(*. Rht v^hat was the sentiment «»f 
society? — a mere tangle of anomalous tiaditiorw and 
ojuuions, whi(*lj n<i wise man woidd take as a guide, 
excej)! so far as his own comfoit was ooti(‘erned. 
Not that he eared^for the florins save* perhaptn for 
IJoinola’s sake ; ho would give up the florins readily 
enough. It was the joy that was duo to him and 
was close to his Tips, which he felt he was not bound 
to thrust awa} from him and so travel on, thirsting. 
Any maxims tliiu retpiiiefl a man to fling away 
the good ttiat was needed to make cxistimce sweet, 
were only tin* lining of Imman selfishness turned out- 
ward : tliey wore made by mun who wanted others 
to sacrifice tlumiselves for tliaur sake. He would 
rather’"! ffiiTTiWdasBarre should not suffer: ho liked 
no one to suffer ; hut could any philosophy prove to 
him that he was bound to care for another’s suffering 
more than for his own V To do so he must have loved 
Baldassarrci dcvoftdly, and he did not love him: 
was that his own fault ? Gratitude ! seen closely, it 
mado no valid claim : his fathei’s life would have 
been dreary without him : are we convicted of a debt 
to men foi the pleasures they give themselves ? 
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Having on(5<^ begun to explain away Haldassarre’s 
flail n, TitoK tli ought allowed itself as active as a 
\urulont acid, eating its rapid way through all the 
tissues of Bonfiinent. His mind was destitute of 
dread which has been erroneously decried as if 
Ik ye nothing higher thanJa man’s animal care for 
lus own skin : that awe of tiio Divine Nemesis which 
was felt hy r(‘iigious pagans, and, tliough it trxik a 
inoif positive foiin under (’hristiaiiity, is still felt by 
th'^ mass of mankind simply as a vague fear at any- 
thing vliieh is ^‘jilled wrong-doing, fcjuch^terror of 
ihe ni»seen is so far aljove mero^sensual eowardieo 
th'it it will annihilate that cowardice: it is the 
'.i Mai ri'cognilion of a moral law vestraining desire, 
and checks the liard bold scrutiny of iiu] perfect 
t)‘ought into obligations whicli <*an never be proved 
M> have any sanctity in the absence of fading. *'It 
IS gootl,” sing ih(‘ old EumeiinlcM in '^scbylus, 
**t!.at. feai sho* M sit as flie guan/tn of the soul, 
f‘j mg it into wisdom- good that men should carry 
u tJirealeiiii g shadow in ^heir hearts undci the full 
sunshine ; else, how should they leani to roven* the 
light ? Tliat guardiaftship may rJ£Q^J^^8S ; 

but. only when all outward law lias becjomo need- 
less — only when duty and love have united in one 
stream and made a common force. - 

As Tito entered the outer cloistoj of San Marco, 
and inquired for Fra Luca, there was no shadowy 
presentiment in his mind : ho felt himself too cultured 
and sceptical for that : he liad boon nurtmed in con- 
tempt for the tales of priests whoso impudent lives 
were a proverb, and in erudite familiarity with dis- 
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putes oonoemmg the Chief (rood, which had after 
all, he considered, left it a matter of taste. Yet feai 
was a stiong element m Tito’s nature — the fear of 
what he believed or saw was hkely to rob him of 
pleasure and In had definite fi ai that Fia Liioa 
miglit 1)0 tlie mearih of lining him liom Florence. 

*^Fia Liui^ ah, he Is gone to Fiesole — to the 
Dominican monisteiy there. He was taken on a 
litter in the cool ot the moimng. The poor Bi other 
IS veiy ill Could vou leave a message foi him?” 

This answei ^as given by a fra converso^ or lay 
brother, whose accent told plainly that he was a 
law contadmo, and whose dull glance imphed no 
ciinosity 

Thanks, niy business can wait.” 

Tito turned away with a sense of relief. “ This 
fiiai IS not likely to live,” he said to lumself. 

8 av\ he was worn to a shadow. And at Fiosole 
theie wiD be nothing to recall me to his mind. 
Besides, if he should romo back, iny explanation 
will seive as well tliou as now. But I wish I knew 
what it was that his face recalled to me.” 
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THE PEIZE IS NEARLY GRASPED^ 

Tito walked along with a light stop, for the im- 
mediaio fear had vanished ; tlie nwal joyousness of 
his disposition reassumed its i)rodomiiiaTU‘i>, and he 
was going to see Romola. Yet Kouigla’s life seeiuoid 
an image of tlnit loving, pitying devotednoRS, that 
patient endiuanco of irksome lasks, frotu which ho 
had shrunk and excused liiniself. But he was not 
out of love with goodness, or ju'epared to })hingo 
into vice; he was in his fivsh youth, witli soft 
pulses for all chaim ana loveliness ; ho had still a 
healthy appetite for oftiinary hiunan jjjyh the 
poison could only work by degrees. Ho had sold 
himself to evil, but at present life seemed so nearly 
the same to him that he was not conscious of the 
bond. He meant all things to go*on as tlicy had 
done before, both within and witliout him ; he meant 
to win golden opinions hy merit orious exertion, by 
ingenious learning, by amiable compliance ; he was 
not going to do anything that would throw him out 
of hmnony with the beings he oared for. And he 
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oarfiil Buprenioly for Roiiiola 5 ho wished to have 
her for his beautiful oxid loving wife. There might 
bo a wealtliior alliance within the ultimate reach of 
successful ai'complislinients like his, but there was 
no woijvin in all FlortYice like Romola, When she 
was near him, ami lool^od at him with her sincere 
hazel eyes, h(i was subdued by a delicious influence 
as strong and inevitable as those musical vibra- 
tions whicli take possession of us with a rhythmic 
empire that no sooner ceases than we desire it to 
begin ag^in. 

As he trod the utone stairs, when he was still out- 
side the door, with no one but Maso near him, the 
influenc‘0 Rccniedt to have begun its work by the 
mere nearness of anticipation, 

, Welcome, yito mio,” said the old man’s voice, 
before Tito had spoken. Theie was a new vigour 
in tlie voice, a new cheerfulness in the blind face, 
since tliat first interview more than two months ago. 
‘‘You have biought fresh maiiuBcnjd, doubtless; 
but since we were talking Ijjst night 1 have had new 
ideas : we must take a wider scope — we must go 
back iipqn A.ir footsteps.” * 

Tifo, paying his liomage to Romola as he advanced, 
went, as his custom uas, straight to Bardo’s chair, 
and put his hand in the palm that was held to re- 
ceive it, placing^hiins<‘lf on the cross-legged leather 
seat with scrolled ends, close to Bardo’s elbow. 

“Tes,” he said, in his gentle way; “I have brought 
the now manuscript, but that can wait your pleasure. 
I have young limbs, you know, and can walk back 
up the hill without any difficulty.” 
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He did not look at Eornola m lie said tins, bnt bo 
knew quite well that her eyes wore fixed on him 
with delight. 

That is well said, my son.” Bardo had already 
addressed l^ito in this way jonce or twic(’i of Ute. 
“And I perceive with glaijpiess that yon do not 
shrink from labour, witliont which, the poel has 
wisely said, life has given nothing to inoi tals. It is 
too often the ‘pahna sine pnlvtjre,* the piize of glory 
without the dust of the race, that at ti acts young am- 
bition. But what says the Gieek ? * In the morn- 
ing of life, woik ; in the mid-day,*give counsel ; in 
the evening, pray.’ It is tiuo, 1 might be thought 
to have i cached that helpless evoiJiig ; bnt not so, 
while I have counsel witlun me which is yet un- 
spoken. For my mind, as 1 have f;rfiten said, was 
shut up as by a cUiu ; the plenteous wateis lay dark 
aud motionless; bnt you, my Tito, have ojiened a 
duct for them, and they lush forwaid with a force 
tliat surpiises myself. And noi\, what I want is, 
that we should go ovei, oui pielimiiiaiy gioimd 
again, with a widei scheme of comnumt and illus- 
tration : otherwise I ma^ lose opportunitos vhioli I 
now see lotrospeotiv oly, and wliieli may never occur 
again. You mark wiiat I am saying, Tito?’’ 

Ho had just stooped to reacdi his manusoiipt, 
which had rolled down, and Barclo’s jealous esu was 
alive to the slight movement. 

Tito might have been excnscHl for shrugging his 
shoulders at the prospect befoie him, but he was 
not naturally impatient; moreover, lie had been bred 
up in that laboiious erudition, at once minute and 
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copious, wliich was the chief intellectual task of the 
age ; and with Kornola neai, ho was floatod along by 
waves of agieeable sensation that made everything 
seem easy. 

“ As^inedlv,” he said ; ^‘you wish to enlaige your 
comnuiits on (<itam passages wf ]ia\o cited.” 

“Not oiil> so; 1 wish to intiodiice an occasional 
event whdc we ha\e riotued .lu authoi to whom 
I Jii\e given special ftudy ; lor I may dio too soon to 
HC liieve any scpaiale woilc. And tins is not a time 
for s\ho]ril> inl(giit> and well silted learning to lie 
idle, when it is ii#it only lash ignoiance that we have 
to leal, but when thnie tue men like Caldeiino, who, 
as Poh/iano lias well shown, have recoin ho to im- 
pudent falsities of citation to serve the ends of theii 
faulty and secyiio a tinunph to their own mistakes. 
Wlieiefoie, my 'Pito, I think it not will that we 
should let slip tho o(f ision that lies under our 
hands. An<l now we will turn back to the point 
wheio we have cited the passage fiom Thutydides, 
and T wish you, bv way qj pioliminaiy, to go with 
mo thiough all iiu notes on the Latin translation 
madaUt^ fcwicn/o Valla, foi which tho incomparable 
Pcjpe NichoLis V. — wilh whose personal notice I was 
hoiiouie.l while 1 was yet young, and when he wam 
still Thomas <;f Sarzana — paid him (I say not un- 
duly j the Bum^f five hundred gold scudi. But in- 
asmuch as Valla, though otherwise of dubious feme, 
is held in high honour for his severe scholarship^ 
whence the epigrammatist has jocosely said of him 
tliat since ho went among tho shades, Pluto himself 
has not daied to speak in the ancient languages, it 
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is the more needful that his name should not bo 
as a stamp waiiantin^ false waies; and theref<uo I 
would introduce an excurnm on Thucydides, wherein 
my castigations of Valla’s text may ilnd a fitting 
place. My Roniola, thou wd^ loarh the noedlnl ^ol- 
iimes— thou knowest them-^^'cn the fiith shell ol the 
oabmet.** 

Tito lose at the same moment with Romola, say- 
ing, will leach them, if >on will point them out,” 
and followed hei liastily into tlio adioimng wnall 
room, wheie the walls woie also cov( led w Ah langi s 
of books m poifetd oidoi. * 

There they aie,” said Romola, jiointing iipwaid ; 
« every book is lust wheie it was'^ when my lathoi 
ceased to see them.” 

Tito stood by hei without hasten ng to reach tlie 
books. They had ue\ei been in this loom togethei 
befoie. , 

‘‘1 hope,” she continued, turning her eyes full 
on Tito, with a look of gia\e confidence—^ I hope 
he will not weary you^; this woik makes him so 
Lappy.” ^ 

‘^And me too, Romola — ^if you will 'only lot me 
say, I love you — if you will only think me woith 
loving a little.” 

His speech was the softest muimur, and the 
dark beautiful face, neaier to hers Hian it had over 
been before, was looking at her wnih beseeching 
tenderness, 

“ 1 do love you,” murmured Romola ; she looked 
at him with the same simple majesty as ever, but 
her voice had never in her life before sunk to that 
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murranr. li seomed to thorn both that they were 
looking at each other u long while befoio her lips 
moved again ; yoi il was but a monioni till she said, 
“ I know 71010 wliai it is io bt^ happy.” 

The faces just met, j^ud the dark curls mingled for 
an instant with the lipfling gold. Quick as light- 
ning after that, Tito sot his foot on a piojectmg ledge 
of th<» book -shelves and reached down the niM^dfal 
volumes. They w(ie both contented to be silent 
and separate, for that first blissful experience of 
mulual eansciousuebs was all the more exquisite for 
being uiipertiubod by immediate semsation. 

It had all been as lapid as the iiicversible inhi- 
gliiig of wateis, for even the eager and jealous Bardo 
had not become imjiationt. 

« You have the volumes, my Romola?” Ilio old 
man said, as they cam<^ neat him again. ‘‘And now 
you will got your pen i^^ady ; for, as Tito marks off 
the si'holia we detcuiimie on oxtra(‘ting, il will be 
well foi you to copy thorn without delay — number- 
ing them caiefully, mind, *to correspond with the 
numbers in the text winch he will write.” 

tflways li«id some tusk which gave her 
a share in this joint work. Tito took his stand at 
the leggio, where he both wrote and read, and she 
placed heiself at a table just in front of him, where 
she was ready a i give into hei father’s hands any- 
thing that he might ha]>i>ou to want, or relieve him 
of a volume that he had done with. They had 
always been in that position since tlie work began, 
yet on this day it seemed new ; it was so different 
now for them to be opposite each other ; so diflforent 
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for Tito to take a book fiom her, as she littod it from 
her fkthei’fl knee. Yet there was no finesse to seeiire 
an addif tonal look or touch. Eacli woman creates 
in her own likeness the lovo-tokons that are offered 
to her; and Komola’s deep ralm liappiness encom- 
passed Tito like the noli l^it quiet evening light 
which dissipates all unrest. 

Tliey had been two hours at theii work, and wore 
just desisting because of the fading hglit, when the 
door open(*d and there entered a figure strangely 
iiicongiuous with tlie cnriont of their thorghts and 
with the suggestions of every obj ^ct aiound them. 
It was the figure of a sh(^rt si out black-eyed woman, 
aliout fifty, wearing a black \elvet beirotta, oi close 
cap, ombioidered with pearls, under which surpris- 
ingly massive black biaids surmounted the litth 
bulging forehead, and fell in rich plaited curves over 
the oars, while an e<pially surpiising carmine lint on 
the upper region of tho fat ehec^ks contrasted with 
the surrounding sallownoKS. Thiec^ tows ol jiearls 
and a lower necklace of g^old re]>ose(l on tin* liorizon- 
tal cushion of her neck; tho emhioideied bord(»i of 
her trailing black-volvot^ gown and h(*r tnibn *derod 
long-drooping slc*evrs of lose-colouiod damask, weio 
slightly fridod, but they corn eyed to the initiated 
eye the satisfactory assurance tliat they were the 
splendid result of six montlm’ labo^'r by a skilled 
workman; and the rose-coloured petticoat, with its 
dimmed white fringe and seed-peail arabesques, was 
duly exhibited in order <o suggest a similar ])leasmg 
reflection* A handsome coial rosaiy hung from one 
side of an inferential belt, which emerged into cer- 

Q 
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tainfy with a larj^o olnflp of silver wrouji^ht in niello ; 
and, OTi tho otli«*r side, where tho belt aguin became 
inferential, hnng a sella, or largo puise, of crim- 
son velvet, stitched with pearls. Her little fat right 
hand, 'which looked as it had been made of paste, 
and ha<l lisen ont of sha^'O under partial baking, hold 
a small book oi devotions, also splendid with velvet, 
pearls, and sih er. 

Tlie figme was alrejidy too fnniliar to Tito to be 
fitartliiig, loi Moiina llrigiAi was a frequent visitor 
at Bardn’t^.^ being e\cci)ted from the sentence of ban- 
ishment passed oi> feminmo triviality, on the ground 
of her coasinship to his dead wife and her early care 
for Romola, who laow looked round at her with an 
affectionate smile, and n)se to diaw the leather seat 
t9 a duo distance fioiii hei failnn^s oliair, that the 
coining gnsh of talk might not be too near his ear. 

La (itgina?'^ said Ikn do, intoirogatively, detect- 
ing tho short steps and tho Hwce])ing di apery, 

“ Yes, it is youi cousin,” said Moiina Brigida, in 
an alert vou e, niising her fingers siniliiigly at Tito, 
and then lifting uj) hei ficc^ to be kissed by Romola. 
“ Al,>\a^^s the tioublesonie coilsiii breaking in on your 
wisdom,” she wt*ut on, seating herself and beginning 
to fan h^^rseJf with tl*e white veil hanging over her 
aim. “ Well, weU ; if I didn^t biing you some news 
of tho world nqjv and then, T do believe you’d forget 
there was anything in life but these mouldy ancients, 
wlio want sprinkling with holy water if all I hear about 
tliem is true. Not but what tho world is bad enough 
nowadays, for the scandals that turn up under olio’s 
UOBO at every corner -/ don’t want to hear and see 
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such thiu^^s, but one oari’i go about with ono’s head 
ill a hag; and it was only yostoiday — well, well, 
you nectWt Imi-st out at lue, Btudo, I’m not going 
to tell anytliing; if I’m not as wise as tho tliieo 
kings, I know how many legs go into one hoot. 
But, novel i lieless, Floiencct/is a wi(‘ked city — is it 
not true, Messei TiioV foi ^on gt) into woild. 
Not but wbat one must sm a little — Messer Doinen- 
eddio ex]>eets thiii <»f as, elM(* what aie tho blosM^d 
saoiainents for? And v\hat t say is, we’ve got 
revereneo tho sainls, and not to set ourselves nj) as 
if wo could be like tlujin, else lil^» \\oiiKl Ix' iinbeai- 
able; as it will bo if things go on after this new 
fashion. For what do you think T\(‘ been at tho 
wedding to-day — Dzanoia Af( mooli’s with the young 

Albi/i/i that tlu‘re has bteii so nmdi talk of--and 

> * 

everybody wondeied at its being to‘day instead of 
yesteiday; hut, cifli! snob a wislding as it was 
might have been ])nt off *till lli(» neiil Quaiesima for 
a penance. Foi theio was tho biide looking like a 
whit<^ null — not so minh as a pearl alMuil her— and 
tho biidegrooni as sohAnn as San thust^ppo. It’s 
true I And half the jr^oplo invited W(ue Pia^noni — 
they call them PiaammP now, these new saints of 
Fra GiioJamo’s making. And h) think of two fam- 
ilies like the Albi/zi and tho A(ciajoh taking up 
such notions, wlnui they (ould afford to wear tho 
best! Well, well, they invited me- but they could 
do no other, seeing my husband was Jjuca Antonio’s 
uncle by the mothei’s side - and a pn‘1ty time I bad 
of it while we waited undi^r the canopy in ftont of 
1 Fimeral moumors properly, paid uioumers. 
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tlie house, before they let us in, I couldn’t stand in 
my clothes, it seemed, without giving offonoo ; for 
tliere was Monna Berta, whf> has had woiso secrets 
in her time than any I could tell of niysolf, looking 
askanco }>! me from under her hood like ^pinzochera^ 
and telling me to road Frate’s book about widows, 
from which she had found gr<^at guidance. Holy 
Madonna ! it seems as if widows had nothing to do 
now blit to buy theii coffins, and think it a thousand 
years till they g(‘t into them, instead of enjojung 
themselve^a little when they’ve got their hands free 
for the flrst time. «And what do yon tliink was the 
music we had, to mak(< our dinniT lively ? A long 
discoiiiso fiom Fra Doirionieo of San Marco, about 
tlie doctiines of their blessed Fra Girolamo — the 
th^eo doctrnK‘S jro are all to g<*t by heart ; and ho 
kept maiking them off on his fingeua till lie madi^ my 
fl(»sh cr<»e]j ; and the hint is, Florence, or tho Oluiroh 
— r don’t know which, for first he said ono and 
then the other — shall be scourgetl ; but if he means 
the pestilimee, the Signoiy ought to put a slop to 
snoU proa clung, for ilV enough to raise the swelling 
imdej, Okie’s amis with flight : V)ut tlien, after that, ho 
says Floreiioo is to bo regenerated ; but what will be 
tlie good of that when wo’re all dead of tho plague, 
oi something else? And llieii, the third thing, and 
what he said ofJ^*nest, is, that it’s all to be in our 
days: and lie marked that off on his thumb, till 
lie made me tremble like the vi'iy jelly before me. 
I’hoy had jellies, to bo suie, with the arms of the 

^ A Bitter of the Tliird Order of Bt Ftaacis: m vQclpiai^ysd 
nun, ^ 
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Albizzi and the Acciajoli raised on lliem in all cel- 
oxtrs ; tlieyVo not turned the orld quite upside 
down yet. But all tlioir talk is, lhat wo are to go 
back to the old ways : for uj) staits Fiauoesco Valoii, 
that I’ve danced with in the Via Large when ho was 
a bachelor and as fond of tVo Medici as anybody, and 
ho makes a speech about the old Ijiries, befoio the 
Florentines bad left oif crying ‘ Popolo ’ and begun 
to ciy ^ Palle ’ — ^as if tluit hjjd anything to do with 
a wedding! — and how wo ouglit to keep to the iiiles 
the Signory laid down heaven knows wl^^ui, that wo 
were not to wear this and that, •and not to oat this 
and that — and how our inaimois wero oonupted and 
wo road bad books ; though I 13 can’t say that of 
me 

Stop, cousin 1 ” said Baido, in hif» imperious tone, 
for ho had a remaik to make, and only dobpeiate 
measuiOB could aiTost the rattling •hmgthiuoss of 
Monna Brigida’s disoonrso. But now she gave a 
little st.irt, pursed up her mouili, and looked at him 
with round oyosr 

** Francesco Valori ij not altogether wiong,” Bardo 
wont on, “ Bernaixlo, indeed, rates him not highly, 
and is rather of opinion that ho christens private 
grudges by the name of public zeal ; though 1 must 
admit that my good Bernardo is too slow of belief in 
that unalloyed patriotism which w^ found in all its 
lustre amongst tho ancients. But it ib true, Tito, 
that our manners have degenerated somewhat from 
that noble frugality which, as has been well seen in 
the public acts of our citizens, is tho parent of true 
lUagnificonoe. For men, as I hear, will now spond 
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on i\\i) KariHicnt sliovv of ii Gionti.i HuniR wliicli would 
Hutfii'o to foiiinl a librai,>, .ind coiifei a lanliii^ powhoH- 
hioii on mankind. Still, 7 otmieivo, it rcnnaiiiH truo 
of ii« KloH'iitinOh lliai w(» havo irunv of that uifig-* 
iianmio.ih solaioly wliirli abliois a tn^ial lavisLiicss 
that it ma;y In* giandly o|»eii-li[an(l(*(.l on grand occa- 
aiouh, tliau <*aii l)o iouiid in any otht*r city of Italy; 
for 1 undoiHtaiid lliat Llio Nt^ajxditan and Milanese 
<‘ourtiois laugh at tli#‘ scarcity of onr jJate, and 
thiiilv s<oiu of our groat frunilies foi bonf)Wing from 
each olhei’fthat fmnituic of tla^ biblo at tluui cmtcj- 
tainniciits. Jhit iif the vain I.iuglitoi of folly wisdom 
Lctus half its applause.” 

“ Laugliter, imWixl!” laiist foilh Mfuma bngida 
again, tho inomont Jlaido paused, *‘lf jinybody 
wanted to hear«laughtei at the w(Mlding to-day they 
were dibai)pi anted, foi mIuui yoting Niceolo Maechia- 
velJi tiled to make a j<»lvv, and ttdd stories out of 
franco Saorhetti’s hook, how it was no use for the 
Sigiioria to make i uh s for us women, because wo 
were elevoier than all tlio yaiiiters, aiid aiciiiteets, 
and doet<as ot logic in tho w^^ild, for wo could make 
black look white, and yellow look pink, and crooked 
look straigJit, and, if anything was forbidden, wo 
could find a new name for it — Holy Virgin 1 the 
Piagnoiii lookc^d more dismal than before, and sorae- 
bi>dy said ISacoheitti’H book was wicked. Well, I don’t 
read it — ^they can’t accuse fne of reading anything. 
Have nie from going to a we<lding again, if that’s to 
be the fashion ; for all of us who were not Piaguoni 
were as (*omfortahle as wot chickens. I was never 
caught in a worse trap but once before, aud tiiat wait 
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when I went to hear their precioiiH Frate laat Qnar- 
esima in San Lorenzo, l^eibaps I never told you 
al)Out it, Messer TitoV — ^it almost freezes my blood 
when I tliink of it. How he rated us poor women ! 
and the men, too, to tell the truth, but I didn’t mind 
that so much. He called /us cows, and lumps of 
flesh, and wautons. and njisi‘hu*j‘- makois — and I 
could just boai tliat, Ibi llieio were plenty olhers 
more fleshy and spitefiil Ihan I was, tliongh every 
now and then his voice shoot the very bench under 
me like a Iruinpot ; but then 1 k‘ cdini' to Ihe false 
hail, and, 0 miseiieordia I ho intyle a picture — I see 
it now — of a youn^ woman Ijnng a pale corpse, and 
US light-minded widows- of* comse lie meant me as 
well as the rest, for I had my plaits on, for if one is 
gel ting old, one doesn’t wMiit to look as ugly as the 
Befaiia,^ -us widows lushing up to the eoipse, Tike 
bHie-pat<‘d vultures as wo were, and cutting off its 
young dead hair to deck our old lieads with. Oh, 
the dieams I had after that! And then he cned, 
and wnmg his Lands at us, and 1 chcmI too. And to 
go home, and to takeiifi* my jewels, this very clasp, 
and everything, and /> make them into a packet, fit 
tutiuno ; and I was within a hair of sending them to 
the Good Men of St Martin to give to the poor, but, 
by heaven’s mercy, I bethought me of going first to 
my confessor, Fra Crist oforo, at Santa Croce, and he 
told me how it was all tlie work of tlie devil, this 
preaching and prophesying of their Fra Girolamo, and 

' The name given to the grotesque hi nk fared figures, Hux>poHed 
to represent tlie Magi, earned about oi placed in the windows on 
TweiSrth Night . a eonuptiou of Epifama. 
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the DoiuinioaiiB were trying to turn the world upside 
down, and I was never to go and bear liim again, 
else I must do j)enaiioe for it ; for the great preach- 
ers Fra Maiiano and Fra Menico had sliown how 
Fra Girolamo jniMcliod lies — and that was true, for I 
heard thorn both in the 9*101110 — and how the Pope’s 
dream of Sau Lnincesco pi opping up the t’hiiroh 
with his arms was being fuliillod still, and loo Do- 
minicans weio beginning to pull it down. Well and 
gocwl : I wiuit away coS Dio^ and made myself easy 
1 am not ^oing to bo frigbtened by a Frate Prodiv u 
tore again.* And tdl I say is, 1 wish it hadn’t bi't'ii 
the Dominicans that jiooi Dino joinc^d years ago, foi 
then I should ha^e been glad wlimi I heaid tbeiii 

say he was come back ” 

iSilenzio 1 ” said Bardo, in a loud agitated voict^, 
wliile Romola half staitcd fioTu lu r chair, clasped her 
hands, and looked lound at Tito, as if now she inigbt 
appeal to him. Moima Bri^ida gave a little scream, 
and bit hoi lip. 

“Donna I” Haul Baido, again, “lieai once nine 
my will. Bring no repoj ts al^out that name to tins 
house ; and thou, Bomola, 1 fdibid tbee to ask. KTy 
son is deu 1.” 

Bardo’p whoh* frame seemed \Ibrating u^tii pu 
siou, and no one dared to break siloueo again. 
Monna Brigida lifted her shoulders and her hamls 
in mute dismay ; then she rose as quietly as possi- 
ble, gave many significant nods to Tito and BomoiR, 
motioning to them that they were not to move, and 
hUAo out of the room like a culpable &t spaniel who 
has balked unseasonably* 
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Moan while, Tito’B quick uiiiul had been coinbmiiig 
ideaH with li^htning-liko rapidity. Ihirdo’s son waw 
not really dead, then, au hu had supposed : ho was a 
monk; ho was “oorno baek:” and Fra Luca— yes! 
i< was the likeness to Baido and llomola that had 
iUitde the face seem half- known to liim. If ho were 
onl^ tK^ad at Fiesole at that nioiiioiit ! This impor- 
tunate stdllsh wish inevitably thrust itself before eveiy 
other tlionglit. It Mas tiuo tliat Bardt/s rigid will 
was a suifieieut safeguard against any intoreourso 
bt t ween lloinola and lier brotlu'r ; but ngi against 
the lietrayal of wliat ho know t(^ otJiois, especially 
^yh^'rl iho subject vv'as suggested by th(‘ (‘oupling of 
Uonii»l<^'s name with tliat of the Meiy ^fito Melema 
whose description he had carrii^d loiincl his neck as 
an index. No! imthing but Fra LnqaV death could 
renmve all danger ; but his deatli was highly proha- 
bli\ Old after tlio nionientaiy shock ol t1i(* discovery, 
'!’il'# h‘t his mind fall back in * ou tliat confi- 
•hoi! pe. 

j n laid sat ill silence, and in a doeponing twi 
1 1 many minute^ when Roiuolo ventured to 

* I .t 1 1 iighl 1,U)i|>, fjoKo, find sJuill wo go 

<» 

No, my Komola, we will woik no more lo-night. 
r, come and sit b> me here.” ^ 

Ijto moved from the r<»a ding -desk, and seated 
himself ou tho other side of Bardo, close to his left 
ell ow. 

*^Oome nearer to me, figliuola niia,” said Bardo 
again, after a moments pause. And Komola seated 
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liorself on a low stool oiul lot her arm rest on her 
lalht'r^s right kiioo, th.it ho might la^ his hand on 
her hair, as h(» w.ik foiul of doing. 

** Tito, 1 iiovfT told yon that I had once a son,” 
said Baido, forgetting what liad fallen from Iiim in 
tho omotion laisod hy Vlioir first interview. The old 
man h.id heeii (loe])ly shaken, and was forced to pour 
out his feelings in spite of pride. “ But ho left mo 
—he is dead to me. have disowned him for ever. 
He ^v.is a ready scholar as you are, but more fer- 
vid and pnpatient, and yet sometimes rapt and self- 
absorbed, like a r flame fed by some fitful source; 
showing a disposition fiom tho very first to turn 
away his eyes fr)m tho ele.ir lights of loason and 
])hilosophy, and to prostiate himself under the in- 
^uonces of a ^<liin mystiidsm which eludes aU rules 
of human duty as it eludes all argument. And so it 
ended. We will speak no moie of him : he is dead 
to me, I wish his face could bo blotted from that 
world of memory in whieh the distant seems to grow 
clearer and tho neai to fade.” 

Bardo paused, but neitlnj^ Romola nor Tito dared 
to ^peak — ^liis voice was toc) tremulous, the poise of 
his feelings too doubtful. But he presently raised 
his hand and found Tito’s shoulder to rest it on, 
while he wont on speaking, with an effort to 
calmer. ^ 

‘^But you have come to me, Tito— not quite t6o 
late. I will lose no time in vain regret. When yon 
are working by my sido 1 soom to have fontid u son 
again.” 

The old man, preoccupied with tho governing iuk 
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terost of his life, was only Ihinkinff of tlie mtich- 
meditatod book wliiVli had quite thrust into the back- 
ground the suggestion, raised by 13emardo del N(»ro’s 
warning, of a possible marriage between I’ito and 
Bomola. But Tiio coidd not allow the moiuent to 
pass unused. 

“Will you let nio bo alw.iys «tiul aliogethei ^oiir 
son? Will ytm let me take eaie of ilomola— -be her 
husband? I think she will qpt deny mo. Slio has 
said she lo\es me. 1 know I am not (^qual to lier in 
birth- -in an;ythuig ; but I am no lougoi d(*stituto 
straugfT.” * 

“Is it tnie, niy RomoU?” said Jkiido, in a low(*r 
tone, an ovkk'iit vibnition passing •through him and 
dissipating the saddened aspect of his foatme^s. 

“Yob, father,” said Romola, fimily. • “ I love TitOi— 
I wisli to many him, that wo may h<jth be your cbil- 
dreu and never pait,” ^ 

Tito’s band mot hois in a strong clasp for the fust 
time, while she was sjieaking, but tlieir eyes were 
fixed anxiously on hor fathei. 

“ Why sliould it not ?” said Bardo, as if arguing 
against any opposition to his assent, latlier thaw as- 
senting. “ It would be a happiness to me ; and thou, 
too, Bomola, wouldst be the happier for it.” 

He stroked her long hair gently and bent towards 
her. ^ 

“ Ah, I have been apt to forgot that thou needest 
some other love than mine. And thou wilt be a 
noble wife. Bernardo tliinks I shall hardly find a 
husband fitting for thee. And he is perhaps right, 
thbu art not lijce the herd of thy sex : thou art 
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euoh a woman as the immortal poets had a vision of 
when they sang the lives of the heroes — ^tender hut 
strong, like thy voiot*, which has been to me instead 
of the light in the ycais of my blindness. • » • 
And so thon lovest him?” 

He sat upnght again for a minute, and then said, 
in the same tone as before, “Why should it not bo? 
I will think of it ; I will talk with Bonxardo.” 

Tito felt a disagrqeahlo chill at tliis answer, for 
Bernardo del Nero’s eyes had letained their keen 
suspicion whenever they looked at him, and the un- 
easy remembrance of Fra Luca converted all uuoer- 
tainly into feai. 

“Speak for me, Komola,” ho said, pleadingly. 
“Messer Beniardo is sure to be against mo.” 

< “ No, Tito,” said Eomola, “ my godfather will not 
oppose wliat my father firmly wills. And it is your 
will that 1 should many Tito — is it not true, father? 
Nothing has ever come to me liefoie that I Imve 
wished for strongly : 1 did not think it possible tliat 
I could care so inueli foi anything that could hai){>en 
to myself.” ‘ 

1> was a brie^ and simple plea ; but it was the 
condensed story of Bomola’s self-repressing colons 
less young life, which had thrown all its passion into 
sympathy with aged sorrows, aged ambition, age4 
pride and indignation. It had never occurred to 
Bomola that she should not speak as directly mi 
oraphaiioally of her love for Tito as of anjr otheo' 
subject. 

“Bomola miat” said her father fondly, paii$ing 
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on the Words, “it is true thou hast never urged on 
mo any wishes of thy own. And I have no will to 
lesist thine ; rather, my heart met Tito’s entreaty at 
its very first utterance. Nevertheless, I must talk 
with Beniardo about the mt^asures needful to bo ob- 
served. For wo must not act in haste, or do any- 
thing unbeseeming my name. I am poor, and held 
of little account by the wealthy of our family — ^nay, 
I may consider myself a lonely man — but I must 
nevertheless remember tliat gcnoious birth has its 
obligations. And I would not bo leproaobed by 
my feUow-citizons for rash haste in bestowing my 
daughter. Bartolommeo Scala gave his Alessandra 
to the Qi’eek Marullo, but Maiull<)’p«lineagG was well 
known, and B(*ala himself is of no extiaction. 1 
know Bernardo will hold that wo must take time : 
he will, perhaps, reproach mo with want of due fore- 
thought. Be patient, my childion: you are very 
yoT^ing.” 

No more could be said, and Romola’s heart was 
perfectly satisfied. Not so Tito’s, If the subtle 
mixture of good and Kvil prepai'es sufiering for 
human truth and purity, there is also suffenng pre- 
pared for the wrong- doer by the same mingled con- 
ditions. As Tito kissed Romola on their parting that 
evening, the very strength of the thrill that moved 
his whole being at the sense that tliig^woman, whose 
beauty it was hardly possible to tliink of as anything 
but the necessaiy consequence of her noble nature, 
loved him with all the tenderness that spoke in 
her clear eyes, brought a strong reaction of regret 
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that he had not kept htmnelf free from that frrst 
deceit whuh had dragj^ed him into the danger of 
being (hsgiacul befoH hei. There was a epnngof 
bittoiiK'BS niiugluig with that fountain of nweeta 
Would llie death of Fia Luca arrest it? He hoped 
it would. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TDL &U\DOW 01* KV’MEm 

• 

It was the la/y aftoinooii time on the seveiitli of 
September, moie thdii two months dlki tfto diy on 
which Komola and Tito Lad confessed tlien lovo to 
each othei. 

Tito, juht desc<nd(d into Nello’s shop, had found 
the baibcr stretched on the bench with his tap over 
his eyes ; one leg was drawn up, and'the othoi hatl 
slipped towards tho gionnd, ha\ ing apparently earned 
with it a mannsciijit ^olmi^i of vers** which la> witli 
its leaves oruslietL In a t omcr sat bandro, playing 
a game at mora by himself, and watching the slow 
reply of his h*ft fingt rs the iinthmetit al demands 
of his nght wath solomr^oytd intticst. 

Treading with the gentlest step, Tito siJdkhetfnp 
tlie lute, and bending over tho barber, touched tlie 
strings lightly wlnh? he sang, — 

Qnaat’ A Ijclla gioyinezza, C hi vuol esser lieto sia, 

Che SI fugge tuttavia t Di dooian uSl c ^ ceitezza ’ 

* ” Bcantoous is life m hlossom I 
And it fletteth- fleeteth ever , 

Whoso would be joylul let him ! 

There*s no siuety for the inoiiow ” 

^Cwrmval Sonff Lorenzo dt* Medtei 
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Nello waR as easily awaked as a bird. The cap 
was off his eyes in an iiist.xnl, and he started up. 

my Aiiolliiiol 1 am somewhat late with 
my feiosta on tins hot day, it seems. That comes 
of not going to sleep m the natural way, but taJkmg 
a potion of ])oteiit iioesy. Hoar you, how I am 
beginning to match my words by the initial letter, 
liko a Tio\atoie ? That is one of my bad symptoms : 
I am suioly afiaid that the good wine of my under- 
standing IS going to nm off at the spigot of author- 
ship, and T shall be lot! an empty cask with an odour 
of dregs, like many another ineoinparable genius of 
my acquaintance. Wliat is it, my Orpheus?” here 
Nello stretched cut his arms to their fiill length, 
and then bi ought them lound till his hands grasped 
Tjlo’H ouils, and diewthem ont playfiilly. “What 
is it you want of your well -tamed Nolle? For I 
perceive a coaxing Round in that soft strain of yourt. 
Lot me SCO the very needless eye of your desire, as 
the sublime ])oet says, that I may tin cad it.” 

“Tliat IS but a tailor’s imagi* of your sublime 
poet’s,” said Tito, still letti ig liis fingeis fall in a 
light drojipmg way on the strings. “But you have 
divined tho leason of my afT(*( ‘donate impatience to 
see your <'yes open. 1 want you to give me au 
extra touch of your art — ^not on my chin, no ; but 
on the jzazzora^wliieh is or tangled as your FlpreU** 
tine politics. You have an adroit way of inserting 
your comb, which flattois tho skin, and stirfl tl},o 
animal spirits agreeably in that region ; and a little 
of your most delicate orange-scent would net !bu 
amiss, for 1 am bound to the Scala palace^ ^ 
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to present myself in radiant company* Tlie young 
Cardinal Giovanni de^ Medici is to be tbore, and he 
brings with him a certain young Bernardtj Dovis^i of 
Bibbiena, whoso wit is so rapid that I sec no way 
of outrivalling it save by the soont of orange blos- 
soms*” 

Nollo had already seized and flourished his comb, 
and pushed fl'ito gently backward into the chair, 
wrapping the t‘loth round him, 

“ Never talk of rivahy, bel giovane mio : Bernardo 
Dovizi is a keen youngster, who will never carry a 
net out to catch the wind ; but he, has something of 
the same sharp -muzzled look as his brother Ser 
Piero, the weasel that Piero de\Medioi keeps at 
Ins bo<‘k to slip through small holes for him. No I 
you distance all rivals, and may soon ^touch the sky 
with your forefinger, llioy tell mo you have even 
carried enough honey with you to sweeten the sour 
Messer Angelo ; for he has pronouucoJ you less of 
an ass than might have bo(*n exi^ected, considering 
there is sudi a gooil understanding betwet^n you and 
the Secretary.” i 

^‘And between oursefves, Nello mio, that Mef^er 
Angelo has more genius and erudition than I can 
find in all the other Florentine scholars put together. 
It may answer very well for them to cry me up now, 
when Poliziano is beaten down with gjjiof, or illness, 
or something else; I can try a flight with such a 
SpaXTOW'-hawk as Pietro Crinito, but for Poliziano, 
lie is a large-beaked eagle who would swallow me, 
fi^thers and all, and not feel any diffi^'onco.” 

, win not contradict your modesty there, if you 

0 2 
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will have it so; but yon don’t expect us clover 
Florentines to keep saying th(» same things over 
again every day of our lives, as w© must do if we 
always told the truth. We cry down Dante, aiid we 
cry up Franoesco Cei, just for the sake of variety ; 
and if wo cry you up as a new Poliziano, heaven lias 
taken care that it shall not 1 j(^ quite so great a lie as 
it might liavo been. And are you nc»t a pattern of 
virtue in this wieked city? witli your cars double- 
waxed against all sirem invitations that would lure 
you from the Via de^ Jlardi, and tho groat work which 
is to astonisli posterity?” 

Posterity in good truth, whom it will probably 
astonish as the vnlverse does, by tho impossibility 
of seeing what was the plan of it.” 

“Yes, something like that was being prophesied 
here tho othei day. Cnstoloro Landino said that 
tlie excellent Bardo was oik' of thoso scholars who 
lio overthrown in tboir learning, like cavaliers in 
heavy aiinour, and then got angiy because they are 
over-ridden -"-wlii(‘li pithy remark, it seems to me, 
was not a herb out of his owp garden; for of all men, 
for^feeding one with an eni^^ty spoon and gagging 
one witli vain expectation by long discourso, Messer 
Ciistoforo is tho peail. Ecco I you are perfect now#” 
Here Nolle drow away the clotk “Impossible to 
add a giaee ^ijore! But love is not always to b© 
fed on learning, eh? I shall have to dress the 
zazzera for tho betrothal b(^fore long — is it not 
tmo?” 

“Perhaps,” said Tito, smiling, “unless Messei 
Bernardo should next recommend Bardo to req^uir^ 
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that I fihonld yoke a Hon and a wild boar to tho oar 
of tho Zecoa before I can win my Alcostis. But I 
oonfeHB he is right in holding mo unworthy f)f 
Romola; she is a Pleiad iliat may glow dim by 
marrying any moital.” 

Gnaffi, your modesty is in the right place there. 
Yet fate seems to have measured and chiselled you 
for the niche that was left empty hy tho old man’s 
son, who, by the way, Cronaca was telling mo, is 
now at San Marco. Did you know ? ” 

A sliglit electric shock passed through Tito as 
he rose from the chair, but it vgis not outwardly 
perceptible, for ho immediately stooped to pick up 
tho &llen boc»k, and Imsiod liis fingers with flatten- 
ing the leases, while ho said — 

he was at Ficsolc, I thought. Are you 
sure he is como back to San Marco?” 

“Oronaca is my authority,” said N<Ilo, with a 
shrug. don’t fiecpionl that srinctuary, but he 
does. All,” he added, taking tho lx)ok fiom Tito’s 
hands, “my poor Nencia da Baiberinol It jais 
your scholarly feelings to sen tho pages dog’s-eared. 
I was lulh d to sleep by tlio woll-rhymcd ohanns of 
that rustic maiden — ‘ prettier than tlie turnip-flower,’ 
^with a (iheek more savoury than cheese.' But to 
got such a well-scent('d notion of tho oontadina, 
one must lie on velvet cushions in Via Ijarga 
—not go to look at tho Fiorucoloni stumping in 
to the Piazza della Nniiziata this ovoiiiiig after sun- 
down.” 

And pray who are the Fienicoloni ? ” Said Tito, 
indilferently, settling his cap. 
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'^The contadine who rame from the moiintAinB 
of PiRtoia, and the CaBontino, and heaven knows 
where, to keep tlioir vio^l iu the church of the 
Nunziata, and sell tlioir yam and dried muslrrooms 
at the FioniooLi,^ as wo call it. They make a 
queer sliow, with their paper lanterns, howling their 
hymim to the Virgin on this evo of her nativity~ 
if you had the leisure to see them. No?-— well, T 
have hail t*iiough of it mysi^lf, for there is wild work 
in the Piazza. One may haj>pen to get a stone or 
two about one’s ears or shins withoul asking for 
it, and 1 was neV^sr fond of that pressing attention. 
Ad<h*o.” 

Tito earned a* little uneasiness with him on his 
visit, which ended earlier than he had expected, the 
boy-i'ardinal Q^iovanni de’ Medici, youngest of red^ 
batted futlieis, who lias since juesented his broad 
dark cheek very (‘onspicnonsly to posterity as Pope 
Leo the Tenth, having In on detained at his favourite 
pastime of the chase, and liamig faili^d to appear. 
It still wanted half an hour of sunset as he left the 
door of the Scala palace, witli the intention of pro- 
ceeding forthwith to tlie Via' do’ Bordi ; but he had 
not gone liu* when, to liis astonisliment, he saw Bo- 
mola advancing towards him along the Borgo Pintij 

She wore a tliick black veil and black mantle, but 
it was impoRsalJ© to mistake hor figure and h0r 
walk ; and by lior side was a short stout form, wliicAi^ 
he recognised as that of Monna Brigida, in spite of 
the unusual plaimiess of her attire. Eombla had 
not been bred up to devotional observances, aiMl 

i The little Fair. 
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the oocasions on which bHo took tho air elsewhere 
than under the loggia on tho roof of tho house, wore 
so rare and so much dwelt on bofoiehand, because 
of Bardo’s dislike to bo lelt without hor, that Tito 
felt sure there must have boon some sudden and 
urgent ground for an abbonee of whii h hi* had hoard 
nothing the day before. She saw lam through her 
veil and hastened her stops. 

^‘Romola, has anything hjiX)ponod?” said Tiio, 
turning to walk by h(‘i side. 

Slie did not answer at the first na^ent, and 
Monna Brigida bioke in. • 

Ah, Messer Tito, you do tv ell to tnin lound, for 
wo are in haste. And is it not 8» iinsfoituno? — we 
are obliged to go round by tho walls and tnin up 
the Via del MagHo, Ix^oanse of thf^ Fan ; for tlie 
Oontadino coming in block up tbc way by the Nun- 
sdata, which would have jiakeu us to ban Marco in 
half tlie time.” 

Tito’s heart gave a great hound, and began to 
boat violently. 

“Romola,” ho said, in a lower tone, ^^are you 
going to Ran Muico?” • 

They wore now out of llie Boigo Pinti and woie 
under the city walls, whore they had wide gardens 
on tlioir loft hand, and all was quiet. Romola put 
aside her veil foi the s.iko of bieathisrg the aii, and 
he oould see the subdued agitation m her face. 

Yes, Tito mio,” she said, looking directly at him 
with sad eyes. ‘^For tho fiist time I am doing 
ftomething unsown to my father. It comforts me 
jhat { have met you, for at least I can tell you. 
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But if you are gomg to luui, ii will be well fur you 
nol to bay that you met me. He tliiuks 1 am only 
gone to my eousin, because nIk* bent for me, I loft 
tny godfatliei with him : he kiiuwB wheie I am go- 
lug and wliy. Yon it»member tliat evening when 
my biotherM name was iiuntiom^d and niy father 
spoke of him to ,>oijV” 

“ Yes,” Biod Tilo, in a low toiu*. There was a 
strange* coinplicMtioii his iiieiilal state. His heart 
sank at the ]>i(»b.vbility that a gieat (duinge was 
coming 0 H*r Ins jfirosjiects, wliile at tbo same tiino 
his tlionghts weitf daiting ovc*i a Imndied details 
of tin* couise lie would take* wlieii the change had 
(ome; and yet hi* leturned Jhunola's gaze with a 
hungry sense that it luighl be the* last time she 
would (»ver be>d il on him with full unquestioning 
eon tide iH*e. 

“'IIk cuf]ina h<ul heaid that lu* was eonio l>ack, 
and the evening befoie —the evouing of San Gio* 
\anni Jis J afti*i wauls found, ho had b(*t*n seen by 
our good Mabo ik ar tln^ door of oui house ; but 
when Maso went to inqiiije at Han Mareo, Dmo, 
that? IS, my biotbor — lie was <*hiisteuod Beniaidino, 
aftcT our godfather, but now ho ealls himself Fra 
Luca — had been taken to the monastery at Fiesolo, 
because ho was ill. But this morning a inessage 
came to Maso,'^ying that he was come back to Sau 
Marco, and Maso w^nt to him thrno. IIo is very 
ill, and he has adjured mo to go and see him, I 
cannot refuse it, though 1 hold him guilty ; 1 etill 
remember how 1 lov(*d liim when 1 was a little girl, 
before I know tliat ho would forsake my &^er« 
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And j)orliaps ho lias some word of peniteiico to send 
by mo. It cost mo a struggle to act in opposition 
to my father’s feeling, which I have always hold to 
be just I am almost sure you will think I have 
chosen rightly, Tito, because I have noticed that 
your nature is less rigid than mine, and nothing 
makes you angry : it would cost you less to bo for- 
giving ; though, if you had seen your father forsaken 
by one to whom lie had given^iis clii(*f love — by one 
in whom he had planted his labour and his hopes — 
forsaken when his need was becoming^ greatest — 
even you, Tito, would find it hard* to lbrgivi»." 

Wliat coxild ho say? Ho was not equal to the 
hypocrisy of tolling Koinola that tmcli ollbnees ought 
not to be pardoned ; and he had not the eemrago to 
utter any words of diHsuasion. ^ , 

“You are right, my llomola; you aie always 
right, except in thinking too well of’ me.” 

There was really somr^ genuineness in those last 
words, and Tito looked very beautiful as he uttered 
them, with an unusual pallor in his face, and a 
slight quivering of his lip, Roinola, interpreting 
all things largely, like a mind }>ropossossed«with 
high beliefs, had a tearful brightness in her eyes 
as she looked at him, touched with koon joy that 
he felt so strongly whatever she felt. But with- 
out pausing in her walk, she said — ^ 

“And now, Tito, I wish you to leave me, for the 
CHffina and I shall bo loss noticed if we enter the 
piazza alone.” 

Yes, it were bettor you should leave us,” said 
Houna Brigida ; “ for to say the truth, Messer Tito, 
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all eyos follow you, and let Bomola muffle herself as 
she will, every one waiitb to see what there is under 
her veil, for bho has that way of walking like a pro 
cession. Not tliat 1 lind fault with her for it, only 
it doesn’t suit iny steps. And, indeed, I would 
lather not have us seen going to San Marco, and 
tliat’s why I am dressed as if I were one of the 
Piagnoni thomselvoB, and as old as Rauf Anna ; 
for if it had been anybody but poor Dino, who 
ought to be forgiven if lie’s dying, for what’s the 
use of haying a grudge against dead people? — 
make them feel \\ihile tlioy live, say I 

No one made a scruple of interrupting Monna 
Brigida, and Tit(», Jiaving just raised Romola’s hand 
to his lips, and said, “ I understand, I obey you/* 
now turned a\^y, lifting his caj) — a sign of rever- 
ence rarely mad(‘ at fiat time by native Florentines, 
and which excited Bernaido del Nero’s contempt for 
I'ito as a fawning Greek, while to Bomola, who 
loved homage, it gave him an exceptional grace. 

He was half glad of the dismissal, half disposed to 
cling to Bonn da to the last moment in which she 
would love him without suspicion. For it seemed 
to liiin certain that this brother would before all 
things want to know, and that Bomola would before 
all things confide to him, what was her father’s posi'* 
tion and lier m^n after the years which must have 
brought BO much change. She would tell him that 
she was soon to be publicly betrothed to a youRg 
scholar, who was to fill up the place left vacant long 
ago by a wandering son. Ho foresaw the impulse, 
that would prompt Bomola to dwell on that pron^^ieol^ > 
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and what would follow on the mention of the future 
husband’s name. Fra Luca would toll all he knew 
and oonjeoturod, and Tito saw no possible falsity by 
which he could now ward ofl the worst c^onsequencos 
of his former dissimulation. It was all over with his 
prospects in Florence. Th(*r(j was M<‘Rser Bernardo 
del Noro, who would bo delighted at h(*oing con- 
firmed the wisdom of his advice about defi‘rring the 
betrothal until Tito’s charactoi^aiid position had boon 
established by a longer residonco ; an<l the history 
of the young Greek professor, wliose bengfaotor was 
in slavery^ would bo the talk u/dor every loggia. 
For the first tim(^ in Ids life he fidt too f(*vored and 
agitated to trust his power of self-commaud ; he 
gave up his intended visit to Btu do, and walk(‘d up 
and down under the walls until the ycdlow light, in 
the west had quite faded, when, without any distinct 
purpose, ho took the first tuniing, which haj>pcncd 
to be the Via »Sau Sebastiano, loading him directly 
towards the Piazssa doll’ Annuuziata. 

He was at one of tlioso lawless nionienls which 
come to us all if we have no guide but dc‘Hiro, and if 
the pathway where desire leads us secnis suddenly 
closed; he was loady to follow any beckoning that 
offered him an immediate purpose. 
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Tin, moving ciowd and tlio strange* mixture of 
iioiHCh tliai hiirbf on him at the entrance of the 
piaz/a, i<*iniuded Tito of wliat Nello had said to 
h;in about tli^j Piemcoloni, and ho pushed his way 
into the ciowd with a wort of pleasure in the hoot^ 
ing and elbowing, whicii^lilled th<^ empty moments, 
and dulled that calculation of the future which had 
80 now a drearineHH foi him, aw he foresaw himself 
wandering away solitary in pursuit of soino unknown 
fortune, that his thought had even glanced towards 
goi#ig in search of Baldassarro after alL 
At (*ach of tho opjjosito inlets he saw people 
struggling into the piazza, while above them paper 
lanterns, hold aloft on sticks, were waving aiiC6]> 
tainly to andAo. A rude monotonous ohant mado e 
distinctly traceable strand of noise, across which 
screams, whistles, gibing chants in piping b03rish 
voices, the beating of drums, and tho ringing of 
little bells, met each other in confiised din. Every 
now and then one of the dim floating light$ 
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peaiod ii feioasli horn a stojie laiuuliod rrwne c« 
It HH vaguely m piubuit of iiiiwbiuf, lellowt-d }>} a 
bCieam and Jen(^^fd shouts. But on the outslviith 
of tin whiiling tumult tlui* wort ^loujis who wcu 
kf oping tills M^il th< Nitivit> ci tli( Vumn 111 » 
moio metliodical iiiiiiuu than by hiful stone thiow 
ing and gibmg. Cc it un i iggcd ineji, d«u ling a h iid 
sliart) gluTu 0 iiound tluiii whilo thi u tongues lattli d 
meriily, N\<ie mviLing (ouiitiy»pLOj>lo to giiim witli 
them on im and opc ii h unit d teims , two luascpn i 
ading ligmi H on stillb, who hid snaltlu^l linteTiis 
fioni tlie eiowd, wcio swaying thi^ lights to and lio 
in moteoiK 1 ishioii, €is they strode hitlu i ind thitlur ; 
a sage tiaderwis doing i juolitiMf busiiuHS at a 
Bin ill (ovoied si ill, m hot hitlmgozzi^ a fa>onrito 
farinaceous dduKy; oiu niiu standing on a biii#l, 
with hiH buk Ininly xdnihd igauiBt a pillai of the 
loggia xn front ol tlio Foividlmg ITnspit d (Spodak 
degV Innoconli), was sflling (flic icious pilln, invent 
ed by a doctoi of bakiuo, waiiaiit(d to puieiit 
toothaoho and death by drowning, and not Ju oil, 
against anotlici pillai, a tunibhr was sliowning off 
Jus tneks on a suiill platloun, while a hindluf of 
’}>i entices, despising the slack eiiicrt uuiiiont ejf giu i- 
xlla Stouo-thi owing, were having a pixvatc (oiinn- 
trated match of that fnouTito Floiontxne spoil at 
the nairow’’ entianoe of tlu^ Via dc.’ FeWBfai, 

Tito, obhged to make his way through chance 
bpwmgs in the crowd, found hiiuHclt at one nioniciut 
close to the trotting pioeession of barefooted, hard- 
heeled contadino, and could see then sun-dned, 
fanned faoeS; and their strange, fragmentary garb, 
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dim with hereditary dirt, and of obsolete stuffs and 
fashions, tliat made tlumi look, in the eyes of the 
city people, like a way-^vurn ancestry returning from 
a pilgi imago on whi(*h they had sot out a century 
ago. Just then it was the hardy, scant-feeding 
peasant-women from the mountains of Pistoia, who 
woie onleiing with a year’s labour in a moderate 
bundle of yarn on their backs, and in their hearts 
that nioagio ho]»o of , good and that wide dim fear of 
harm, which weie somehow to be oaicd for by the 
Blessed \^irgin, whose miiaculous image, painted by 
tbo angels, was' to have the curtain drawn away 
from it on this Eve of her Nativiiy, that its potency 
might stream for<h witliout obstruction. 

At another moment he was forct^d away towards 
tbe boundary, of the piazza, whore the moie station- 
ary candidates for attontiou and small coin had 
judiciously placed themi^idves, in order to be safe 
in their rear. Among these Tito rocognisod his 
acquaintance Bratti, who stood with his back 
against a pillar, and liis mouth pursed up in dis- 
dainfiil silence, eyeing every one who approached 
him with a cold glance of superiority, and keeping 
his hand last on a serge covering which concealed 
tlie contents of the basket slung before him. Bather 
Buipriscd at a deportment so unusual m an anxious 
trader, Tito^nt nearer and saw two women go up 
to Bratti’s basket with a look of curiosity, whej^a* 
upon the pedlar drew the covering tighter^ and 
looked another way. It was quite too pravoHng^ 
and one of the women was frin to ask what itum 
was in his basket? * 
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Before I anawar that, Moiina, I must know 
wliether you mean to buy. I can’t show such 
wares as mine in tliis fair for every fly to seiile 
on and pay nothing. My goods are a little too 
choice for that. Bosidos, Fvo only two left, and 
IVe no mind to sell thorn; for with tho chan(*e8 
of the pestilence that wise men talk of, theie is 
likelihood of their b(^ing worth thoir weight in gold. 
Ko, no ; andftfe con Dio'' 

The two women looked at each other. 

And what may bo tho i>ri(‘e ? ” said tlio second. 

*'Not wilhin what you are likely to have in your 
purse, buona donna,” said Bratti, in a compasBion- 
ately supercilious tone. reciommend you to 

trust in Messer Doinoneddio and the saints : poor 
people can do no bettor for ibeinselves.” 

^‘Not so poor!” said the second Wman, indig- 
nantly, drawing out her money-bag. ‘ICoine, now I 
what do you say to a grosso?” 

“I say you may get tweuty-ono quattiini for it,” 
said Bratti, coolly ; “ but not of me, for I haven’t 
got that small change.” 

*^Come; two, then?” said the woman, getting 
exasperated, while her eompauion looked at her 
with some envy. “It will liardly be above two, 
I think” 

After further bidding, and furt^ mercantile 
coquetry, Bratti put on an air of concession. 

“Since you’ve set your mind on it,” ho said, 
slowly raising the cover, “I should bo loth to do 
you a mis<‘hief ; for Maestro G.ibbadco used to say, 
when a woman sets her mind on a thing and doesn’t 
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get itj sho’^< in worse clangor of tlie pestilence than 
before, Ecoo ! I have but two ; aucl lot me toll 
you, llie follow 1o thorn is on tiie finger of Maestro 
Qabbaileo, who is gone to Bologna — as wise a doctor 
as sits at any door/’ 

The pret ions objects were two clumsy iron rings, 
beateji into tli(‘ fashion of old R(mian rings, such as 
w<‘re sometimes disinterred. Tlio rust on them, and 
the entirely Indden eliaiaoter of their potency, wore 
so satisfactory, that giossi were paid without 
grumbling, and the fiisi woman, destitute of those 
handsome *coiiis, succeeded after much show of rCh 
luetaneo on Bratti’s pait in driving a bargain with 
some of lur yam,^and c<iuied off the remaining ring 
in triumpli, Biatti coveied up Ills l)«iHket, which 
was now filled with niiseellanic's, probably obtained 
under the Siinuj sort of cir(*ums1aiiees as the yam, 
and, moving from his jiillar, came suddenly upon 
Tito, who, if ho liad had ‘time, would Imvo chosen 
to avoid recognition. 

“ By the head <if San Giovanni, now,” said Bratti, 
drawing Tito back to the pillar, “this is a piece of 
lu(‘b. For I was talking of you this moniing, Messer 
Greco; but, I said, lie is mounted up among the 
sigmui now — and Trn glad of it, for I was at the 
bottom of his fortune— but I can raiely got speech 
of him, for h^jj^noi to Ix^ caught lying on the stones 
now — not he I But it’s your luck, not mine, Messer 
Greco, save and oxc(* 2 ^t some small to satisfy 
mo for my trouble in tho transaction." 

“You 8}»eak in riddles, Bratti,” said Tito* ‘‘Be- 
memb(»r, I don’t sharpen my wits, as you do, by 
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driving hard bargains for iron rings : you must bo 
plain.” 

By the Holy Tangels ! it was an easy baigaiii T 
gave them. If a Hebrew gets thirty-two per eent, 
I hope a Christian may get a little more. If I had 
not borne a eonscumce, I should have got twice the 
money and twice the yam. But, talking of rings, 
it is your ring — that very ring you’ve got on your 
finger — that I eould get you a purehaser for ; ay, 
and a purchaser with a deep money-bag.” 

Truly?” said Tito, looking at liis ling and list- 
ening. ^ 

“A Genoese who is going straight away into 
Hungary, as I understand. He pame and looked 
all over my shop to see if 1 had any old things 
I didn’t know Ibe price of; I waiiant yon, he 
thought T had a pumpkin on my sfioulders. 
had boon rummaging all the shops in Florence. 
And he had a ring on — hot like youis, but some- 
thing of tho same fashion ; and as ho was talking 
of rings, I said I knew a fine young man, a i)ar- 
ticular acquaintance of luiiio, who had a ring of that 
sort. And ho said, ‘Wlio is he, pray? Tell him 
m give him his price for it.’ And I thought of 
going after you to Nello’s to-morrow; for it’s my 
opinion of you, Messer Greco, that you’ro not one 
wbo’d see the Amo run broth, and stan^ by without 
dipping your fingei.” 

Tito had lost no word of what Bratti had said, yet 
his mind had been lery busy all the while. Why 
should ho keep the ling? It had boon a mere sen- 
timont, a mere fancy, that had pi evented him fioiu 
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{Belling it with the other gome ; if he had been wiser 
and had sold it, ho might porliaps have escaped that 
identification by Fra Luca. It was true that it had 
been Uikon fioni Baldassarre^s finger and put on his 
own as soon as liis young hand liad grovm to the 
needful si/o ; but tln^re was really no valid good to 
anybody in those siipeistitious scruples about inaui- 
mate objects. The ring had helped towards the 
rocognilion of him. Tito had begun to dislike re- 
cognition, which was* a claim fiom the past. This 
foreigner’s offer, if ho w-ould really give a good price, 
was an opf»ortunit(v for getting nd of the ring with- 
out the trouble of seeking a puiohaser. 

“ You speak wi^li jour usual wisdom, Bratti,” said 
Tito. I have no objection to hear what yom 
Genoese will ofter. But whcm and where shall I 
liave Hpeedi of him?” 

‘‘To-moriow, at Ihiee hours after {sunrise, he will 
be at iny shop, and if your wits aie of that sliarp- 
nops I have always taken them to be, Messer Greco, 
you will ask limi a heavy price ; for he minds not 
money. It’s my belief lie’s buying for somebody else, 
and not for himself— perhajis for some great signor.” 

“ It is well,” said Tito. “ I will he at your shop, 
if nothing hinders ” 

And you will doubtless d(*al nobly by me for old 
acquaintaneoj^ako, Me^ssor Greco, so I will not stay 
to fix the small sum you will give me in token of 
my serriee in the matter. It seems to me a thou- 
sand years now till I get out f)f tlio piazza, for a feir 
is a dull, not to say a wi(‘ked tiling, when one bfts 
no more goods to solL” 
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Tito made a hasiy sign of asBent and adieu, and 
moving away from the pillar, again found himself 
pushed towards the middle of tlie piazza and 
back again, without the power of determining his 
own course. In this zigzag way he was carried 
along to the end of the piazza opposite the church, 
where, in a deej) recess formed by an irregularity 
in the line of houses, an entertainment was going 
forward which seemed to be, especially attractive 
to the crowd. X^oud bursts of laughter interrupted 
a monologue which was sometimes slow ^nd orator- 
ical, at otheis rattling and buffoo^ish. Here a girl 
was being pushed forward into the inner circle with 
apparent reluctance, and thexe a Icud laughing minx 
was findmg a way with her own elbows- It was 
a strange light that was spread o'^r the piazsi^. 
There were the pale stars bieaking out above, and 
the dim waving lanterns ]below, leaving all objects 
indistinct except when they were seen close under 
the fitfu^y moving lights ; but in this recess tliero 
was a stronger light, against which the heads of the 
encircling spectators stood in dark relief as Tito was 
gradually pushed towards them, while above them 
rose the head of a man wearing a white mitre with 
yellow cabalistic figures upon it. 

Behold, my childienl” Tito heard him saying, 
“ behold yonr opportunity I neglect the holy 
sacrament of matrimony when it can be had for 
the small sum of a white quattrino — the cheapest 
matrimony over ofiered, and dissolved by special 
bull beforehand at every man’s own will and pleas- 
ure Behold the bull T’ Here the speaker held up 

H 
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a pieoe of paichment with huge seals attached to it. 
** Behold the indulgence granted by his Holiness 
Alexander the Sixth, who, being newly elected Pope 
for his pec uliar piety, intends to reform and purify 
the Chuicli, and wisely begins by abolishing that 
priestly abuse which keeps too largo a share of this 
privileged niatiimony to ihe clergy and stints the 
laity. Spit once, my sons, and pay a white quat- 
trino ! This is the -vjfhole and sole price of the in- 
dulgence. The quattrino is the only diflFerence the 
Holy Father allows to be put any longer between us 
and the clergy — ^ho spit and pay nothing,” 

Tito thought he knew the voice, which had a 
peculiaily sharp ^ing, but the face was too much 
in shadow from the lights behind for him to be sure 
off the feature;^. Stepping as near as he could, he 
saw within the circle behind the speaker an altar- 
like table raised on a su^all platform, and covered 
with a red drapery stitched all over with yellow 
oabalistical figures. Half-a-dozen thin tapej^ burned 
at the back of this table, which had a conjuring 
apparatus scattered over it, a large open book in 
the^centre, and at one of the front angles a monkey 
fastened by a cord to a small ring and holding a 
small taper, which in his incessant fidgety more* 
ments fell more or less aslant, whilst an impish boy 
in a white rfttlplico occupied himself chiefly in cuffing 
the monkey, and adjusting the taper. The man in 
the mitre also wore a surplice, and over it a chaeuble 
on which the signs of the zodiac were rudely marked 
in black upon a yellow ground. Tito was sure now 
that he recognised the sharp upward-tending angles 
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of the face under the mitre : it wa« that of Maestro 
Vaiano, the mountebankj fiom whom he had rescued 
Tessa, Pretty little Tessa I Pei haps she too had 
come in among the troops of contadine, 

Como, my maidens ! Tlxis is the time foi the 
pretty who can liavo many (‘hances, and for the ill- 
favonred who have few. Matrimony to be had — hot, 
eaten, and done with as easily as herlingozzil And 
seel’* here the conjiiroi hold \\\) a cluster of tiny 
bags, To every bride I give a Breve with a secret 
in it — ^the secret alone worth the money y9u pay for 

the matrimony. The secret how no, no, J will 

not tell you what the secret is about, and that makes 
it a double secret. Hang it round ^our neck if you 
like, and never look at it ; I don’t say that will not 
be the best, for then you will seo many things you 
don’t expect : though if you open it you may break 
your leg, ^ rero^ but you w^ll know a' secret I Some- 
thing nobody knows but me ! And mark — I give 
you the Breve, I don’t sell it, as many another holy 
man would : the quattrino is for the matrimony, and 
the Breve you get for nothing. Orsil, giovanetti, 
come hke dutiful sons of the Church and buy Ae 
Indulgence of his Iloliness Alexander the Sixth.” 

This buffoonery just fitted the taste of the audience; 
the fiemxiola was but a small occasion, so the towns- 
men might be contented with jokes tharlS^ero rather 
less indecent tlian those they were accustomed to 
hear at every carnival, put into easy ihyme by the 
Hagnifico and his poetic satellites ; while the women, 
over and above any relish of the fun, really began to 
have an itoh for the Brevu Several couples had al- 
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ready gone through the ceremony, in which the con- 
juror’s solemn gibbeiish and grimaces over the open 
book, the antics of the monkey, and even the pre- 
liminary spirting, had called forth peals of laughter; 
and now a woU-looking, merry-eyed youth of seven- 
teen, in a loose tunic and red cap, pushed forward, 
holding by the hand a plump brunette, whose scanty 
ragged diess ihsplayed her louiid aims and legs very 
picturesquely. ^ 

“Fetter us without delay, Maestiol” said the 
youth, “^r I have got to take my bride home and 
paint her under' the hght of a lantern.” 

“Ha! Maiiotto, my son, I commend your pious 
observance. . ^ •” The conjuror was going on, 
when a loud chattering behind warned him that an 
iFipleasant cj^lsis had arisen with his monkey. 

The temper of that imperfect aoolyth was a little 
tried by the over-active cjisciplmo of his colleague in 
the surplice, and a sudden cuff administered as his 
taper fell to a horizontal position, caused him to leap 
back with a violence that proved too much for the 
slackened knot by which his cord was fastened. His 
first leap was to the other end of the table, from 
which position his remonstrances were so threaten- 
ing that the imp in the surplice took up a wand by 
way of an equivalent threat, whereupon the monkey 
leaped 011"% the head of a tall woman in the 
grormd, dropping his taper by the way, and chattel^ 
ing with increased emphasis from that eminenoei^ 
Great was the screaming and confusion, not a few 
of the spectators having a vague dread of the 
Maestro’s monkey, as capable of more hiddet^ mis- 
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chief than mere teeth and claws could inflict ; and 
the conjuror himself was in some alarm lest any 
harm should happen to his familiar. In the scuffle 
to seise the monkey^s string, Tito got out of the cir- 
cle, and, not caring to contend for his place again, 
he allowed himself to bo gradually pushed towards 
the church of tlio Nunziata, and to enter amongst 
the worshippers. 

The brilliant illumination within seemed to press 
upon his eyes with palpable force after the pale 
scattered lights and broad shadows of tjpie piazza, 
and for the first minute or two hfl could see noth- 
ing distinctly. That yollow splendour was in itself 
something suponiatuial and heaveiJly to many of the 
peasant-women, for whom half the sky was hidden 
by mountains, and who wont to bed in^the twilight ; 
and the uninterrupted chant from the choir was repose 
to the ear after the hollish^hubbub of tlie crowd out- 
side. Gradually the scene became clearer, though 
still there was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. In a 
chapel on the left hand of the nave, wreathed with 
silver lamps, was seen unveiled the miraculous fresco 
of the Annunciation, which, in Tito’s oblique view of 
it from the right-hand side of the nave, seemed dark 
with the excess of light around it. The whole area 
of the great church was filled with peS^t-women, 
some kneeling, some standing ; the coarse bronzed 
skins, and the dingy clothing of the rougher dwellers 
OU the mountains, contrasting with the softer-lined 
’ fimes and white or red head-drapery of the well-to-do 
dwoUsm iu the valley, who were scattered in img- 
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ular groupfi. And feproadmg higli and far o\ot the 
walls and ceiling theie was anolliei multitude, also 
pressing olos(^ agampt earh i»thcr, that they might 
be nearer tlie p<Aent Virgin. It was the ciowd of 
votive wa\<n images, the effigies of guat person- 
ages, (lotheJ m their habit as tluy li\ed: Floren- 
tines of liigh name in tlieii bLick silk lucoo, as 
when they sat in roiinnl ; poi>eR, cmpeiors, kings, 
caidiiials, and famoufeiC ondottieri with plumed morion 
seated on thrir diaigers; all notable strangeis who 
passu! thi^iiigli Floiciice ot had aught to do with its 
affans — Mohammbdans, evtii, m well-tolerated com- 
panionship with Chijstian cavalieis; some of them 
with faces blackened and iob(*s tattered by the cor- 
loding breath of C(nituTies, others in sh and bright 
imnew red mantle oi steel coiselet, the ( xac t doubles 
oi the living. And wedged in with all these wore 
detached arms, legs, aiid»othei memboib, Tvith only 
hero and there a g«ip wheio boiij(» im.igo had boon 
removed foi public disgrace, oi bad fallen ominously, 
as Loren/o’s bad done six inoiitlis before. It was a 
perfect resunectjon-swaim of lemote moitals and 
fragments of moitals, rcfleciing, m then varying 
degrc'es of freshness, the bombre dingmess and 
si>rinkIod bughtness of the crowd below. 

Tito’s glance wandeiod OA(»r the wild multitude 
m search oTl^omothing. He had aheady thought of 
Tessa, and the white hoods suggested the possibility 
that ho might detect liei face under one of them. It 
was at least a thought to be courted, rather than the 
vision of Romola looking at him with changed eyes. 
But be searched in vain; and he was leaving the 
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church, weary of a scene which had no variety, when, 
just against the doorway, ho caught sight of Tessa, 
only two yards ofF him. 8he was kneeling with her 
back against the wall, behind a gionp of peasant- 
women, who were standing and looking for a spot 
nearer to the sacred imago. Her head hung a little 
aside with a look of weaiiness, and her blue eyes 
were directed ratliei absently towaids an altar-piece 
where the Ai’chaugel Michae^ stood in his armour, 
with young face and floating hair, amongst bearded 
and tonsured saints. Hor right hand^ holding a 
bunch of cocoons, fell by her sidcr listlessly, and her 
round cheek was paled, either by the light or by 
the weariness that was expressed in her attitude: 
her lips were pressed poutingly together, and every 
now and then hor eyelids half fell : t^io was a It^'ge 
image of a sweet sleepy child. Tito felt an irresist- 
ible desire to go up to h^r and gel her pretty trust- 
ing looks and prattle : this creature who was with- 
out moral judgment that could condemn him, whose 
little loving ignorant soul made a world apart, where 
he might feel in freedom from suspicions and exact- 
ing demands, had a new attraction for liim now. #She 
seemed a refuge from the threatened isolation that 
would come with disgrace. He glanced cautiously 
round, to assure himself that Monna Ghitcft^as 
ncjt near, and then, slipping quietl;y ‘YlTher side, 
kneeled on one knee, and said, in the softest voice, 
<*Te$Ba!” 

She hardly started, any more than she would have 
started at a soft breeze that fanned her gently when 
she was needing it. She turned her head and saw 
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Tito’s fiwse close to her: it was very much more 
beautiful than the Archangel Michael’s, who was so 
mighty and so good that ho liv^d with the Madonna 
and all the saints and was prayed to along with 
theni« She smiled in happy silence, for that near« 
ness of Tito quite filled her mincL 

‘‘ My little Tessa ! you look very tired. How long 
have you been kneeling here ? ” 

She seemed to bo ^collecting her thoughts for a 
minute or two, and at last she said — 

“ I’m vo^ hungry.” 

^^Come, then ; snne with me.” 

He lifted her from her knees, and led her out un- 
der the cloisters svxrounding the atrium, which were 
then open, and not yet adorned with the frescoes of 
Andrea del Sarto. 

“ How is it you are all by yourself, and so hungry, 
Tessa?” 

The Madre is ill ,* she has very bad pains in her 
logs, and sent mo to bring these cocoons to the Santis- 
sima Nunziata, because they’re so wondoifnl ; see ! ” 
— she held up the bimoh of cocoons, which were 
arrs^god witli fortuitous regularity on a stem, — “ and 
she had ke])t them to bring them herself, but she 
couldn’t, and so she sent me because she thinks the , 
Madonna may take away her pains ; and some* 
body toolnwsfcJbag with the bread and chestnuts in 
it, and the people pushed me back, and I was so^ 
frightened coming in the crowd, and I couldn^t get 
anywhere near the Holy Madonna, to give the oo^ 
coons to the Padre, but I must — oh, I must.*’ 

Yes, my little Tessa, you shall take thiem; Itmt 
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first oome and let me give you some berlingozzi. 
There are some to be had not far off,” 

Where did you oome firom?” said Tessa, a litile 
bemldered. “ I thought you would never come to 
me again, because you never came to the Mercato 
for milk any more. 1 set myself Aves to say, to see 
if they would bring you back, but I left off, because 
they didn’t.” 

**Tou see I come when y<^u want some one to 
take care of you, Tessa. Perhaps ttie Aves fetched 
me, only it took them a long while. But what shall 
you do if you ai‘e here all alone ? » Where shall you 
go?" 

Oh, I shall stay and sleep in the church — a great 
many of them do — ^in the church and all about here 
— I did once when I came with my mother ; and the 
patrigno is coming with the mules in the morning.” 

They were out in the pifizza now, where the crowd 
Was rather less riotous than befoie, and the lights 
were fewer, the stream of pilgrims having ceased. 
Tessa clung fast to Tito’s arm in satisfied silence, 
whilo he led her towards the stall where he remem- 
bered seemg the eatables. Tlieir way was the easier 
because there was just now a great rush towards 
the middle of tho piazza, where the masqued figures 
on stilts had found space to execute a dance. ^ It 
was very pretty to see the guileless giving 

her cocoons into Tito’s hand, and then eating her 
|t) 6 rlingoz 2 d with the relish of a hungry child. Tito 
had reelly oome to take care of her, as he did before, 
a|;id that wonderful happiness of being with him 
had begun again for her. Her hunger was soon 
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appeased, all tho soonei for the new stimulus of 
happiness tliat had roused her from her languor, 
and, as they turned away from the stall, she said 
nothing about going into the church again, but 
looked round as if tlie sights in the pia/za were not 
without attraction to her now she was safo under 
Tito’s ai ni. 

‘‘How can tliey do that?” she exclaimed, looking 
up at the dancers on^ stilts. Then, after a minute’s 
silence, “Do you think Saint Christopher helps 
them ? ” 

“Perha]>s. Wkat do you think about it, Tessa?” 
said Tito, slipping his nght arm round her, and 
looking down at*her fondly. 

“ Because Saint Christopher is so veiy tall ; and 
he is very good : if anylxKly looks at him he takes 
care of them all day. Ho is on the wall of the 
church — too tall to stand up there — but I saw him 
walking thioiigh the slieets one San Giovanni, 
oairying the little Gesu.” 

“ You pietty pigeon ! Do you think anybody could 
help taking care of you^ if you looked at them ? ” 

“Shall you always come and take care of me?” 
said Tessa, turning her &co up to him, as he crushed 
her cheek with his left hand. “And shall you 
alivays be a long while ‘first?” 

Tito VUBPhconscious that some bystanders were 
laughing at them, and though the licence of street 
fun, among artists and young men of the wealthier 
sort as well as among the populace, made few ad« 
ventures exceptional, still less disreputable, he chose 
to move away towards the end of the piazza* 
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Perhaps I shall come apjain to yon very soon, 
Tessa,” he answered, rather dreamily, when they had 
moved away. He was thinking that when all the 
rest had turned their backs upon liim, it would be 
pleasant to have this little creature adoring him and 
nestling against him. Tho ahsi'iice of presumptuous 
self-oonoeit in Tito made liim feel all the more 
defenceless under prospective obloquy : he needed 
soft looks and caresses too piuch ever to be im- 
pudent. 

“In the Mereato?” said Tessa. “No^ to-morrow 
morning, because the patrigno will be theie, and he 
is so cross. Oh ! but you have money, and he will 
not be cross if you buy some salad. And them are 
some chestnuts. Do you Uko chestnuts ? ” 

He said notliing, but continued to^look down, at 
her with a dreamy gentleness, and Tessa felt herself 
in a state of delicious wpndor ; everything seemed 
as new as if she were being carried on a chariot 
of clouds. 

“Holy Virgin!” she exclaimed again presently. 
“ There is a holy father like the Bishop I saw at 
Prato.” • 

Tito looked up too, and saw that he had uncon- 
scioubly advanced to within a few yards of the com 
jnror, Maestro Vaiano, who for tho momentwgjybr- 
saken by the crowd. His &('e was tumdflaway from 
them, and he was occupied with the apparatus on his 
altar or table, preparing a new diversion by the time 
the interest in the dancing should l)e exhausted. The 
monkey was imprisoned under tlio red cloth, out of 
reach of mischief, and the youngster in the white 
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surplice was holding a sort of dish or salver, &om 
v^hioh his master was taking some ingredient. The 
altar-like table, with its gorgeous cloth, the row of 
tapers, the sham episcopal costume, the surplioed 
attendant, and even the movements of the mitred 
figxare, as he alternately bent his head and then 
raised som(*ihing before the lights, were a suffi- 
ciently near parody of sacred things to rouse poor 
little Tessa’s veneratipn ; and there was some addi- 
tional a^e produced by the mystery of their appa- 
rition m this spot, for when she had seen an altar in 
the street bef<ue, it had been on Corpus Christi Day, 
and there had been a procession to account for it. 
She crossed hersoJf and looked up at Tito, but then, 
as if she had had time for reflection, said, “It is 
be<^aiise of the Nativita.” 

Meanwhile Vaiano had turned round, raising his 
hands to his mitre with the intention of changing 
his dress, when his quick eye recognised Tito and 
Tessa who were both looking at him, their faces 
being shone upon by die light of his tapers, while 
hifl own was in shadow. 

“..lla ! my children ! ” he said, instandy, stretching 
out his hands in a benedictory attitude, “you are 
come to be married. 1 commend your peuitence~ 
di^^lessing of Holy Church can never come too 
late.” 

But whilst he was speaking, he had taken in the 
whole meaning of Tessa’s attitude and expression, 
and he discerned an opportunity for a new kind of 
joke which required him to be cautious and solemn. 

“Should you like to be married to Tef|S|ik1^" 
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ttaid Tito, softly, half enjoying the comedy, as he 
saw the pretty childish seriousness on her face, half 
prompted by hazy previsions which belonged to the 
intoxication of despair* 

He felt her vibrating before she looked up at him 
and said, timidly, “ Will you let me ? ** 

He answered only by a smile, and by leading her 
forward in front of the cerretanoy who, seeing an 
excellent jest in Tessa’s evident delusion, assumed 
a surpassing sacerdotal solemnity, and went tlmiigh 
the mimic ceremony with a liberal expenditure of 
lingua Jkrhesca or thieves’ Latin* • But some symp- 
toms of a new movement in tho crowd urged him to 
bring it to a speedy conclusion and dismiss them 
with hands outstretched in a benedictory attitude 
over their kneeling figures. Tito, disposed always 
to cultivate goodwill, though it might be the least 
select, put a piece of four^grossi into his hand as he 
moved away, and was thanked by a look which, the 
oonjuroi felt sure, conveyed a perfect understanding 
of the whole affair. 

But Tito himself was very far from that under- 
standing, and did not, in fact, know whether, , the 
next moment, he should tell Tessa of the joke and 
laugh at her for a littlo goose, or whether he should 
let her delusion last, and see what would c ome ^gf it 
-*->866 what she would say and do next.^'-*’*^ 

“ Then you will not go away from me again,” said 
Tessa, after they had walked a few steps, and you 
will take me to where you live.” She spoke medi- 
tatively, and not in a questioning tone. But pres- 
ently she added, I must go back once to Ihe Madre 
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though, to tell her I brought the cocoons, and that ] 
am married, and shall not go back again.” 

Tito felt the necessity of speakmg now ; and in 
the rapid thought prompted by that necessity, he 
saw that by undeceiving Tt'ssa he should be robbing 
himself of some at least of tliat pretty trustfulness 
which might, by-and-by, be liis only haven from con* 
tempt. It would spoil Tessa to make her the least 
particle wiser or raore^ suspicious. 

‘^Yes, my little Tessa,” he said, caressingly, “you 
must go back to the Madro ; but you must not tell 
her you are marrfed — you must keep that a secret 
from everybody ; else some very great barm would 
happen to rue, and you would m^^er see me again.” 

She looked up at liim with fear in her face. 

You must go back and feed your goats and mules, 
and do just as you have always done before, and say 
no word to any one about lyiie.” 

The comers of her mouth fell a little. 

“ And then, perhaps, 1 shall ('ome and take care 
of you again when you want me, as I did before. 
But you must do just what I tell you, else you will 
not see me again.” 

“ Yes, I will, I will,” she said, in a loud whisper, 
frightened at that blank prospect. 

were silent a little wliile ; and then Tessay 
looking aTTlCft’ hand, said — 

“The Madre wears a betrothal ring. She went 
to church and had it put on, and then after that, am 
other day, she was married. And so did the cousin 
Nannina. But then she married Gollo,” added the 
poor little Ihing, entangled in the difficult compari* 
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son between her own case and others within her 
experience. 

''But you must not wear a betrothal ring, my 
Tessa, because no one must know you are mamed/* 
said Tito, feohng some insistanoe necessary, “ And 
the huma fortuna that I gave you did just as well 
for betrothal. Some people are betrothed with rings 
and some are not.” 

"Yes, it is true, they would see the img,” said 
Tessa, trying to convince herself that a thmg she 
would like very much was really not good for hei. 

They weie now near the eutiance of ^he church 
agam, and she lemembered her cocoons which were 
still m Tito’s hand. ^ 

" Ah, you must give me the 6oto,” she said ; " and 
we must go in, and 1 must take it to tlie Padre, and 
I must tell the rest of my beads, because I was too 
tired before.” 

" Yes, you must go in, Tessa ; but I will not go 
in. I must leave you now,” said Tito, too feveiish 
and weary to i e-enter that stilling heat, and feeling 
that this was the least difficult way of parting with 
her. 

“And not come back? Oh, wheie do you go?” 
Tessa’s mind had never formed an image of his 
whereabout or his doings when she did not^e 
him! he had vanished, and her thought,* iflStead of 
following him, had stayed in the same spot where 
he was with her. 

“ I shall come back some time, Tessa,” said Tito, 
taking her nnder the cloisters to the door of the 
ehurolu You must not cry —you must go to sleep, 
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when yon have said your beads. And here is 
money to buy your break&st. Now Hsb me, and 
look happy, else I shall not oomo again.” 

She made a great effort over herself as she put 
up her lips to kiss him, and submitted to be gently 
turned round, with her face towards the door of the 
church. Tito saw her enter ; and then with a shrug 
at his own resolution, leaned against a pillar, took 
off his cap, rubbed his hair backward, and wondered 
where Bomola was now, and what she was thinking 
of him. Poor httle Tessa had disappeared behind 
the curtain among the crowd of peasants ; but the 
love which formed one web with all his worldly 
hopes, with the f^mbitions and pleasures that must 
make the solid part of his days — the love that was 
identified with his laiger self— was not to be ban- 
ished ffom his consciousness. Even to the man 
who presents the most elastic lesistanoe to what- 
ever is unpleasant, there will come moments when 
the pressuie from without is too strong for him^ 
and he must feel the smart and the bruise in 
spite of himself. Such a moment had come to 
Tito. Theie was no possible attitude of mind, no 
scheme of action by which the uprooting of all his 
newly-planted hopes could be made otherwise than 
paio^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

% 

THE DYING MESSAGE. 

When Bomola arrived at the entrance of San Marco 
she found one of the Frati waiting there lu expec- 
tation of her arrival. Monna Bngida retired into 
the adjoining church, and Komola was r'pnducted to 
the door of the chapter-house in the outer cloister, 
whither the invalid had been conveyed ; no woman 
being allowed admission beyond this precinct. 

When the door opened, the subdued external light 
blending with that of two tapers placed behind 
a tiuckle - bed, showed the emaciated lace of Fra 
Luoa, witli the tonsured crown of golden hair abote 
it| and with deep -sunken hazel eyes fixed on a 
small crucifix which he held before him. He was 
ptopped up into nearly a sitting posturg^j^^Mnl 
Bomola was just conscious, as she threw 'aside her 
veil, that there was another monk standing by tho 
bed, with the black cowl drawn over his head, and 
that he moved towards the door as she entered; 
just conscious tliat in the background there was a 
cruoified form rising high and pole on the firescoed 

% a 2 
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wall, and pale faces of sorrow looking ont from it 
below. 

The next momenl her met Fra Luca’s as 
they looked up at her from the crucifix, and she was 
absoibed m that pang of recognition which identified 
tliis monkish emaciated foim with the image of her 
fail young brother. 

“ Dino 1 ” she said, in a voice like a low cry of 
pain. But she did r ot bend towards him ; she held 
herself erect, and paused at two yards’ distance from 
him. Thfre was an unconquerable repulsion for her 
in that monkish ^aspect ; it seemed to her the brand 
of the dastardly undutifulness which had left her 
fether desolate— ^of the grovelling superstition which 
could give such undutifulness the name of piety. 
Hei father, whose pioud sincerity and simplicity of 
life had made him one of the few frank pagans of his 
time, had brought lier up with a silent ignoring of 
any claims the Church could have to regulate the 
belief and action of beings with a cultivated reason. 
The Church, in her mind, belonged to that actual 
life of the mixed multitude from which they had 
always lived apart, and she had no ideas that oould 
render her brother’s course an object of any other 
feeling than incurious, indignant contempt Yet 
Ipi^gness of Bomola’s soul had clung to that 
image in* the past, and while she stood rigidly alooi^ 
there was a yearning search in her eyes for some* 
thing too faintly discernible. 

Bnt there was no corresponding emotion in the 
fikoe of tho monk. He looked at the little sister 
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returued to him in her fiiU womanly beauty, with 
the far-off gaze of a reviniting spit it. 

‘‘My sister!” he said, with a feeble and inter- 
mpted but yet distinct uttoianoe, “it is well thou 
hast not longei delayed 1o come, for I have a mes- 
sage to delivei to thee, and my time is short.” 

Bomola took a step nearer: the mcbsage, she 
thought, would be one of affectionate penitence to 
her father, and her lieart begap to open. Nothing 
could wipe out the long years of desertion ; but the 
cidprit, looking back on those years witl^ the sense 
of irremediable wrong committed,* would call forth 
pity. Now, at the last, there would be under- 
standing and forgiveness. Dino would pom out 
some natural filial feeling ; he would ask questions 
about his father’s blindness — how rapidly it hgiA 
come on? how the long dark days had been filled? 
what the life was now in home where ho him- 
self liad been noun shed? — and tlu last message 
from the dying lips would bo one of tenfleiness and 
regret. 

“Eomola,” Fia Luca began, “I have had a lision 
concerning thee. Tlirice 1 have had it in the last 
two months : each time it has been dealer. There- 
fore I came from Fiesole, deeming it a message 
from heaven that I uas bound to deliver, AqfJJt 
gather a promise of mercy to tlioe in this, my 
breath is preserved in order to 

The difficult breatliing which continually inter- 
rupted him would not lei him finish the sentence. 

Bomola had felt her heart chilling again. It was 
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a vision, then, this message — one of those visions 
she had so often heard her father alinde to vrith 
bitterness. Her indignation rushed to her lips. 

“ Dino, I thought you had some words to send to 
my father. You forsook him when his sight was 
failing ; you made his life very desolate. Have yoii 
never cared about that? never repented? What is 
this religion of yours, that places visions before 
natural duties?” 

The deep -sunken hazel eyes turned slowly to- 
wards her^ and rested upon her in silence for some 
moments, as if *he were meditating whether he 
should answer her. 

he said«at last; speaking as before, in a 
low passionless tone, as of some spirit not human, 
speaking through d 3 ring human organs. I 

have never repented fleeing from the stifling poison- 
breath of sin that was hot,, and thick around me, and 
threatened to steal over my senses like besotting 
wine. My father could not hear the voice that 
called me night and day ; he knew nothing of the 
demon -tempters that tried to drag me back from 
following it. My father has lived amidst human 
sin and misery without believing in them : he has 
been like one busy picking shining stones in a min8^ 
was a world dying of plague above him. 
I spoke^^t he listened with scorn. 1 told him the 
studies he wished me to live for were either ohildiah 
trifling — dead toys — or else they must be made 
warm and living by pulses that beat to worldly 
ambitions and fleshly lusts, for worldly ambitions 
and fleshly lusts made all the substance ^ the 
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poetry and history he wanted me to bend my eyes 
on continually-” 

“Has not my father led a pure and noble life, 
then?” Romola burst forth, unable to hear in 
silence this implied accusation against her fisither. 
“ Ho has sought no woildly honours ; he has been 
truthful; he has denied himself all luxuiies; he 
has lived like one of the ancient sages. He never 
wished you to live for worldly, ambitious and flesh- 
ly lusts ; he wished you to live as he himself has 
dono, Hocoiding to the puKist maxims of jjhilosophy, 
in which he brought you up,” • 

Bomola spoke partly by rote, as all ardent and 
sympathetic yoimg cieatures do ; bat she spoke with 
intense belief. The pink flush was in hei face, and 
she quivered from head to foot. Her^^brother was 
again slow to answer ; looking at her passionate 
face with strange passionless eyes. 

“What were the maxims of philosophy to me? 
They tohl me to be strong, when I felt myseK weak ; 
when I was ready, like the blessed Saint Benedict, 
to roll myself among thorns, and court smartmg 
wounds as a dehveranee from temptation. For 
Divine love had sought me, and penetrated me, and 
created a great need in me ; like a seed that wants 
room to grow. I had been brought up in civuslejM- 
ness of the true faith; I had not studied the doc- 
trines of our religion ; but it seemed to take posses- 
sion of me like a rising flood. 1 felt that there was a 
life of perfect love and purity for the soul ; in which 
there would be no uneasy hunger after pleasure, 
iu> toimenting questions, no fear of suffering* Be- 
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fore I knew the history of the saints, I had a fore* 
shadowing of thoir ecstasy. For the same truth had 
penetrated oven into pagan pliilosophy : that it is a 
bliss witliin the reach of man to die to mortal needs, 
and live in the life of God as the Unseen Perfect- 
iicbs. But to attain that I must forsake the woihl : 
I must have no affection, no liope, wedding me to 
that which passeth aw ay ; 1 niiist live with my 
follow-beings only ('s human sonlb lelated to the 
eternal nnsoen life. That need was urging mo con- 
tinually : it came over me in visions when my mind 
fell away weary •fiom the A.iin woids which record 
tlie passions of dead men: it came over me after I 
had been tempteil into sin and had turned away with 
loathing from the sc'ent of the emptied cup. And in 
vi/iions I saw the meaning of the rincifix.” 

He paused, breathing hard foi a minute or two ; 
but Bomola was not prqmpted to speak again. It 
was useless for her mind to attempt any contact 
with the mind of this nneaithly brother: as useless 
as for her hand to try and giasp a shadow. When 
he spoko again Ins heaving cli(‘st was quieter. 

felt whom I must follow : but I saw that even 
among the servants of the Cross who professed to 
have renounced the world, my soul would be stifled 
natl^^e fumes of hypocrisy, and lust, and pride* 
God haJTnot chosen me, as he chose Raint Dominic 
and Saint Francis, to wrestle with evil in the Chtiroh 
and in the world. He called upon me to flee: J 
took the sacred vows and I fled — fled to lands where 
danger and scorn and want bore mo continually, like 
angels, to repose on the bosom of God I have 
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lived the life of a hermit, I have ministered to pil- 
grims; but my task has been short: the veil has 
worn very thin that divides me from my everlasting 
rest, I came back to Floronoe that ” 

^^Dino, yon did want to know if my father was 
alive,” interrupted Romola, the pictuio of that suffer- 
ing life touching her again with the desire for union 
and forgiveness. 

that before f died I might urge others of 

our brethren to study the Eastein tongues, as I had 
not done, and go out to greater ends than 1 did; 
and I find them already bent on the \fork. And 
since I came, Romola, 1 ha\e felt that I was sent 
partly to thee — ^not to renew the bonds of earthly 
affection, but to deliver the heavenly warning oon-^ 
veyed in a vision. For T have had that vision thrice. 
And through all the years since first th^ Divine vbice 
called me, while T was yet in the world, I have been 
taught and guided by vi*sions. For in the painful 
linking together of our waking thoughts we can 
never be suie that we have not mingled our own 
error with the light we have prayed for; but in 
visions and dreams we are passive, and our souls are 
as an instrumenl in the Divine hand. Therelbro 
listen, and speak not again — ^for the time is short.” 

Romola’s mind recoiled strongly from listening to 
this vision. Her indignation had subside d, buf it 
was only because she had felt tlie distance between 
her brother and herself widening. But while Fra 
Luca was speaking, the figure of another monk had 
entered, and again stood on the other side of the 
bed, with the cowl drawn over his head. 
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ISjieel, my daughter, foi the Angel of Death i$ 
present, and waits while the message of heaven is 
delivered : bond thy pnde before it is bent for thee 
by a yoke of non,” said a strong rich voice, start- 
ingly in contrast with Fra Luca’s. 

The tone was not that of imperious command, but 
ot quiet self-possession and assurance of the right, 
blended with benignity. Komola, vibrating to the 
sound, looked round at the figure on the opposite 
Bide of the bed. His face was hardly discernible 
under the shadow of the cowl, and her eyes fell at 
once on hb hands, which were folded across his 
breast and lay in relief on the edge of his black 
mantle. They hj.d a marked physiognomy which 
enforced the influence of the voice : they were very 
beautiful and almost of transpaient delicacy. Bom* 
da’s disposittbn to lebel against command, doubly 
active in the presence of monks, whom she had 
been taught to despise, would have fibted itself on 
any repulsive detail as a point of support But th^ 
face was hidden, and the hands seemed to have an 
appeal in them against all hardness. The next 
moment the nght hand took tho oruoifix to relieve 
the fetigued grasp of Fra Luca, and the left touched 
his lips with a wet sponge which lay near. In the 
act of bending, the cowl was pushed back, and the 
featurdB^f the monk had the full light of the tapers 
on them. They were veiy marked features, such as 
lend themselves to popular desonption. There wes 
the high arched nose, the prominent under lip, the 
coronet of thick dark hair above the brow, all seem* 
kg to tell of energy and passion; there wsre the 
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blue-grey eyes, shiniug mildly under auburn eye- 
laehesy seeming, like tbe hands, to tell of acute 
sensitiveness. Romola felt certain they were the 
features of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the prior of 
San Marco, whom she had chiefly thought of as 
more offensive than other monks, because he was 
more noisy. Her rebellion was rising against the 
first impression, which liad almost forced her to 
bend hei knees. ^ 

Emeel, my daughter,” the penetrating voice said 
again, ‘‘the pride of the body is a bamer against 
the gifts that purify the soul.” • * 

He was looking at her with mild fixetlness while 
he spoke, and again slie felt that i;nbtle mysterious 
influence of a personality by which it has been given 
to some rare men to move their fellows. 

Slowly Romola fell on h4^r knees, anS in the very 
act a tremor came over her; ju the ic*imnciation of 
her proud erectness, her mental attitude seemed 
clianged, and she found herself m a new state of 
passiveness. Her brother began to speak again — 

“ Romola, in the deep night, as I lay awake, I saw 
my father’s room — ^the library — with all the boQ^s 
and the marbles and the leggio, where I used to 
stand and read ; and I saw yon— you were revealed 
to me as I see you now, with lair long hair, sittiijg 
before my father’s chair. And at the leggio stood 
a man whose fiice 1 could not see. 1 looked, and 
looked, and it was a blank to me, even as a painting 
efiaced ; and I saw him move and take thee, Romola, 
by the hand ; and then I saw thee take my father by 
the hand; and you all three went down the stone 
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steps into the streets, the man whose face was a 
blank to me leading tho way. And you stood at 
the altar in Santa Croce, and the priest who married 
;you had the face of death; and the graves opened| 
and the dead m their shiouds rose and followed you 
like a bndal tram. And you passed on through the 
streets and the gates into the valley, <ind it seemed to 
me that ho who led you hnriuMl you more than you 
could bear, and tlie^dead weie weary of following 
you, and turned back to Iheir graves. And at last 
you came to a stony place where theie was no water, 
and no trees or hsrbage ; but instead of water, I saw 
wiitten parchment uniolhng itself everywhere, and 
instead of trees ^nd herbage I saw men of bronse 
and marble sprmgmg up and crowding round you. 
And my &ther was &mt foi want of wntei and fell 
to the ground ; and the man whose face was a blank 
loosed thy hand and departed: and as he went I 
could see his face ; and it was the face of the Qreat 
Tempt ei. And thou, Romola, didst wring thy hands 
and seek foi water, and there was none. And the 
bionze and maible figures seemed to mock thee and 
hold out cups of watei, and when thou didst grasp 
them and put them to my father^s lips, they turned 
to parchment. And the bronze and marble figures 
seemed to turn mio demons and snatch my fiLther^S 
body^om thee, and the parchments shrivelled up, 
and blood ran everywhere instead of them, and fire 
upon the blood, till they all vanished, and the plaitt 
was bare and stony again, and thou wast alone in 
the midst of it. And then it seemed that the bight 
fell and I saw no more. . . . Thrice 1 
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had that vision, Eomola. I believe it is a revelation 
meant for thee : to warn thee against marriage as a 
temptation of the enemy ; it calls upon thee to dedi- 
cate thyself ” 

His pauses had gradually become longer and more 
frequent, and he was now compelled to cease by a 
severe fit of gasping, in which his eyes were turned 
on the ('nicifix as on a light that was vanishing. 
Presently he found strength ^o speak again, but in 
a feebler, scarcely audible tone, 

“To renounce the vain philosophy and corrupt 
thoughts of the heathens : for irfthe hour of sorrow 
and death their piido will turn to mockery, and the 
unclean gods will - • 

The woids died away. 

In spite of the thought that was at work in Bom- 
ola, telling her that this vision was no more t^n a 
dream, fed by youthful piemories and ideal convic- 
tions, a strange awe had come over her. Her mind 
was not apt to be assailed by sickly fancies ; she 
had the vivid intellect and the healthy human pas- 
sion, which are too keenly alive to the constant rela- 
tions of things to have any morbid craving aftet the 
exceptional. Still the images of the vision she de- 
spised jarred and distressed her like painful and cruel 
cries. And it was the first time she had witnessed 
the struggle with approaching death : her young life 
had been sombre, but she had known nothing of the 
utmost human needs ; no acute suffering — ^no heart- 
cutting sorrow ; and this brother, come back to her 
in his hour of supreme agony, was like a sudden 
apparition from an invisible world The pale 
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feces of sorrow in the fresco on the opposite wbU 
seemed to have come nearer, and to make one com-* 
pany with the palo face on the bed. 

“ Fratc,” said the dying voice. 

Fra Girolamo leaned down. But no other word 
came for some moments. 

. Bomola,” it said next. 

She leaned forwaid too; but again there was 
silence. The words \^eie struggling in vain. 

“Fra Giiolamo, give lici ” 

“ The crucifix,” said tlie voice of Fra Girolamo. 

No otlior sound came fi om the dying lips. 

“Dmol” said Bomola, with a low but piercing 
cry, as the certainty came upon her that the silence 
of misunderstanding could never be broken. 

“ Take the crucifix, my daughter,” said Fra Giro- 
lamo, aftei a lew minutes. “ His eyes behold it no 
more.” 

Bomola stretched out hei hand to the crucifix, and 
this act appeared to relieve the tension of her mincL 
A great sob burst from her. Slie bowed her head hy 
the side of her dead brother, and wept aloud. 

seemed to her as if this first vision of death must 
alter the dayhght for her for evermore. 

Fra Girolamo moved towards the door, and called 
in a fey Brother who was waiting outside. Then 
he went up to Bomola and said in a tone of gantle 
command, “ Bise, my daughter, and be comfertedi ' 
Our brother is with the blessed. He has left you 
the crucifix, in remembrance of the heavenly wandug 
~tliat it may be a beacon to you in the darkness*’’ 
She rose from her knees, trembling, folded her 
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veil over her head, and hid the cruoiiiz n{id6r her 
mantle. Fra Girolamo then led the way out into 
the cloistered court, lit now only by the stars and 
by a lantern which was held by some one near the 
entrance. Several other figures in the diess of the 
dignified laity were grouped about the same spot. 
They were some of the numerous frequenters of San 
Marco, who had come to visit the Prior, and hav- 
ing heard that he was in attqpdanoe on the dying 
Brother in the chapter-house, had awaited him here. 

Bomola was dimly conscious of footsteps and rust- 
ling forms moving aside : she heafd the voice of Fra 
Cfirolamo saying, in a low tone, “ Our brother is de- 
parted ; ” she felt a hand laid on hsr ana. The next 
moment the door was opened, and she was out in the 
wide piazza of San Marco, with no one but Mqpna 
Brigida, and the servant carrying the lantern. 

The fresh sense of spac^e revived her, and helped 
Jier to recover her self-mastery. The scene which 
had just closed upon her was terribly distinct and 
vivid, but it began to narrow under the returning 
impressions of the life that lay outside it. She 
hastened her stops, with nervous anxiety to be again 
with her fether — and with Tito — ^for were they not 
together in her absence ? The images of that vision, 
they clung about her like a hideous dream not 
yet to be shaken oif, made her yearn all the moie for 
the beloved faces and voices that would assure her 
, of her waking life. 

, Tito, we know, was not with Bardo ; his destiny 
was being shaped by a guilty consciousness, mg- 
o:!^ him the despairing bolief that by this time 
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Bomola^possessed tlie knowledge which wonld lead 
to their final separation. 

And the lips that could have conveyed that loiow- 
ledge were foi ever closed. The prevision that Fra 
Luca’s words had imparted to Bomola li.id been such 
as comes from the shadowy region where human souls 
seek wisdom ajiart horn the human sympathies which 
are the very life and substance of our wisdom ; the 
revelation that migl^t have come fiom the simple 
questions of fihal and brotherly affection had been 
carried into irrevocable silence. 
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A FLORENTINE JOKE. 

Early the next morning Tito was returning from 
Bratti’s shop in the narrow tlieioughfare of the 
Ferravecchi. The Genoese stranger had (‘anied 
away the onyx nng, and Tito was carrying ^ay 
jSfky florins. It did just cross Ids mincT that if^ after 
all, Poitune, by one of h§r able devices, saved him 
from the necessity of quitting Florence, it would be 
better for him not to have parted with his ring, since 
he had been understood to wear it for the sake of 
peculiar memories and predilections; still, it was 
a slight matter, not worth dwelling on with any 
emphasis, and in those moments he had lost Ids 
confidence in fortune. The feverish excitement of 
the first alarm which had infj>elled his mind to travel 
into the future had given place to a dull, regretful 
lassitude. He cared so much for the pleasures that 
could only come to him through the good opinion of 
his fellow-men, that he wished now he had never 
risked ignominy by shrinking from what his fellow- 
men called obligations. 
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But our deeds are like children that are bom to 
UB ; they live and act apart from our own will. Nay, 
children may be strangled, but deeds never J they 
have an indostiuctible life both in and out of our 
consciousness; and that dreadful vitality of deeds 
was pressing hard on Tito for the first time. 

He was going back to his lodgings in the Fiaissa 
di San Giovanni, but he avoided passing through 
the Mercato Yeochia which was his nearest way, 
lest he should see Tessa. He was not in the hu* 
mour to seek anything ; he could only await the first 
sign of his altering lot. 

The piazza with its sights of beauty was lit up by 
that warm morning sunhght under which the autumn 
dew still lingers, and which invites to an idlesse 
undulled by fatigue. It was a festival morning, too, 
when the soft warmth seems to steal over one writh 
a special invitation to lounge and gaze. Here, too, 
the signs of the &ir were present; in the spaces 
round the octagonal baptistery, stalls were being 
spread with fruit and flowers, and here and there 
laden mules wore standing quietly absorbed in their 
nose-bags, while their drivers were perhaps gone 
through the hospitable sacred doors to kneel before 
the blessed Virgin on tliis morning of her Nativity. 
On the broad marble steps of the Duomo there were 
scattered groups of beggars and gossiping talkers s 
here an old crone with white hair and hard sunburnt 
fitoe encouraging a round-capped baby to tiy its tiny 
bare feet on the warmed marble, while a dog sitting 
near snuffed at the performance suspiciously ; there 
a couple of shaggy-headed boys leaning to watoib a 
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ftmall pale cripple who wae otitting a face on a 
oherry-Btone ; and above them on the wide platform 
men were making changing knots in laughing do- 
Sfultoiy chat, or else were standing in close couples 
gestioulating eagerly. 

But the largest and most important company of 
loungers was that towards which Tito had to direct 
his steps. It was the busiest time of the day with 
Kello^ and in this warm season i||.nd at an hour when 
clients wore numerous, most men preferred being 
shaved under the pretty rod and wliito awning in 
front of the shop rather than within narrow walls. 
Jt is not a sublime attitude for a man, to sit witli 
lathered chin Ihrown backward, and have his nose 
made a handle of ; but to be shaved was a fashion of 
Jlorentino respectability, and it is astonishing how 
gravely men look at each other when they are all in 
the fiishion. It was tho hQur of the daiy, too, when 
yesterday’s crop of gossip was freshest, and the bar- 
ber’s tongue was always in its glory when his rassor 
was busy, tho deft activity of those two instruments 
seemed to be set going by a common spring. Tito 
foresaw that it would bo impossible for In'm to escape 
being drawn into the oircle; he must smile and 
retort, and look perfectly at liis case. Well ! it was 
but the ordeal of swallowing bread and cheese pills 
after all. Tlie man who let tho more anticipation 
of disooveiy ohoko him was simply a man of weak 
nsrveh* 

But just at that time Tilo felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder, and no amount of previous resolution 
pould^pevent the veiy unpleasant sensation with 
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which that sudden tench jarred him* His iacCi as 
he turned it round, betrayed tlie inward shock ; but 
the owner of the hand that soomod to have such evil 
magic in it broke into a light laugh. He was a 
young man about Tito’s own ago, with keen featuresi 
Binall close-clipped head, and close-shaven lip and 
chin, giving the idea of a mind as little encumbered 
as possible with material that was not nervous. The 
keen eyes wore bright with hope and friendliness, 
as so many other young eyes have been that have 
aftei wards closed on the world in bittomoss and 
disappointment ; *for at that time tliere were none 
but pleasant predictions about Niccol6 Maocliiavelli, 
as a young man* of piomise, who was expected to 
mend the bioken fortunes of his ancient family. 

«W'hy, Melema, what evil dream did you have 
last night, that you took my light grasp for that of 
a shirro or something wprse?” 

“Ah, Messer Niccol6 !” said Tito, recovering him- 
self immediately; “it must have been an extra 
amount of duluess in my veins this morning that 
shuddered at the approach of your wit. But fh^ 
fact IS, I have had a lud night.” 

“ Tliat is unlucky, because you will be expected 
to shine without any obstnicting fog to-day in 
Riioellai Gardens. I take it for granted yon are to 
be there.” 

“Messer Bernardo did mo the honour to invite 
me,” said Tito ; “ but I shall be engaged elsewhere ” 

“ Ah 1 1 remember, yon are in love,” said Macohia* 
velli, with a shrug, “else you would never have 
pneb inconvenient engagements. Why, we are tQ 
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eat a peacock and ortolans under the loggia among 
Bernardo Encellai's rare tiees; there are to bo the 
choicest spirits in Florence and the choicest wines. 
Only, as Piero do’ Medici is to bo there, the choice 
spirits may happen to bo swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses. T liate that game; it is a 
device for tho triumph of small wits, who are always 
inspired the most by the smallost occasions.” 

“Wliat is that you aro sagging about Piero do’ 
Medici and small wits, Messer N10C0I6 ? ” said Nello, 
whose light figuic was at that moment prodominat- 
ing over the llonulean frame of Ntccol6 Capana. 

That famous worker in iron, whom we saw last 
with bared musculai arms and leathern apron in 
tlie Moroato Vecohio, was ihis morning dressed in 
holiday suit, and as ho sat submissively while Nello 
skipped round him, latlieied him, soizoa^him by the 
nose, and soraped him with magical quickness, he 
looked much as a lion might if it had donned linen 
and tunic and was propaiing to go into society. 

A private secretary will never rise in the world 
if he couples gioat and small in that way,” continued 
Nello. “ When groat men are not allowed to marjy 
their sons and daughters as they hko, small men 
must not expect to marry their words as they like. 
Save you heard the news Domenico Cennini, here, 
has been tolling us? — that Pagolantonio Soderini 
has given Ser Piero da Bibbiena a box on the ear 
for setting on Piero de’ Medici to interfere with the 
marriage between young Tommaeo Sodenni and 
Fiammotta Strozzi, and is to bo sent ambassador to 
Venice as a punishment?” 
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“ I don’t know which I envy him most,” said Mac- 
chiavelh, “the offence or the punishment. The 
offence will make liim the most popular man m all 
Florence, and the piuushmont will take liim among 
the only people in Italy who liave known how to 
niiinage then own affairs.” 

“Tos, if Soderini stays long enough at Venice,” 
said Conmni, “ he may chance to learn the Venetian 
fashion, and bnng it^ home with liim. The Sodenni 
have been fast fnends oi the Medici, but what has 
liappened is hkely to open Pagolantonio’s eyes 
to the goo*d of our old Florentine tnck of choos- 
ing a new harness when the old one galls ns; if 
we have not quite lost the tuck in these last fifty 
years.” 

“Not wo,” said Niocoli) Capana, who was rejoic- 
ing in the nee use of his lips again. “ Eat eggs in 
Lent and the snow will meft. Tliat’s what I say to 
our people when they get noisy over then cups at 
San Gallo, and talk of raismg a romor (mamrootion) t 
I say, novel do you plan a romor ; you may as well 
try to fill Amo with buckets. When there’s water 
oi^ough Arno will be fiill, and that will not be till 
the torrent is ready,” 

“Capana, that oiacular speech of yonrs is due to 
my excellent shaving,” said Nello. “Yon conld 
never have made it witli that dark rust on yoti|fr 
ohm, Ecoo, Messer Domenico, I am ready for yo|i 
now. By the way, my bel eiudito,” continued Nello^ 
as he saw Tito moving towards the door, “here has 
been old Maso seeking for you, but your nest was 
empty. He will come again presently. The old 
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man looked monniful, and seemed in haste* I hope 
there is nothing wrong in the Via do’ Bardi.” 

‘^BoubtlesH Messer Tito knows tliat Bardots son is 
dead,” said Cronaca, who had jnst come np. 

Tito’s heart gave a leap — had the death happened 
before Bomola saw him ? 

“ No, I had not lieard it,” he said, with no moi-o 
discomposure tlian the occasion seemed to warrant, 
turning and leaning against the doorpost, as if he 
had given up his intention of going away* “ I know 
tlmt his sistei had gone to see him. Dj^ he die be- 
fore she arrived ? ” * 

“No,” said Cronaca; “I was in San Maico at the 
time, and saw her come out from •the chapter-honso 
with Fra Girolamo, who told us that the dying man’s 
breath had been preserved as by a mikado, that ho 
might make a disclosme to his sister.” 

Tito felt that his fate .was decided. Again his 
mind rushed over all the oiTcuinsiances of liis de- 
parture from Florence, and he conceived a plan of 
getting back his money from Connini before the 
disclosure had become public. If ho onco had his 
money he need not stay long in endurance of scoifh- 
ing looks and biting words. He would wait now, 
and go away with Connini and got the money from 
him at once. With that project in his mind he stood 
motionless — ^his hands in his belt, his eyes fixed ab- 
sently on the ground. Nello, glancing at him, felt 
jlure that he was absorbed in anxiety about Bomola, 
and thought him such a pretty imago of self-forgetful 
aadness, tiiat he just perceptibly pointed his razor at 
him^ fimd ^aye a challenging look at Piero di Cosimo, 
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whom he had never forgiven for his refusal to see 
any prognv»fities of cliara(‘1(»r in his favourite’s hand- 
some face. Piero, who was h^anjiig against the otlior 
doorpost, close to Tito, slunggi^d liis shoulders : the 
frequent recurrence of such challenges from Nello 
had changed the painter’s first de^'laration of neu- 
trality into a positive inclination to believe ill of the 
much-praised Gieek. 

^‘So you have goti your Fia (Hiolaino hack again, 
Cronaea? I suppose we shall have him preaching 
jigain this jjext Advent,” said Nello. 

“And not before there is need,” said Cronaea, 
gravely. “ We have had the best ti^stimony to his 
words since tlioMast Quaresima; for oven to tlie 
wicked wickedness has become a plague; and the 
ripeness of jrico is turning to rottenn(*SH in the nos- 
trils even of the vicious. There has not been a 
change since the Quaresima, cither in liome or at 
Ploreno(‘, but has put a ni‘w seal on tht> Prate’s 
words — tliat tlie harvest of sin is ripe, and that God 
will reap it with a sword.” 

“ I hope he lias had a now vision, however,” said 
hlancesco Coi, sneeriiigly. “ The old ones are Bom^ 
what stale. Can’t your Prato get a poet to help out 
his imagination for him ?” 

“ He has no lack of poets about him,” said Cron**' 
aca, with quiet contempt, “ but they are great poet0 
and not little ones; so they are contented to be 
taught by him, and no more think tlie truth stsle 
which God has given him to utter, than they think 
the light of the moon is stale. But perhaps certain 
high prelates and princes who dislike the FrateV 
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denunciations might bo pleased to hear that, tliough 
Giovanni Pico, and Poliziano, and Marsilio Ficino, 
and most other men of mark in Florence, reverence 
Fra Girolamo, Messer Francesco Coi despises him.” 

“Poliziano?” said Oei, with a s(*omful laugh. 
^^Tos, doubtless he believes in yonr now Jonah; 
witness the fine orations he wrote for the envoys of 
Sienna, to tell Alexander the Sixth that the world 
and the Church were never so^ w ell off as since ho 
became Pope.” 

“ Nay, FraiK'esco,” said Maechiavelli, smiling, “ a 
various scholar must have various •opiniofie. And as 
for the Frate, whatever wo may think of his saint- 
liness, you judge his preaching tyo narrowly. The 
Bocrot of oratory lies, not in saying new things, but 
in saying things with a certain power that moves 
the hearers — without wliich, as old Filelfo has said, 
your speaker desei ves to^ be called, ^ non oratorom, 
Bed aralorem.* And, aocoiding to that test, Fra Gir- 
olamo is a great orator,” 

‘‘That is true, Niccolo,” said Cennini, speaking 
from the shaving-chair, “ but part of the secret lies 
in the prophetic visions. Our p(*ople — ^no offenc^to 
you, Cronaca — ^will run after anything in the shape 
of a prophet, espeoially if he prophesies terrors and 
tribulations.” 

“Bather say, Cennini,” answered Cronaca, “that 
the chief seorot lies in the B'rate’s pure life and strong 
&itb, which stamp him as a messenger of God.” 

“I admit it — I admit it,” said Cennini, opening 
his palms, as he rose from the chair. “ His life is 
spotless: no man has impeached it.” 
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is satiBfied with the pleasant lust of arro- 
gance/’ Cei burst out, bitterly, can see it in 
that proud lip and satisfied eye of his. Ho hears 
the air filled with his own name — Fra Girolamo 
Savonaiola, of Ferrara; the j>roi>hel, the saint, the 
mighty preacher, who frightens the very liabies of 
Florence into laying down their wicked liaubles/* 

“ Como, come, Francesco, you are out of humour 
with waiting,” said the conciliatory Nello. Lot 
me stop your mouth with a little latlier. I must 
not have my friend Croiiaca made angry : I liave a 
regard for his chki; and his chin is in no respect 
altered since he became a Piagnone. And for my 
own part, I confers, when the Frate was preaching 
in the Duomo last Advent, 1 got into such a trick of 
slipping in to listen to him that I might have turned 
Fia^one ttiri, if 1 had not been hindered by the 
liberal nature of my ait ; and also by the length of 
the sermons, whicli are sometunos a good while be^ 
fore they got to the moving point. But, as Messeif 
Nicool6 here says, the Frate lays hold of the people 
by some power over and above his prophetic visions. 
M^nks and nuns who propliesy are not of that rare- , 
ness. For what says Luigi Puloi? ^Dombruno^B 
sharp-cutting scimitar liad the fame of being ei^ . 
chanted; but,’ says Luigi, ‘I am rather of opinion 
that it out sharp because it was of strongly-tempered 
steel.’ Yes, yes ; Paternosters may shave clean, but ! 
they must be said over a good razor.” 

^^Bee, Nello 1” said Macohiavolli, ‘^what dootor is 
this advancing on his Bucephalus ? 1 thought your 
piazza was free from those furred and scarlet-rob<^ 
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lackeys of death. This m«UL looks as if he Ind had 
some such night .idventuio as Boccaccio’s M u^stro 
SimonOi and had his bonnet and niantlo pickled a 
little in the gutter; though he hmiself is as sleek 
as a miller’s lat.” 

A-ah I ” said Nello, with a low long-drawn intc»na 
tion, as ho looked u}) towards thci twlv ancing figuic- a 
round-headed, round-bodied peisonago, seated on a 
raw young hoise, which held nose out with an air 
of threatening obstinacy, and by a constant odort to 
back and go oiT in an obliqne hue showed free \iowb 
about authoiity very much in advaheo of the ago. 

**And I liavo a few more adventiues in pickle 
foi him,” continued NeUo, m an landertoiie, which 
I hope will dnve his mcpiiring nostrils to another 
quarter of tho city. Ho’b doctor from Padua; 
they say he has been at Piato for threo inonths, and 
Uow he’s oome to Floiencq to see what ho can net^ 
But hiB great tnck is making loimds among tho con- 
tadiui. And do you note those great bacldle-bags he 
carries ? They aie to hold tho feit capons and eggs 
and meal he levies on silly clowns with whom coin 
is scarce. He vends his own secret medicines, so he 
keeps away from tho doors of the druggists ; and for 
this last week he has taken to sitting in my pias2ia 
fi)r two or three hours eiory day, and making it a 
resort for asthmas and squalling bambini» It stirs 
my gall to see the toad-faoed quack fingering the 
greasy quattnni, or baggmg a pigeon m exchange 
for his pills and powders. But I’ll put a few thorns 
in his saddle, else I’m no Florentine. Laudamus! 
he is ocouing to be shaved ; that’s what Pve waited 
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for. Messer Domenico, go not away : wait ; yon 
siiall see a rare bit of fooling, which X devised two 
days ago. H<to, fciandro I” 

Nello wbiHp(3rod iii the ear of Sandro, who rolled 
his solemn eyes, nodded, and, following up these 
signs of understanding with a slow smile, took to 
his heels with surprising rapidity. 

^^How is it with you, Maestro Taeco?” said Nello, 
as the doctor, wilh^ difficulty, brought his horse’s 
head round towards th(‘ barber’s shop. That is a 
fine young liorso of yours, but something raw in the 
mouth, oh ? ” • 

“Ho is an aeomsed bi^ast, the vermorane sei^so 
him ! ” said Maestro Taceo, with a burst of irritation, 
deseonding from his saddle and fastening the old 
bridle, mended with string, to an iron stsiple in the 
wall. “Nevertheless,” he add(*d, roeollcoting him- 
self, “a sound beast anfj a valuable, for one who 
wanted to purchase, and got a profit by training 
him. I liad him choai>.” 

“Eatlior too hard riding for a man who carries 
your weight of learning: eh, Maestro?” said Nello* 
“%You seem hot.” 

“ Truly, I am likely to be hot,” said the doctor, 
taking off his bonnet, and giving to full view a bald 
low head and flat broad face, with high ears, wide 
liplesB mouth, round oyos, and deep arched lines 
above the projecting eyebrows, which altogether 
made Nello’s epithet “toad-faced” dubiously compH* 
montary to the blameless batraohian. “Biding firom 
Peretola, when the sun is high, is not the same 
thing as kicking your heels on a bench in the sbadoi 
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like your ilorence clootorM. Moi-oovor, I luivo iiad 
not a little pulling to got tiiiougli tiie oaiiH aiul 
mules into tbo Mercato, to find out the husband of 
a corf am Munna Ghila, who liad had a faial std/uio 
before 1 was called in ; and if it hfid not boon that 
I had to demand my fees ” 

“Monna Ghita!” said Nello, as tlio jiorspiriiig 
doctor interrupted himself t<» rnb his lu'ad and face. 

Peace be with her angry souli! The Mercato will 
want a whip the more if her tongue is laid to rest.” 

Titoj who ha<l lousod himself from his absfi action, 
and was listening to the dialogue, *folt a new nish of 
the vague half-foinud ideas about Tessa, which had 
passed tlirough hij mind the evening before; if 
Monna Ohita N^c^ro loally taken out of tlie way, it 
would bo easier for him to see Tessa again — \^iou- 
ever ho wanted to h<»(‘ h(*r. 

Maestro,’’ NeUo wont on, 'm a sympa- 
thising tone, “you are tlie slave of ludo moifals, 
who, but for you, would die like brutes, without 
help of pill or powder. It is pitiful to see your 
learned lymph oozing from your pores as if it were 
more vulgar moisture. You think my shaving will 
cool and disonenmher youV One moment and I 
have done with Messer iVancosco here. It seems 
to me a thousand years till I wait upon a man wlio 
Garries all the scionco of Arabia in hi» head and 
saddle-bags. Bceo I ” 

Nello held up tlie shaving -cloth witli an air of 
invitation, and Maestro Tacco advanced and seated 
himself under a preoccupation with his heat and 
his self^importanoei which made him quite doaf 
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to tlie irony conveyed in Nello*B offioiotisly polite 
speech. 

“It is hut fitting that a great medicns like you,” 
said NgUo, adjusting the olotli, “should be shaved 
by the same razor that has shaved tho illtistrious 
Antonio Bonevieni, the greatest master of the ohi^ 
rurgio art.” 

“ The ohirurgio art ! ” interrupted the doctor, with 
an air of oontemptiy^us disgust. “ Is it your Flor- 
entine fashion to put tho masters of the science of 
medieme on a level witli men wlio do carpentry on 
broken limbs, and sow uj) wounds like tailors, and 
carve away excresoonces as a butcher trims meat? 
Vial A manual® art, such as any artificer might 
learn, and which has been practised by simple barbell 
like^ yourself — on a level with the noble science of 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, which penetrates 
into the occult influences /)f tlu» stars and plants and 
gems I — science locked up from tlio vulgar 1” 

“No, in trutli, Maestro,” said Nello, using his 
lather very deliberately, as if ho wanted to prolong 
the operation to tho utmost, “I never thought of 
piecing them on a level : I know your scienoe oomca 
next to the miracles of Holy Church for mystery* ^ 
But there, you see, is tho pity of it” — her© Nello 
fell into a tone of regretful sympathy — “your high, 
scienoe is^'sealed from the profane and the vulgttr, 
and BO you become an object of envy and slander* 

1 grieve to say it, but there are low fellows in this 
city— mere $gherri^ who go about in nightcaps and^ 
long beards, and make it their business to sprinhjle 
gall in ©very man’s broth who is prospering*^ IM ^ 
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me tell you-*^or you are a stranger— this is a city 
where every man had need carry a large nail ready 
to &8ten on the wheel of Fortune when his side 
happens to be uppermost. Already there are stories 
—mere &b]es doubtless^ — ^beginning to be buzzed 
about ooncoming you, that make me wish I could 
hear of your being well on your way to Arezzo. 
I would not have a man of your metal stoned, for 
though San Stefano was stoned, ^e was not great in 
medioine like San Cosmo and San Damiano. . . 

“Wliat stories? what fables ? *’ stammered Maestro 
Taoco. Wliat do you moan ? ” • ^ 

Lasso I I fear mo you are come into the trap for 
your oheese, Maestro. The fact if^ there is a com- 
pany of evil youths who go prowhng about tlie 
houses of our citizens carrying sharp tools in their 
pockets ; — no sort of door, or window, or sJThttor, but 
they will pierce it. They aro possessed with a dia- 
bolical patience to watch the doings of people who 
ikney themselves private. It must be they who 
hare done it— it must be they who have spread the 
stories about you and your medicines. Have you 
by chance detected any small aperture in your doos, 
or window-shuttor? No? Well, I advise you to 
look} for it is now commonly talked of that you 
have been seen in your dwelling at the Canto di Pag- 
lia, making your secret specifics by nigl4 : pound- 
ing dried toads in a mortar, compounding a salve out 
of mashed worms, and making your pills from the 
4ried livers of rats which you mix with saliva emitted 
during the utterance of a blasphemous incantation — 
which indeed these witnesses profess to repeat’' 
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“It is a paclc of lies!” exclaiinf^d tlie doctor, 
struggling to got utteninro, and then dosisting in 
alarm at the apinoaihing razor. 

“ It is not to mo, or any of this rospeotable com- 
pany, that you need to say that, doctor. We are 
not tho hoddH to plant such carrots as tlxoso in. 
But whai of tliat? What arc a handful of reason* 
able men against a crowd with stomps in tlwdr 
hands? Hiore ar(j those among us who think 
Cccco d’Ascoli was an imioceut sago — and wo all 
know how lie was burnt alive for being wiser than 
his fellows.* Ah,*\l()ctor, it is not by living at Padua 
that you can leain to know Plorontinos. My belief 
is, they would siono the Holy Father himself, if they 
could find a good excuse for it ; and they are pen* 
suaded that you are a ne(Tomanc(‘i , who is trying to 
raise the '*Y)estilence by selling secret medicines — 
and I am told your specifics have in truth an evil 
smell.” 

“Tt is false I” burst out the do(*tor, as Nello 
mov<*d away his razor ; “ it is false I I will show 
tlie pills and the powders to those honourable sig- 
nori— and tlie salve — it has an excellent odour — 
odour of— of salvo.” lie started up with the lather 
on his chin, and tho clotifi round his nock, to searcU 
in his saddle-bag for tho belied medicines, and Hello 
in an inshMit adroitly shifted the shaving-chair till 
it was in tlie close vicinity of the horse’s head, while 
Handio, who had now retuniod, at a sign from his 
master placed himself near the bridle. 

“ Behold, Messeri ! ” said tlio doctor, bringing a 
small box of medicines and opening it Indore ibem 
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Lot any eiignor apply this Lox to hiR nofelrilR and 
he will find an honoRt odour of medicaraonts — not 
indeed of pounded gems, or raie vegetables froiti the 
East, or stones found in the bodies of birds ; for i 
practise on the diseases of tlie vulgar, for whom 
heaven has provided cheaper and less poweiful 
remedies according to their degiee : and there are 
even remedies known to our science which are en- 
tirely free of cost — as the new may be counter- 

acted in the poor, wlio can pay for no specilics, by a 
resolute holding of the bioath. And heio is a paste 
which is even of savoury odour, ‘and is infallible 
against melancholia, being concocted under the con- 
junction of Jupiter and Vonus ; awl I have seen it 
allay spasmsJ’ 

“Stay, Maestro,” said NoUo, while the doctor Jiad 
liis lathered face turned towards the group near the 
door, eagerly holding out ^his box, and lifting out 
on© specific after another; “here comes a ciying 
contadina with her baby. Doubtless she is in soaroli 
of you ; it is perh»nps an opportunity for you to show 
this honourable company a proof of your skill. Hero, 
bnona donna! here is the famous doctor. Why, 
what is the matter with the sweet bimbo f ” 

This question was addressed to a sturdy-looking, 
broad-mouldered contadina, with her head-drajiery 
folded about her face so that little was bo seen 
but a bronzed nose and a pair of dark eyes and eye- 
brows. She carried her child packed up in the stiff 
mummy- shaped case in which Italian babies have 
been from time immemorial introduced into society, 
tummg its face a little towards her bosom, and 
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rnaking those sorrowful giimaces which woiBeti are 
in tlie habit of using as a sort of pulleys to draw 
down roluotsnt tears. 

“Oh, for tho love of the Holy Madonna!” said 
the wofnan, in a wailing voice ; “ will you look at 
my poor bimbo? I know I oan^t pay you for it, but 
1 took it into tho Nunziata last night, and it’s tamed 
a woise colour than before; it’s the convulsions. 
But when I was heading it before the Santissima 
Nunziata, I remembered they said there was a now 
doctor come who cuied everything ; and so I thought 
it might l>e the Will of the Holy Madonna that I 
should bring it to you.” 

“ Sit down, Maestro, sit down,” said Nello. “ Here 
is an op})ortunity for you ; here are honourable wit- 
nesses who will declare liefore the Magnihoent Eight 
that they^have seen you practising honestly and 
relieving a poor woman’^ child. And then if your 
life is in dangoi, the Magnificent Eight will put you 
in pnson a little while just to insure your safely, 
and after that, their sbirri will conduct you out of 
Florence by night, as they did the zealous Frate 
Minore who pieactied against tho Jews. Whatl 
our people are given to stone-throwing 5 but we 
have magistrates.” 

The doctor, unable to refuse, seated himself in tihie 
shaving -aiiair, trembling, half with fear and helif 
with rage, and by this time quite unconsoious dt 
Ihe lather which NeUo had laid on with such pra« 
fiisenoss. He deposited his medicine-oase on his 
knees, took out bis precious spectacles (woudroue 
FloreiiHne device!) from his wallet, lodged them 
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tearefallj above his flat nose and high ears, and 
lifting Tip his brows, tamed towards the applicant. 

^<0 Santiddiol look at liim,” said the woman, 
with a more piteous wail than ever, as she held out 
the small mummy, which had its head completely 
concealed by dingy diapery wound round the head 
of tlie portable oiadle, but seemed to be struggling 
and crying in a demoniacal &.shion under this im- 
prisonment. The fit is on l^m ! Ohim^ / I Iniow 
what colour he is; it’s the evil eye oh I” 

The doctor, anxiously holding his knees together 
to support his box, bent his specfacles towards the 
baby, and said cautiously, It may be a new disease ; 
unwind these rags, Monna I ” • 

The contadina, with sudden energy, snatched off 
the encircling linen, when out stmggled — scratching, 
grinning, and screaming — wliat the docfor in liis 
fright fiiUy believed to b^ a demon, biit what Tito 
recognised as Yaiano’s monkey, made more fonnidable 
by an artificial blackness, such as might have come 
from a hasty rubbing up the chimney. 

Up started tlie unfortunate doctor, letting his 
medicine -box fidl, and away jumped the no less 
teanified and indignant monkey, finding the first 
resting-place for his claws on the horse’s mane, 
which he used as a sort of rope-ladder till lie had 
fiiirly found his equilibrium, when ho c^tinned to 
clutch it as a bridle. The horse wanted no spur 
uudef such a rider, and, the already loosened bridle 
ofibring no resistance, darted off across the piasasa, 
with the monkey, clutching, grinning, and blinking, 
on his neck. 

12 
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H cavalh t II Diwoolo / ” was now shouted on all 
sides hy the idle rascals who gathered jGrom all 
quarters of the piazza^ and was echoed in tones of 
alarm by the stall -keepers, whose vested interests 
seemed in some danger; while the doctor, out of 
his wits witli confused tenor at the Devil, the pos- 
sible stoning, and the escape of his horse, took to 
his liecls with spectacles on nose, lathered face, 
and the shaving - cVith aliout his neck, crying— 
“ Stop him ! stop him ! for a powder — a florin — stop 
him ior a florin 1’’ while tlio lads, outstnpping him, 
clapped their hanUs and shouted encouragement to 
the niiiaway* 

Tlio cerretanojo who had not bargained for the 
flight of his monkey along with the horse, had caught 
up Ips petticoats with much celerity, and showed a 
pair of paffi-colonred hose above his contadino’s shoes, 
far in advance of the doctor. And a^Jvay went the 
grotesque race iq) the Corso dogli Adimaii — the 
liorse with the singular ]ockey, the contadina with 
the remarkable hose, and the doctor in lather and 
spectacles, with farred mantle outflying, 

*It was a scene such as Florentines loved, from 
the potenf and reveiend signor going to counoil iti 
his lucco, down to the grinning youngster, who felt 
himself master of all situations when bis bag was 
filled wit}#* smooth stones from the convenient dry 
lied of tlio torrent. The grey-headed Doxnenjeo 
Oenniui laughed no loss heartily than the younger 
men, and Nello was tnuuiphantly secure of the 
general admiration. 

^‘AhaT* he exiclaimed, snapping his fingore wl^en 
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the first burst of laughter was subsiding. “ I have 
cleared my piazza of thal unsavoury fly-tiap, mi pare* 
Maestro Tacco will no more come hero again to sit 
for patients than he will tahe to licking maiblo for 
his dinner.” 

You are going towards the Piazza della Signoria, 
Messer Domenico,” said Macohiavelli. ‘‘I will go 
with you, and we sluill pcrliaiis see who has deserved 
the palio among these racers. • Como, Medoma, will 
you go too?” 

It had been precisely Titovs intention to accompany 
Cennini, but beforo he had gone nSany steps, ho was 
called hack by ITf^Ho, who saw Maso approaching. 

Maso’s message was from Romfila. 8ho wished 
Tito to go to the Via de’ Baidi as soon as possible. 
She would see him under the loorgia, at the tii»p of 
the house, as she wislied to speak to him alone. 
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CHAPTEE XVTI. 

UNDKR THE LOGGIA. 

Thu loggitt at tho top of Bardo’s house rose above 
the buildings on aaoli side of it, and formed a gallery 
round quadrangular walls. On the side towards the 
street tho roof was supported by columns; but on 
the remaulmg sides, by a wall pierced with arched 
openings, so that at the back, looking over a crowd 
of irregular, poorly-built dwellings towards the hill 
of Bogoli, Eouiola could at all times have a walk 
sheltered fiom observation. Near one of those 
arched openings, close to tho door by wliich he had 
entered the loggia, Tito awaited her, with a sicken** 
ing sense of ilie sunlight that slanted before him 
and mingled itself with the ruin of liis hopes. He ^ 
had ne\ er for a moment relied on Bomola’s passion^ 
for liim as Jllkely to be too strong for the repulsion^ 
created by the discovery of his secret ; he had not j 
tlie presumptuous vanity which might have hindered 
him from feeling that her love liad the same toot 
with her belief in him. But as he imagined her 
coming towards him in her radiant be^nt)^i made 
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so loveiE^bly mortal by her soft hazel c^yi's, ho foil 
into wishing that she had been something lower, if 
it weio only that she might let him clasp hei and 
kiss her before they parted. He ha<l had no real 
caress fioni her — nothing but now and then a long 
glance, a kiss, a pressuie (»r the hand; and ho had 
so often longed tliat they should be alone together. 
They wore going to be alone now ; but he saw hei 
standing inexorably aloof hromdiiin. JIis heart gave 
a great tlaob as Ik* saw the door movo ; liomola was 
there. It was all like a flash of hghtnnig: ho fell, 
rather than saw, the gloiy about her head, the tearful 
appealing eyes ; he lolt, lather than heaid, the cry 
of love with which she said, Titc^I ” 

And in tho same moment slio was in li^s aims, and 
sobbing ^v^th her face against his. * 

Bow poor Boniola liad yearned tlirough the 
watches of the night to e^o that bright faro I Tho 
new image of death ; the strange bewildering doubt 
infiised into her by the story of a life roinovod ftom 
hor uudorstaiidnig and synipKiliy ; the liaunting 
vision^ which she seemed not only to hoar uttered 
by the low gasping voice, but to live thiough, ?is 
if it had been her own dream, liad made h<*r more 
conscious than ever that it was Tito who had first 
brought the warm stream of hope and gladness into 
her life, and who had first turned aw% the keen 
edge of pain in the romembrauco of her brother. 
She would tell Tito everything ; there was no one 
else to whom she could tell it. She had been re- 
straining herself in tho presence of her father all 
the njosming ; but now, that lon^-pent-up sob miglit 
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come forth. Proud and Helf-ooiitroUed to all the 
world beside, Rojinola was as simple and unreserved 
as a child in her foi Tito. She had been quite 
contented with the days when th(‘y liad only looked 
at each other ; but now, wlicn she felt the need of 
clinp^ng to him, there was no thought that hindered 
her. 

‘‘ My Romola ! my goddess ! ” 'fito murmured 
with passiouato foud«»G6s, as ho clasped her gently, 
and kissed llui tliick golden ripples on her neck. 
He wiis in paradise ; disgrace, shame, parting — there 
was no fear of th*em any loiigcu. This happiness 
was too strong to be maiTcd by the sense that 
Bomola was deomv(.‘d in him ; nay, he could only 
rejoice in her delusion ; for, after all, concealment 
had Jieen wisdom. The only thing he could regret 
was his noedh'ss dr(*ad; if, indot‘d, the dread liad 
not been wotih sufleiing fpr the sake of this sudden 
rapture. 

The sob had satisfied itself, and Bomola raised her 
head. Neither of them spoke; they stood looking 
at each other’s faces with that sweet wonder which 
belongs to young love — slie with her long white 
hands on the dark-brown curls, and be with his dork 
fingers l>athed in tlie streaming gold. Each was so 
beautiful to the other ; each was experiencing that 
undisturbed" mutual consciousness for the first time* 
The cold pressure of a new sadness on BomoWs 
heart made her linger tlio more in that silent sooth* 
ing sense of nearness and love ; and Tito could not 
even seek to press his lips to hers, because that 
would be change. 
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Tito,’* she said at last, it has been altogether 
painiul, but I must tell you everything. Your 
strength will help me to lesist the impieHsionb that 
will not be shaken oft' by reason.” 

I know, Romola — I know he is <lead,” said Tito ; 
and the long lustrous eyes told nothing of the many 
wishes that would have biouglit about that death 
long ago if there had been su(‘h jioteney in nieio 
wishes. Bouiola only lead h<y own pure thoughts 
in their dark depths, as wo lead letters in happy 
dreams. 

So .changed, Tito I It piercetl me To think that 
it was Dino. And so strangely hard : not a word 
to my fatlier ; nothing but a visi^jn that he wanted 
to toll mo. Aiul yet it was so piteous- the stiug- 
gling breath, and the eyes that beemed to look 
towards the erueitix, and yet not to seo it, f shall 
never forget it ; it seems as if it would come between 
me and everything I shall look at.” 

Bomola’s heart swelled again, so that blie was 
forced to break off. But the need she felt to dis- 
burden her mind to Tito ui'ged her to repress the 
rising anguish. When she began to speak again, 
her thoughts had travelled a little. 

It was strange, Tito. The vision was about our 
marriage, and yet he know nothmg of you.” 

“What was it, my Bomola? Sit and tell 
me,” said Tito, leading hei to the bench that stood 
near. A fear had come aoross him lest the vision 
diould somehow or other relate to Baldassorre ; and 
this sudden change of feeling prompted him to seek 
a diange of position. 
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Bomola told huu all tliat had passed, her 
eutranoe into San Marco, liardly leaving out on© of 
her brother's woiJh, >\hicii borl burnt themselves in- 
to her memory as they were spoken. But when slio 
was at the end of the vision, she paused ; the rest 
came too vi\ idly before her to bo uttered, and slie 
sat lookmg at the distance, almost imcousoious for 
tlie moment that Tito was nc ai liei. Hts mind was 
at ease now ; that vs^e vision had passed over him 
like white mist, and left no mark. But he was 
silent, ('xpeotiiig lier to speak again. 

“ I took IV,” she^ went on, as if Tito had been read- 
ing her tlioughts ; 1 took the crucifix ; it is down 

below in my bedipom.” 

‘‘And now, my Bomola,” said Tito, entreatmgly, 
“ you will banish these ghastly tlioughts. The 
vision w«Rr an ordinary monkish vision, bred of fitst- 
ing and fanatical ideas. It surely has no weight 
with you.” 

“ No, Tito ; no. But poor Dino, he believed it 
was a divine message. It is strange,” she went on 
meditatively, “ this life of men possessed with fervid 
beliefs that seem like madnohs to then fellow-beings. 
Dino was not a vulgar fenatic; and that Fra Giro* 
lamo — ^his very voice seems to have penetrated tne 
with a sense that there is some truth in what moves 
them : son)|» truth of which I know nothing.” 

“ It was only because your feelings wore highly 
wrought, my Bomola. Your brother’s state of miiid 
was no more than a fonn of that theosophy whiiih 
has been the common disease of excitable dreamy 
nunds in all ages ; the same ideas that yonr &thei;^s 
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old antagonist, Marsilio Ficino, pores over in the Now 
Platonisls ; only yonr brother's passionate " nature 
drove him to aol out wliat oilior men write ami talk 
about* And for Fra Girolamo, he is HiiD]>]y a nunow- 
minded monk, with a gift of preaching and infuwng 
terror into the multitude. Any woids or any voice 
would have sliakon you at that moment. When 
your mind has had a little rej^ose, you will judge of 
Sttoh things as you have alw«i>ijdone before.” 

‘*Not about pool Dino,” said Roniola. ‘‘T was 
i^gjy Jjjni ; my heart seemed to eloso against 
him while lie was speaking ; but ^inro flien 1 liave 
thought loss of wliat was in my own mind and more 
of what was in his. Oh, Tito I it^was very piteous 
to see las young life coming to an end in that way. 
That yoaming look at tlie orncifiv when ho was 
gasping for bieath — 1 can nevei forget^t. Last 
night I looked at Uic cui(*ifix a long while, and 
tried to see that it would help him, until at last it 
seemed to mo by the lamplight as if the suffering 
iaoe shod pity,” 

“My EomoLi, pioniise me to lesisi such tlioughts; 
they are fit for sickly nuns, not for my golden-tressed 
Aurora, who looks made to scatter all siieli twiligJit 
fimtasies. Tiy not to think of them now ; wo shall 
not long be alone together.” 

The last words were uttered in a Issjtie of tt*n- 
der beseeching, and he turned her face towards him 
with a gentle touch of his right hand. 

Eomola had had her eyes fixed absently on the 
archod opening, but she had not seen the distant 
hiU; aha had all the while been in the chapter^ 
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house, looking at the pale images of sorrow and 
death. 

Tito’s tou(*li and liesoerhing voice recalled her; 
and now in tlio waim sunlight she saw that rich 
dark beiiiiiy \\lii(li seemed to gather lonnd it all 
inia(>es of joy— pnij)le vims festooned between the 
elms, the stiong (oiii pei feeding itself imdei the 
vibiating heat, blight Avinged cioatmes hurrying 
and resting among /he flowers, round limbs beating 
the earth in gladness with cymbals held aloft, light 
melodies (banted to the tJirilling rhythm of strings 
— ^all objects anfl all sounds that tell of Nature 
levelling in her foiee. Strange, bowildeiing transi- 
tion from tliohf' pale iinag('8 of sorrow and death to 
this blight } onthfnlness, as of a sun-god who know 
iiotlimg of night ! Wliat thought could loc^oncilo 
that woiTT anguish in her brother’s face — ^that stram- 
ing af1<*i sonudhing in\jMbl( — with tins satisfied 
strimgih and beauty, and make it intelligible that 
they belongc'd to the same woild? Or was there 
never any icconciling of them, but only a blind wor- 
ship of clashing deities, fiist in mad joy and then in 
wailing? Romola for the fiist time lolt this ques- 
tioning need like a sudden uneasy dizziness and want 
of something to giasp ; it was an experience hardly 
longer than a sigh, for the eager theorising of* ages 
is oompreai^ d, as in a seed, in the momentaiy want 
of a single mind. Bnt there was no answer to meet 
the need, and it vanished before the returning rush 
of young sympathy with the glad loving beauty that 
beamed upon lier in now radiance, like the dawn after 
we have looked away from it to the grey westi 
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Your miud lingers apart from o\ir love, my 
iiomolu,” Tito said, with a soft reproachful murmur. 
“ It seoms a forgotten tiling to you.” 

She looked at tlio beHeoching o;yes in silence, till 
the sadness all melicMl out of her own. 

“My joy I” she said, in her Ml clear voice. 

“ Do you veully cave for mo enough, then, to 
banish those chill fancies, or shall you always be 
suspecting mo as the Great said Tito, 

with his bright smile. 

“How should I not care for ^ou more than for 
everything else? Everything T h«ul Ix^foro in 
all my life — about my fatlnu-, and about my louo- 
linoss — was a prepaiation to love you. You would 
laugh at mi', Tito, if you faiow what suit of man I 
used to think I should many — some scholar with 
deep lines in his fiico, like AJamanno Kinuccini, and 
with rather grey hair, who would agieo with my 
fatlior in taking the side of the Anstotolians, and bo 
willing to live with him. I used to think about the 
love I read of in the poets, but I never dreamed that 
anything like that could hap2)on to mo lu^t* in Flor- 
ence in our old library. And then you camo, Tito^ 
and wore so much to my father, and I began to 
believe that life could bo hapjiy for me too.” 

“ My goddess ! is there any woman like you ? ” 
said Tito, with a mixture of fondness an&wondering 
admiration at the blended majesty and simplicity in 
her. 

“ But, dearest,” he went on, rather timidly, “ if you 
minded more about our marriage, you would per- 
suade your father and Messer Bernardo not to think 
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of any more delays. But yoti seem not to mmd 
about it.” 

“Yob, Tito, I wilJ, I do imnd But I aiu sure my 
godfathd ivill inoio delay now, because of 

Dmo^s d( atli. He has never agreed with my father 
about disowning Dino, and you know he has always 
said that wo ought to wait until you have been at 
least a year in Floienee. Do not flunk hardly of my 
godfatlur. 1 kno\% ho is pi(]udiced and narrow, 
but yet he is veiy noble. He has often said that it 
is folly m my fathei to want to keep his library 
apart, that* it inJfy beai his name ; yet he would tty 
to get my fathei *s wish earned out. That seems to 
me \ cry great and noble — ^that power of respeotmg a 
feeling whiih ho does not shaie oi undei stand.” 

“ I have no rancoui against Messer Bernardo for 
thinking you too piecious for mo, my Roniola,” said 
Tito: and that was true “But your father, then^ 
knows of his son’s death?” 

“Yes, I told him I could not help it. 1 told 
him where I had bc^eri, niid that I had seen Dino 
die ; but nothing else , and lie has commanded me 
not to speak of it again. But he has been very 
silent this moiiimg, and has liad those restless 
moyoments which ^ways go to my heart ; they look 
as if he wore trying to get outside the prison of his^ 
blmduesB.^ Let us go to him now. I had persuaded 
him to try to sleep, because he slept httle in the 
night. Your voice will soothe him, Tito : it always 
does.” 

“ And not one kiss ? I have not had one/’ said 
Tito^ m his gentlj^ reproachful tone, which gave 
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him an air ot dependence very charming in a crea*- 
tore with those rare gifts that seem to excuse 
presumption. 

The sweet pink blush spread itself with the quick- 
ness of light over Bomola’s face and neck as she 
bent towards him. It seemed impossible that their 
kisses could ever become common things. 

Let us walk once round the loggia,” said 
Bomola, “before we go down.’i 

“ There is something giim and grave to me always 
about Florence,” said Tito, as they paused in the 
front of the house, where they cckild see over the 
opposite roofs to the other side of the river, “and 
even in its merriment there is something shrill and 
hard — biting rather than gay. I wish we lived in 
Southern Italy, where thought is broken, not by 
weariness, but by delicious languors suoh as never 
seem to come over the ‘ inpjsnia acorrima Plorontina.’ 
I should liko to see yon under that southern sun, 
lying among the flowers, subdued into mere enjoy- 
ment, while I bent over you and touched the lute 
and sang to yon some little unconsciouB strain that 
seemed all one with the light and tho warmth. Tou 
have never known that happiness of the nymphs, my 
Bomdla.’^ 

“No; bnt I have dreamed of it often since you 
came* I am very thirsty for a deep drikght of joy 
♦--for a life aU bright like you. But wo will not 
think of it now, Tito ; it seems to me as if there 
^uld always be pale sod faces among the flowers, 
4nd eyes that look in vain. Let us go,” 
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* 

THE TOKTRArr. 

« 

Wfien Tito lofl Iho Via do’ Baidi tlmt day in exult- 
ant hatififartion ^t findiiipf lumsolf tliorouglJy fi‘oe 
fiom the tlimitenod liis tlumglits, no longer 

claiiiiod by the iinmediato prosonco of Komola and 
her fitlior, rocumnl 1o tlioBO futile hoiire of dread in 
which ho was coiiHciouH havirig not only felt but 
a(*tcd ae ho would not liavo duno if ho had bad a 
truer forernght. He would not liave parted with hia 
ring ; for Boniola, and others to whom it was a faxuib 
iar obj(*et, would bo a little stniok with the apparent 
aordidness of parting witli a g(*iji he had professedly 
cheiislied, unloHS lie feigned as a reason the desire 
to make some special gift with the purchase-money } 
and Tito had at that moment a nauseating weariness 
of simulatlfin. lie was well out of the possibly oon-^ 
sequencos tliat niiglit have fallen on him from that 
initial deception, and it was no longer a load on his 
tiiind ; kind fortune liad brought lum intmtmity, and 
he thought it was only fair that she shouldL Wlio 
was hurt by iiV ^Tho results to Baldassam were 
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too problematical to bo taken into account. But be 
wanted now to be free from any bidden sliar kl( b Ibat 
would gall him, though evei bo little, undot his ties 
to Romola. He was not awaio that tliat v( ry delight 
in immunity whidi piomptod resolutions not to en- 
tangle himself again, was deadening the sensibilities 
which alone could save lum irom entanglement. 

But, after all, the sale of the ring was a slight 
matter. Was it also a slight master that little Tessa 
was under a <1 elusion which would doubtless fill hei 
small head with <*xi>ecUtions doomed to disappoint- 
ment V Should ho try to sec the /ittle tiling alone 
again and un<locei\ o hci at once, oi should he leave 
the disclosuie to tiiuo and cluince?* Happy dicams 
are pleasant, and they easily come to an end with 
daylight and the stu of life. The sweet, i>ouJ-ing, 
innocent, round thing I It was imjKiasiblo not to 
tliink «)f hci. Tito thougjit he should hko some 
time to take her a presuit that would please hei, 
and just leain il hei step-fathei treated hei more 
cruelly now hoi motliei was dead. Or, should ho 
at once undeceive Tessa, and then tell Bomola about 
her, so that they might find somo hapjiior lot fiv 
the poor thing? No . that unfortunate little me idont 
of the cerretano and the mamugo, and his allowing 
Tessa to part fiom him in delusion, must never be 
kuo^n to Romola, and since no enbghtenhiont could 
expel it from Tessa’s mind, there would always bo a 
nsk of betrayal; besides even little Tessa might 
have some gall in her when she found herself chs- 
appointed in her love — ^yes, she must bo a little in 
love with him, and that might ^jenake it well that 
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he should not soe her again. Tet it a trifling 
adventure such as a oountiy girl would perhaps pon- 
der on till some mrldy contadino made acceptable 
love to hei, when she would break her resolution 
of secrcey and get at the tnith that she was firee^ 
Dunque — good-bye, Tessa I kindest wishes I Tito had 
made up Ins iiimd that the silly little afi&ir of the 
cerretano should have no fiirther consequences for 
himsolf ; and pcoplq are apt to think that resolutions 
taken on their own belialf will be firm. As for the 
fifty -five floims, the purchase - money of the ring, 
Tito had made up his mind what to do with some 
of thorn; ho would cairy out a pretty ingenious 
thought which would set him more at ease in account- 
ing for the abs('uco of his nng to Romola, and would 
also serve him as a means of guarding lier mind firom 
tlie rocuironco of those monkish fancies which were 
especially i epuqnant to him ; and with this thought 
in his mind, he went to the Via Gualfonda to find 
Piero di Cosimo, the artist who at that time was pre- 
omineni in tho fantastic mythological design which 
Tito’s purpose required. 

• Entering tho court on which Piero’s dwelling 
opened, Tito found the heavy non knocker on tbe 
door thickly bound round with wool and ingeniously 
fastonod with cords. Bemembering tbe paintei^S|^ 
practice oPHstuffing his ears against obtrusive noises^ 
Tito was not mucli surprisod at this mode of defence 
against visitors’ thunder, and betook himself first to ^ 
tapping modestly with his knuckles, and then to a 
more importunate attempt to shake the door* In 
vain I Tito was moving away, blaming himself to 
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trasting his time on this visit, instead of waiting till 
he saw the painter again at Nello^s, when a little girl 
entered the court with a bask#^t of eggs on her arm, 
went up to the door, end standing on tiptoe, pushed 
np a small iron plato that ran in grooves, and put- 
ting her mouth to the aperture thus disclosed, called 
out in a piping voice, “ Messer Piero 1 ” 

In a few moments Tito heai-d tlie sound of bolts, 
the door opened, and Piero preiented himself in a 
red night-cap and a loose brown serge tunic, witli 
sleeves rolled up to the shoulder. He^ darted a 
look of surprise at Tito, but without further notice 
of him stretched out his hand to take the basket 
from the child, le-eiitered the hous^, and presently 
reluming with Iho empty basket, said, “ How much 
to pay?” 

** Two grossoni, Messer Piero ; they are all ready 
boiled, my mother says.” • 

Piero took the com oul of the leathern soarsella at 
his belt, and the little maiden trotted away, not with- 
out a few upwanl glances of awed admiration at the 
surprising young signor. 

Piero's glance was much less oomplimentaiy as he* 
said — 

“What do you want at my door, Messer Greco? 
I saw you this morning at Nello's ; if yoi]^had asked 
me theUy I could have told you that I see no man in 
this house without knowing his business and agree- 
ing with him beforehand.” 

Pardon, Messer Piero,” said Tito, with his imper^ 
turbable good-humour; “I acted without sufficient 
vefieel^CWu X remembered nothing but your admir^ 
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able akill in inventing pretty caprices, when a sud- 
den desire for sometliing of that sort prompted me to 
come to you/’ 

The painter’s manners were too notoriously odd to 
all the world loi this reception to be hcJd a special 
affront ; but even if Tito had suspected any offensive 
intention, tlie impulse to losentment would have 
been less strong in him thou the desiie to conquer 
goodwill. ^ 

Pieio made a grimace which was habitual with him 
when he yas spoken to with flattering suavity. He 
grinned, stretched out the coineis of his n^outh, and 
pressed down his brows, so as to defy any divination 
of his feelings under that kind of stroking. 

And what may that need be?” he said, after a 
mon^^’s pause. In his heart he was tempted by 
the hmted opportunity of applying his invention. 

“I want a very delicite miniature device taken 
from certain fables of the poets, which you will 
know how to combine for me. It must be painted 
on a wooden case — I will show you the size — in the 
form of a triptych. The inside may bo simple gild- 
ing: it is on the outside I want the device. It 
is a favourite subject with you Florentines — the 
triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne; but I want it 
treated iu^^i new way. A story in Ovid will give 
you the necessary hints. The young Bacchus must 
be seated in a ship, his head bound with clusters Of 
grapes, and a spear entwined with vine-leaves in his 
liand : dark-borried ivy must wind about the mastS 
and sails, the oars must be thyrsi, and flowers must 
wreathe themsolvfs about the poop ; leops^s aud 
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tigers must be rroucliiug before him, and dolphins 
must be sporting round. But I want to have tlie 
jEetir-haired Ariadne with him^ made immoital with 
her golden crown — that is not in Ovid’s story, but 
no matter, you will e<m(eive it all — and above tliere 
must be young Loves, such as you know how to 
paint, shooting with roses at the points of their 
arrows ” 

“ Say no more I ” said Pieio. V I have Ovid in the 
vulgar tongue. Find mo the passage. I love not 
to be choked with othei men’s thoughts. Ton may 
come in.” 

Piero led the way through the &st room, where a 
basket of eggs was deposited on the open hearth, 
near a lieap of broken egg-sliells and a bank of ashes. 
In strange keeping with that sordid litter, thei^was 
a low bedstead of carved ebony, covered carelessly 
with a piece of rieli oiientfl carpet, tlmt looked as 
if it had served to covei tlxo ste])s to a Madonna’s 
throne; and a carved cassone^ or large chest, witli 
painted devices on its sides and lid. There was 
liardly any other furniture in the laige room, except 
casts, wooden steps, easels and lough boxes, all* 
festooned with cobwebs. 

The next room was still larger, but it was also 
much more crowded. Apparently Piera was keep- 
ing the Fosta, for the double door undeirneatli the 
window which admitted the painter’s light from 
above, was tlirown open, and showed a garden, or 
rather thicket, in which fig-trees and vines grew 
in tangled trailing wildness among nettles and bem- 
lookS||^and a tall cypress lifted itf^ dark head from a 
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stifling mass -of yellowish mulbeny-leayes. It seem'* 
ed as if that dank luxuriance had begun to penetrate 
even within the walls of the wide and lofty room ; 
for in one comer, amidst a confused heap of carved 
marble fragments and rusty armour, tufts of long 
grass and dark feathery fennel had made their way, 
and a large stone vase, tilted on one side, seemed to 
be pouring out the ivy that streamed around. All 
about the walls hu'ig pen and oil sketches of &n^ 
tastic sea-monsters ; dances of satyrs and msenads ; 
Saint Margaret’s resunection out of tlie devouring 
dragon; Madonnas with the supernal light upon 
them ; studies of plants and gi'ctesque heads ; and 
on irregular rough slielves a few books wore scat- 
tered among great drooping bunches of com, bul* 
lookaJJIjorns, pieces of (Wed honeycomb, stones with 
patches of rare ’Coloured liclien, skulls and bones, 
peacocks’ feathers, and Jarge birds’ wings. Bising 
from amongst the dirty litter of tlie floor were lay 
figures : one in the frock of a Vallombrosan monk, 
strangely surmounted by a helmet with halved visor, 
another smothered with brocade and skins hastily 
tossed over it Amongst this heterogeneous still 
life, several speckled and white pigeons were perch- 
ed or strutting, too tame to fly at the entrance of 
men ; thr^ corpulent toads were crawling in an " 
intimate mendly way near the door-stone; and A 
white rabbit, apparently the model for that which 
was frightening Oupid in the picture of Mara and 
Venus placed on the central easel, was twitofaing its 
nose with much content on a box fiill of bran# 

And now, Messer Qreco,” said Piero, mhhiiDg B 
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sign to Tito that he might bit down on a low stool 
near the dooi, and then standing ovei him with 
folded arms, don’t be trying to see everything at 
onooi like Messer Uomeneddio, but let me know how 
large you would liave tliis same tnptycL” 

Tito indicated the required dimensions, and Piero 
marked them on a piece of paper. 

“And now for the book,” said Piero, i caching 
down a manuscnpt volume. • 

“ There’s nothing about the Ariadne there,” said 
Tito, giving him the passage ; “ but you will re- 
member I want the crowned Ariadne by the side of 
the young Bacchub : she must liavo golden hair.” 

“Hal” said Pioro, abiuptly, puismg up his lips 
again. “ And you want them to be likenesses, eh?” 
he added, looking down into Tito’s face. 

Tito laughed and blushed. “I know you are 
great at portraits, Messer ^lero ; but I could not ask 
Ariadne to sit for you, because the painting is a 
{secret.” 

“There it is! I want her to sit to me, Gio- 
vanni Vespucci wants mo to paint him a picture of 
(Edipus and Antiguuo at Golonos, as he has eis- 
pounded it to me : I have a fancy for the subject, 
and 1 want Bardo and his daughter to sit for it. 


Now, you ask them ; and then I’ll put the likeness 
Into Aiiadne.” ^ 


“Agreed, if I can pievail with them. And your 
' price for the Bacchus and Anadne ? ” 

* “ Sate t If you get them to let me paint them, 


that will pay me. I’d rather not have your money : 


you may pay for the case.” 
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And when sliall I Bit for you ? ” said Tito ; for if 
we have one likeness, we must have two,” 

I don’t want youi likeness ; I’ve got it already,” 
said Piero, “ only I’ve made you look frightened I 
must take the flight out of it for Bacchus.” 

As he was speaking, Piero laid down the book and 
went to look among some paintings, piopped with 
their faces against tho walk Ho returned with an 
oil-sketch in his hanrk 

“ I call this as good a bit of poi trait as I e*v(*r did,” 
he said, looking at it as he advanced. Yours is a 
face that expresses feai well, because it’s naturally 
a bright one. I noticed it tho fii*st time I saw you. 
The rest of the picture is haidly sketched ; but I’ve 
painted you in thorouglily.” 

Piero turned tho sketch, and held it towards Tito’s 
eyesT^TBLe saw himself with his right hand uplifted, 
holding a wine-cup, in Jhe attitude of triumphant 
joy, but witli his face turned away from the cup 
with an expression of such intense fear in tlie 
dilated eyes and paUid lips, that he felt a cold 
stream through his veins, as if he were being 
thrown into sympathy with lus imaged self. 

“ You are beginning to look like it already,” said 
Piero, with a short Jaugh^ moving the picture away 
again. “ Ifo’s seeing a ghost — that fine young ma];L 
I shall finish it some day, when I’ve settled what 
sort of ghost is the most terrible— whether it should 
look solid, like a dead man come to life, or half 
transparent, like a mist” 

Tito, rather ashamed of himself for a sudden sensi« 
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tiyeneBi^ strangely opposed to his usual easy self- 
oommand, said carelessly — 

“ That is a subject after your own heart, Messer 
Piero—a revel intemiptod by a ghost. You seem 
to love the blending of the terrible with the gay. I 
suppose that is the reason your shelves are so well 
furnished with death’s-heads, while you are painting 
those roguish Loves who are running away witli the 
armour of Mars. I begin to thiiik you are a Cynic 
philosopher in the p easant disguise of a cunning 
painter.” 

Not I, Messer Greco ; a philf^ophea is the last 
sort of animal I should choose to resemble. I find 
it enough to live, without spinning lies to account 
for life. Fowls cackle, asses bray, women (‘hatter, 
and philosophers spin false reasons — that’s the effect 
the sight of the world brings out of them. AY ell, I 
am an animal that paints instead of cackling, or 
braying, or spinning lies! And now, I think, our 
business is doiu^; you’ll keep to your side of tlie 
bargain about the CEdipus and Antigone?” 

will do my best,” said Tito — on this strong 
hint, immediately moving towards tlu* door. 

** And you’ll let me know at Nello’s. No need to 
come hero again.” 

‘*1 understand,” said Tito, laughingly, lifting his 
hand in sign of friendly parting. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THL OLD man's hope. 

Messer Bernardo del Nero was as inexorable as 
Boinola had expected in his advice that the marriage 
should be deterred till Easter, and lu this matter 
Bardo was entirely under tlie ascendancy of his sa- 
gacioua^nd practical friend. Nevertheless, Bernardo 
himself, though he ^as as far as ever from any stiB« 
ceptibdity to the personal fascination m Tito which 
was felt by others, could not altogether resist that 
argument of success which is always powerful with 
men of the world. Tito was making his way rapidly 
in high qiiaiters. He was especially growing in 
fevour with the young Caidinal Giovanni de^ Medici, 
who had even spoken of Tito's fonning part of bis 
learned retimie on an approaching journey to Borne \ 
and the bn^'it young Greek who liad a tongue that 
was always ready without ever being quarrekeme^ 
was more and more wished for at gay suppers in the 
Via Larga, and at Florentine games in which he hadl 
no pretension to excel, and oould admue the inoexiila* 
parable skill of iPieio de' Medici in the mpst grMfelal 
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maiiAer in the world. By an unfailing sequence, 
Tito’s reputation as an agreeable companion in 
^‘magnificent” society made liis learning and talent 
appear more lustrous: and he was really accom- 
plished enough to prevent an exaggerated estimate 
from being hazardous to him, Messer Bernardo had 
old prejudices and attachments which now began to 
argue down the newer and feebler prejudice against 
the young Greek stranger wlio^as rather too supple. 
To the old Florentine it was impossible to despise 
the recommendation of standing well with the best 
Florentine families, and since Tito began to be 
thoroughly received into that circle whose views 
were the unquestioned standard jof social value, it 
seemed irrational not to admit that there was no 
longer any check to satisfaction in the prospect of 
such a son-in-law for Bardo, and such a husband for 
Bomola. It was undeniable that Tito’s coming liad 
been the dawn of a new life f>r both father and 
daughter, and the first promise had even been sur- 
passed. The blind old scholar — ^whose proud truth- 
fulness would never enter into that commerce of 
feigned and preposterous admiration which, varipd 
by a corresponding measurelessness in vituiieration, 
made the woof of all learned intercourse — ^had fallen 
into neglect even among his feUow^citizons, and 
'•when he was alluded to at all, it had long been 
usual to say that, though his blindness and the loss 
of Ws son were pitiable misfortunes, he was tiresome 
in contending for the value of his own labours ; and 
that his discontent was a little inconsistent in a man 
wh0 had been openly regardl^s of religious rites, 
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and who in days past had refused offers made to him 
from various quarters, on tlie slight condition that 
he would take oniors, without which it was not easy 
for patrons to provide for eveiy scholar. But since 
Tito’s coming, tlieie was no longer the same monot- 
ony in the thought that Bardo’s name suggested; 
the old man, it was understood, had left off his 
])laints, and the fair daughter was no longer to be 
shut up in dowel lesj pride, waitmg for parentado^ 
The winumg maimers and glowing fiavour of the 
Iiandsomo Greek who was expected to enter into the 
double 1 elation of *sou and husband helped to make 
the new interest a thoxoughly friendly one, and it 
was no longei a t»*aie occurrence when a visitor en- 
hvened the quiet hbiaiy. Eldeily men came from 
that indefinite prompting to renew former inter- 
course which arib(»s when an old a(*qnaintance be- 
gins to be newly talked ^ about ; and ^oung men 
whom Tito had asked lea\o to bring once, found it 
easy to go again when they overtook him on liis 
way to the Via de’ Bardi, and, resting their hands 
on his sliouldor, fell into easy chat with him. For 
it, was ]>loasant to look at Bomola’b beauty ; to see 
her, bke old Firenzuola’s type of womanly majesty, 
^'sitting with a (orUin grandeur, speaking with 
gravity, smiling with modesty, and castinjf around, 
as it were, tn odour of quoenlmess ; ” ^ and she 
seemed to unfold like a strong white lily under this 

> Quando una donna 6 gniiide» ben foimata, porta ben ena p6^ 
sona Biede con una certa grandez/a, parla con grayiU, ride con 
modpstia, e finalmente getta quasi un odor di Regina ; allora not 
diciaiuo quella donna pare una maestri, ella ba una maeetA''^ 
irnsNsuoLa JkUa BeUemk deUe iJonne, 
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genial breath of admiration and homage ; it was all 
one to her with her new bright life in Tito’s love. 

Tito had even been the means of strengthening 
the hope in Bardo’s mind that he might before his 
death receive the longed-for security concerning his 
libraiy: that it should not be merged in another 
collection; that it should not be transferred to a 
body of monks, and be called by the name of a 
monastery ; but that it should remain for ever the 
Bardi Library, for the use of Florentines. For the 
old habit of trusting in the Medici could not die out 
while their influence was still the stiongest lover in 
the fitate ; and Tito, onoo possessing the ear of the 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Modici, might do more even 
than Messer Bernardo towards winning the desired 
interest, for he could demonstiate to a learned audi- 
enoe the peculiar value of Bardi’s collection. Tito 
himself talked sanguinely.of such a result, willing to 
bheer the old man, and oonscious that Romola repaid 
those gentle words to her father with a sort of adora- 
tion that no direct tribute to heiself could have won 
from her. 

This question of the library was the subject •(>£ 
more than one discussion with Bernardo del Nero 
when Christmas was turned and the prospect of the 
marriage was becoming near — but ^ways out of 
Bardo’fl hearing. For Bardo nursed a vague belief, 
which they dared not disturb, that his property, 
ipart from the library, was adequate to meet all de- 
mands* He would not even, except under a momen 
taiy pressure of angry despondency, admit to him- 
self tl^t the will by which be bad disinherited Dino 
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would leave Bomola the heir of nothing but debts ; 
or that he needed anything from patronage beyond 
the Becunly that a separate locality should be 
assigned to his library, m return for a deed of 
gift by which he made it over to the Ploientine 
Repabho. 

My opinion is,” said Bernardo to Bomola, in a 
consultation they had under the loggia, that since 
yon are to be mamoil, and Messer Tito will have a 
competent income, we should begin to wind up the 
affairs, and ascertain exactly the sum that would be 
necessaiy to save the hbrary from being touched^ 
instead of lettmg the debts accumulate any longer* 
Your father needif nothing but his shred of mutton 
and his macaroni every day, and 1 think Messer 
Tito n^ay engage to supply that for the years that 
remain ; he can let it bo in place of the morgen-cap.^^ 

Tito has always known that my life is boimd up 
with my father’s,” said Bomola ; “ and he is better 
to my father than I am : he dehghts in making him 
happy.” 

^^Ah, he’s nol made of the same clay ae other 
nren, is he ? ” said Bernardo, smihng. Thy father 
has thought of shutting woman’s foUy out of thee by 
cramming thee with Greek and Latm ; but thou hast 
been as reacjjf to believe m the first pair of bright 
eyes and the fiist soft words that have come wii^n 
reach of thee, as if thou couldst say nothing by 
heart but Paternosters, like other Christian men^s 
daughters.” 

'‘Now, god&ther,” said Bomola, shaking her h^ 
j^takjyfoUy, "as if it were only bright eyes wi f# 
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words that made me love Tito 1 You know hotter. 
You know I love my father and you because you are 
both good, and I love Tito too because he is so good. 
I see it, I feel it, in everything he says and does. 
And if he is handsome, too, why should I not love 
him the better for that? It seems to me beauty is 
part of the finished language by wliich goodness 
speaks. You know yow must have been a \ery 
handsome youtli, godfather”— j she looked up with 
one of her happy, loving smiles at the stately old 
man — ^^you were about as tall as Tito, and you had 
very fine eyes ; only you looked a little sterner and 
prouder, and ” 

And Komola likes to have all* the pride to her- 
self?” said Beinaido, not inaccessible to this pietty 
coaxing. “However, it is well that in one way 
Tito’s demands are mon* modest than those of any 
Florentino husband of fitting rank tlial we should 
have been likely to find for you; he wants no 
dowry.” 

So it was settled in that way between Messer 
Bernardo del Nero, Romola, and Tito. Bardo 
assented with a wave of the hand when Bemaido 
told him that ho thought it would be well now to 
begin to sell piopcrty and clear off debts; being 
accustomed to think of debts and pro^^pity as a sort 
of thick wood that his imagination never even pene- 
trated, still less got beyond. And Tito set about 
winning Messer Bernardo’s respect by * inquiring, 
with his ready faculty, into Florentine money- 
matters, the seorets of the Monti or public funds, the 
valu^ of real property, and the profits of banking. 
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“ You will soon forget that Tito is not a Flareiif 
tine, godfather,” said Bomola. “See how He is 
learning eveij thing about Floience.” 

“It seems to me he is one of the demmij who 
are uf no partiouhu < ountiy, child,” said Bernardo, 
smiling. “His mind is a hltlo too nimble to be 
weighted with all the stuff we men cairy about in 
our hearts.” 

Romola smiled too,«n happy couMenoe. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THIS DAY OF THK BETTroTJfAL. 

It was the last week of the C.ii nival, and the streets 
of Florence were at their fullest a*id noisiest : tliere 
were the masqued processions, chanting songs, in- 
dispensable now they had oni‘o boon introduced by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent; tliero was tlie favourite 
rigoletto, or round danc^, footed in piazza ” under 
the blue frosty sky ; there were practical jokes of 
all sorts, from throwing comfits to throwing stones 
^—especially stones. For the boys and striplings, 
always a strong element in Florentine crowds, be- 
came at the height of Carnival-time as loud and 
unmanageable as tree -crickets, and it was tlieir 
immemorial privilege to bar the way with poles to 
all passengers, until a tribute had bee| paid towaids 
ftpenishing those lovers of strong sensations with 
suppers and bonfires : to conclude with the standing 
entertainment of stone -throwing, whicti was not 
entirely monotonous, since tlio consequent maiming 
was various, and it was not always a single person 
who^was killed. So that the pleasures of the Oamv 
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val were of a checkered kind, and if B paiBter '^ete 
called upon to ropiesont them truly, he would have 
to make a picture in which there would be bo much 
groBsnesB a^id barbarity tliat it must be turn©d*with its 
iaoe to the wall, except when it was taken down for 
the grave historiial purpose of justifying areform*- 
ing zeal which, in ignorance of the facts, might be 
unfairly condenmed for its narrowness. Still there 
was much of that ini' re innocent picturesque merri- 
ment which is nevt^r wanting among a people with 
quick animal spirits and sensitive organs: there 
was not the heavy sottishnoss which belongs to the 
thicker noithem blood, nor the stealthy fierceness 
which in the more southern regions of the peninsula 
makes the brawl lead to the dagger-thrust. 

It was the high morning, but the meivy spirits of 
the Carnival were still inchiied to lounge and re- 
capitulate the last night’s jests, when Tito Melema 
was walking at a brisk pace on the way to the Via ^ 
de’ Bardi, Tonng Beinardo Dovizi, who now looks 
at us out of Bnpbaol’s portrait as the keen-eyed Oar* 
dinal da Bibbiena, was with him ; and, as they went^ 
they held animated talk al>out some subject that 
had evidently no relation to the sights and sounds 
through which they were pusliing their way along 
the Por^ San^i Maria. Nevertheless, as they dia- 
onssed, smiled, and gesticulated, they both, from 
time to time, cast quick glances around them, and 
at the turning towards the Lung’ Amo, leading to 
the Ponte Bubaoonte, Tito had become aware, in ona 
of these rapid surveys, that there was some one not 
frir off lum by whom bo very much desired not to 1;^ 
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recognised at that moment. His time and thoughts 
YT^re thoroughly preoccupied, for he was looking for- 
ward to a unique occasion in his life: ho was pre- 
paring for his betrothal, which was to take place on 
the evening of this very day. The ceremony had 
been resolved upon i*ather suddenly; for although 
preparations towards Iho marriage had been going 
forward for some time — cliiefly in the application of 
Tito’s florins to the fitting up of rooms in Bardo’s 
dwelling, which, the library excepted, had always 
been scantily furnished — it had been ^tended to 
defer both tho botrothal and the marriage until after 
Easter, when Tito’s year of probation, insisted on by 
Bernardo del Nero, would have been complete. But 
when an express proposition had come, that Tito 
should follow tlio Cardinal Giovanni to Eomo to 


help Bernardo Dovizi with his supeiior knowledge 
of Greek in arranging a lil>rary, and there was no 
possibility of declining w'hat lay so plainly on the 
road to advancement, ho had become urgent in his 
entreaties that the botrothal might take place before 
his departure: there would be the less delay before 
the marriage on his return, and it would bo less 
painftil to part if he and Botnola were outwardly as 
well as inwardly pledged to each othei^if he had 
a claim which defied Messer Bemardo\r any one 


" else to nullify it. For the betrothal, at which rings 
were^eBchanged and mutual contracts were signed^ 
more than half the legality of marriage, to be 
completed on a separate occasion by tho nuptial 


v^benediotiom BomoWs feeling had mot Tito’s in this 

the consent of the elders had been won* 

' K 2 
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And now Tito was hastening, amidst arrange* 
ments for his departure the next day, to snatch a 
morning vibit to Bomola, to say and hear any last 
words that were needful to be said before their 
mooting foi the betrothal m the evening. It was 
not a time when any recognition could be pleas- 
ant that was at all likely to detain him; stiU less 
a recognition by Tessa. And it was unmistak- 
ably Tessa whom he had caught sight of movmg 
along, witli a timid and forlorn look, towards that 
very turn cf the Lung’ Arno which he was just 
rounding. As he continned bis talk with the young 
Doviifii, he had an uncomfortable nndercinrent of 
conscioubnoFss which told lum that Tessa had seen 
him and would ceitainljr follow him: there was no 
escaping her along this direct road by the Amo, and 
over tbo Ponte Bubaconte. But she would not dare 
to speak to him or appro&ch him while he was not 
alone, and he would continue to keep Dovizi with 
him till they reached Baido's door. He quickened 
his pace, and took up new threads of talk ; but all 
the while the sense that Tessa was behind him, 
ttough he had no physical evidence of the fact, grew 
stronger and stronger ; it was very irritating— per* 
haps all the more so because a certain tAidemess 
and pity foi^the poor little thing made tlie deter« 
mination to escape without any Visible notice of her^ 
a not altogether agreeable resource. Yet Tito per* 
severed and carried his companion to the douT^ 
cleverly managing his “ addio ” without turning his 
&06 in a direction where it was possible for him to 
see on importunate pair of blue eyes ; and he 
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went up the stone steps, he tried to get rid of un« 
pleasant thoughts by saying to himself that aftei all 
Tessa might not have seen him, or, if she had, 
might not have followed him. 

But — ^perhaps because that possibility could not 
be relied on strongly — when the visit was over, he 
came out of the doorway with a quick step and an 
air of unconsciousness as to anything that might be 
on his right hand or his left, bur eyes are so con- 
structed, however, that they take in a wide angle 
without asking any leave of ou» will^ and Tito 
knew that there was a little figuie in a white hood 
standmg near the doorway — ^knew jt quite well, be- 
fore he felt a baud laid on his arm. It was a real 
grasp, and not a light, timid touch ; for poor Tessa, 
seeing his rapid step, had started forward with a 
desperate effort. But when he stopped and turned 
towards her, hei face wore* a fnghlened look, as if 
she dreaded the effect of her boldness. 

Tessa!’’ said Tito, with more sharpness in his 
voice than she had ever heaid in it befoie. “Why 
are you here ? You must not follow me — ^you must 
not stand about door-places waiting for me.” 

Her blue eyes widened with tears, and she said 
nothing. Tito was afraid of something| worse than 
ridicule, if he were seen in the Via de^ Bardi with 
a girlish contadina looking pathetically at him. It 
was a street of high silent-looking dweUings, not of 
traffic; but Bernardo del Nero, or some one almost 
ae dangerous, might come up at any moment. Even 
if it had not been the day of his betrothal, the inoi- 
daEt jiN;o^d have been awkward and annoying. Yet 
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it would be brutal — it was impossible — to drive 
Tessa away with harsh words. That accursed folly 
of his with the cerretano — that it should have lain 
buriod in a quiet way for months, and now start up 
befoic him as this unseasonable crop of vexation 1 
He could not speak liarshly, but he spoke hurriedly* 
Tessa, I cannot — ^must not talk to you here. I 
will go on to the bridge and wait for you there* 
Follow me slowly.” * 

He lumed and walked fast to the Ponto Buba- 
conte, and leaned agamst the wall of one of 

the quaint little houses that nso at even distances 
on the bridge, looking towards tlie way by which 
Tessa would comk It would have softened a much 
harder heart than Tito’s to see the little thing ad- 
vancing with her lound fac<i much paled and sad- 
dened since he had parted from it at the door of the 
“ Nunziata.” Happily it vas the least frequented of 
the bridges, and there were scfurcely any passengers 
on it at this moment. Ho lost no time in speaking 
as soon as she came near lum. 

“ Now, Tessa, 1 liave very little time. You must 
riot cry. Why did you follow me this morning? 
You must not do so again.” 

“ I thought,” said Tessa, speaking in a whisper, 
and struggliiig against a sob that loould rise imme- 
diately at this new voice of Tito’s — “ I thought you 
wouldn’t he so long befoie you came to take care of 
me again. And the patrigiio beats me, and I oan’t 
bear it any longer. And always when I come f(nr ^ 
holiday I walk about to find you, and I ph, 

please dou^t send me away firom you again 1 
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been so long, and I cry so now, because you never 
come to me. I can’t help it, for the days are so 
long, and I don’t nimd about the goats and kids, or 

an^hing— and I can’t 

The sobs came fast now, and the great tears. 
Tito felt that he could not do otherwise than comfort 
her. Send her away — yes ; that he must do, at once. 
But it was all the moie impossible to tell her any. 
thing that would leave her m|,a state of hopeless 
grief He saw new trouble in the background, but 
the difiSoulty of the moment was too pressing for 
him to weigh distant consequencSs. * 

‘‘Tessa, my little one,” he said, in his old caress- 
ing tones, ‘‘ you must not ciy. Bw with the cross 
patrigno a little longer. I will come back to you. 
But I’m going now to Borne — a long, long way off. 
I shall come back in a few weeks, and then 1 pro- 
mise you to come and see you. Promise me to be 
good and wait for me.” 

It was the well-remembered voice again, and the 
mere sound was half enough to soothe Tessa. She 
looked up at him with trusting eyes, that still glit- 
tered with tears, sobbing all the while, in spite of 
her utmost efforts to obey him. Again he said, in 
U gentle voice — 

“Promise me, my Tessa.*^ 

“ Yes,” she whispered. “ But you won’t be 

Jong?" ^ 

“No, not long. But I must go now. And re- 
member what I told you, Tessa. Nobody must know 
that you ever see me, else you will lose me for ever. 
i^oWi when 1 have left you, go straight home, 
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and never follow me again. Wait till I come to yom 
Good-bye, my little Tessa : I will come.” 

There was no holp for it ; he must turn and leave 
her without lookiiig behind him to see how she bore 
it, for he had no time to spare. When he did l^k 
round he was in the Via de’ Benci, where there was 
no seeing what was happening on the bridge ; but 
Tessa was too trusting and obedient not to do jxist 
what he had told her. 

Yes, the diflSoulty was at an end for that day ; yet 
this return of Tessa to him, at a moment when it 
was imposSLble for him to put an end to all difSoulty 
with her by undeceiving her, was an unpleasant in- 
oident to carry ip his memory. But Tito’s mind was 
just now thoroughly penetrated with a hopefiil first 
love, associated with all happy piospects flattering 
to hiB ambition ; and that future necessity of griev- 
ing Tessa could bo scarcely more to him than the 
far-off i*ry of some little* suffering animal buried in 
the thicket, to a merry cavalcade in the sunny plain. 
When, for the second time that day, Tito was has- 
tening across the Ponte Rubaconte, the thought of 
Tessa caused no perceptible diminution of his hap^ 
piness. He was well muffled in his mantle, less, per- 
haps, to protect him from the cold than from the 
additional nrtioe that would have been drawn upon 
him by his dainty appareL He leaped up the stone^ 
steps by two at a time, and said hurriedly to l^Caso, 
who met^iim — 

Where is the damigella?” 

In the library ; she is quite ready, and Honna 
Brigida and Messer Bernardo are already there 
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with Ser Braocio, but none of the rest of tlie com- 
pany/’ 

** Ask hex to give me a few xmnutes alone ; 1 will 
await her in the bahtto.^ 

* Tito entered a room which had been fitted up in 
the utmost contrast with the half-pallid, lialf-sombre 
tints of the library. Tlio walls woie brightly fres- 
coed with caprices ’* of nymphs and loves sporting 
under the blue among flowers and birds. The only 
fiimituro besides the red leatSier seats and the cen- 
tral table were two tall white vases, and a young 
fatin playing the flut<‘, modellod byea promibing 
youth named Michelangelo Buoiiarotti. It was a 
room that gave a sense of being m the sunny open 
air. 

Tito kept his mantle round him, and looked to- 
wards the door. It was not long befoie Romola en- 
tered, all white and gold, more than ever like a tall 
lily. Her white silk garment was bound by a gfdden 
girdle, wliich f(>ll with large tassels ; and above that 
was the ripplmg gold of hei hair, siii mounted by 
the white mist of her long veil, which was fastened 
on her brow by a liand of peails, tlio gift of Bernardo 
del Nero, and was now parted off her face so that it 
all floated bachwaid. 

‘^Bogina mia I ” said Tito, as ho too]|^ her hand and 
Icissed it, BtiU keeping his mantle round him. He 
could not help* going backward to look at her again, 
while she stood in calm delight, with thftt exquisite 
fielf^Kinsoiousness which rises under the gaze of ad* 
miring love. 

^^Bootnola, will you show me the next room now ?’ 
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aaid Tito^ checking himself with the remembrance 
that the time inigljt be short. Ton said I should 
see it when you hod arranged everything*" 

Without speaking, she led the way into a long 
narrow room, painted briglitly like the other, btit 
only with birds and flowers. The furniture in it 
was all old ; there wore old faded objects for feminine 
use or ornament, arranged in an open cabmet be- 
tween the two narrow windows ; above the cabinet 
was the portrait of Bomola’s mother ; and below this, 
on the lop of the oabiia^t, stood the oiuoifix which 
Bomola had brought from San Maico. 

“I have brought somotliing under my mantle,^ 
said Tito, smiling ; and throwing off the large loose 
garment, he showed the little tabemaele which bad 
been painted by Pieio di Cosimo. The painter had 
carried out Tito’s intention charmingly, and so far 
had atoned for his long delay. “ Do you know what 
this is for, my Bomola?" Added Tito, taking her by 
the hand, and loading her towards the cabinet* It 
is a little shrine, which is to hide away from yon for 
ever that remembrancer of sadness. You have done 
with sadness now ; and we will bury all images of it 
— ^bury them in a tomb of joy* See I ” 

A slight quiver passed across Bomola^s &oe as 
Tito took hol^ of the crueiflx. But she had no wish 
to prevent his pnrj)ose ; on the contrary, she hersAlf 
wished to subdue certain importunate memories and 
questioninigs which still flitted like unexplained 
shadows across her happier thought. 

Ho opened the triptych and placed the <»rucidx 
within the central space; then closing it 
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taking out the key^ and setting the little tabernacle 
in the spot where the crucifix had stood, said — 

Now, Bomola, look and see if you are satisfied 
with the portraits old Piero has made of us. Is it 
nbt a dainly device? and the credit of choosing it 
is mine.” 

**Ah! it is you — it is perfect I” said Romola, 
looking with moist joyful eyes at tlie miniature 
Bacchus, with his purple clusteis. “And 1 am 
Ariadne, and you are crowning mel Yes, it is 
true, Tito; you have crowned my poor life.” 

They held each other’s hands^ while she spoke, 
and both looked at their imaged selves. But the 
reality was far more beautiful; she aU hly-white 
and golden, and he with his darlc glowing beauty 
above the purple red-bordered tunic. 

“ And it was our good stiange Piero who painted 
it?” said Bomola. “Did you put it into his head 
to paint me as Antigoncf, that he might have my 
likeness for this?” 

No, it was he who made my getting leave for 
him to paint you and your &ther, a condition of 
his doing this for me.” 

^^Ahl I see now what it was you gave up your 
precious ring for. I perceived you had some cunning 
plah to give me pleasure.” ^ 

Tito did not blencL Bomola’s little illusions 
about himself had long ceased to cause him anything 
but satis&ction. He only smiled and saidr— 

“ I might have spared my nng ; Piero will accept 
no money firom me ; he tlnnks himself paid by paint- 
^ ing you. And now, while I am away, you will look 
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6very day at those pretty symbols of our life together 
— ^the ship on the calm soa, rind the ivy that never 
witheis, and those Loves that have left off wounding 
US and shower soft petals that are hke our kisses ; 
and the leopards and tigers, they are the troubles® of 
your liio that are all quelled now ; and the strange 
sea-monstorfl, with their merry eyes — let us see— 
they are the dull passages in the heavy books, which 
have begun to be amusmg smce we have sat by each 
other.” * 

Tito mio I ” said Bomola, m a half-laughing v«>ioe 
of love ; “ bait you will give me the key V ” she added, 
holdmg out hei hand foi it. 

‘‘Not at all I” said Tito, with playful decision, 
openmg his seal sella and dioppmg m the little key. 
“ I shall drown it m the Aino.” 

“But if I ever wanted to look at tlie crucifix 
agam ? ” 

“Ah I for that veiy reason it is hidden — hidden 
by these images of youth and joy.” 

Ho pressed a light kiss on hei brow, and she said 
no more, leady to submit, like all stiong souls, when 
she felt no valid reason for resistance. 

And then they joined the waitmg company, which 
made a digmfied httle procession as it passed along 
the Ponte I^ubaoonte towaids Santa Groce. Slowly 
it passed, for Bardo, unaecustomod for years to leave 
his own house, walked with a more timid step than 
usual; and that slow pace suited well with the 
gouty dignity of Messer Baitolommeo Sceda, who 
graced the occasion by his presence, along with his 
daughter Alessandra. It was customary to have^ 
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very long troops of kindred and friends at the 
$pomlhio^ or betrothal, and it had even been found 
neoessaiy in time past to limit the number by law 
to no more than four hundred— ivfo hundred on each 
&de ; for since the guests were all feasted after this 
initial ceremony, as well as after the nozze, or 
marriage, the very first stage of matrimony had 
become a ruinous expense, as that scholarly Bene- 
dict, Leonardo Bruno, complained in his own case. 
Bnt Bardo, who in his poverty had kept himself 
proudly free from any appearance of claiming the 
advantages attached to a powerful family name, 
would have no invitations given on the strength of 
mere friendship; and the modest procession of twenty 
that followed the sposi were, will) throe or four ex- 
ceptions, friends of Bardots and Tito’s selected on 
personal grounds. 

Bernardo del Nero walked as a vanguard before 
Bardo, who was led ojf the right by Tito, while 
Bomola held her fiitliei’s other hand. Bardo had 
himself been married at Santa Croce, and had in- 
sisted on Bomola’s being betrothed and married 
there, rather tlian in the little church of Santa Lucia 
close by their house, because he had a complete mental 
vision of the grand church where he hoped that a 
burial might be granted him among ^e Florentines 
who had deserved well. Happily the way was short 
and direct, and lay aloof from the loudest riot of the 
Carnival, if only they could return befor# any dances 
or shows began in the great piazza of Santa Oroce^ 
The west was red as they passed the bridge, and 
,$hed a mellow light on the pretty procession, which 
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had a tou(^ of Bolemnity in the proHetioe of the blind 
&ther. But when the ceremony wae oven, and Tito 
and Bomola came ont on to tho broad steps of the 
ohtiroh, with the golden Imks of destmy on their 
fingers, tho evening had deepened into straggling 
starhght, and the servants had their torahos lit. 

While they came out, a strange dreaiy chant, as of 
a Miserere, met their ears, and they saw that at the 
extreme end of the piazza there seemed to be a 
stream ui people impelled by somethmg approaching 
from the Boigo de’ GieoL 

“ It IS one <tf ther* masqued processions, I suppose,” 
said Tito, who was now alone with Bomola, while 
Bernardo took charge of Bardo. 

And as he spoke there came slowly into view, at a 
height &r above the heads of the on-lookers, a huge 
and ghastly image of Winged Time with his scythe 
and hour-glass, surroimded by his wmged children, 
the Hours. He was moiihted on a high car com- 
pletely covered with black, and the bullocks that 
drew the oar were also coveted with black, their 
horns sdone standing out white above the gloom; so 
that in the sombre shadow of the bouses it seemed 
to those at a distance as if Time and his children 
were appantions floating through the air. And behind 
them came w)iat looked like a troop of the sheeted 
dead gliding above blackness. And as they glided 
slowly, they chanted m a wailing strain. . 

A cold horror seized on Bomola, for at the fltsi 
moment it seemed as if her brother's vision, vddeh 
oould never be effooed from her mind, was beitjig' 
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half fulfilled. She clung to Tito, who, divining 
what was in her thoughts, said — 

”What dismal fooling sometimes pleases your 
Horentmes ! Doubtless this is an invention of 
Piero di Cosimo, who loves such grim memment/' 
*^Tito, I wish it had not happened. It will 
deepen the images of that vision which I would fain 
be rid o£” 

** Nay, Bomola, you will loelf only at tlie images 
of our happiness now. 1 have looked all sadness 
away from you.” ^ ^ 

‘‘But it is still there — it is only hidden,” said 
Bomola, in a low tone, luu'dly conscious tbat she 
apoke. * 

“ See, they are all gone now I ” said Tito. “ You 
will forget this ghastly mmnmery when wo are in 
the light, and can see each other’s eyes. My 
Ariadne must never look* backward now— only for- 
ward to Easter, when she will tnumpU with her 
Oat^-dispeller,” 
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FLOKENCE EXPECTS A GUEST. 

It Wftfl the 17th of November 1494; more than 
eighteen months since Tito and Koinola had been 
finally united in the joyous Easter time, and had 
had a rainbow-tinted shower of comfits thiown over 
them; after the ancient Grec^k fashion, in token that 
the heavens would showe^ swoots on them through 
all their double life. 

Since that Easter a great change had come over 
the prospects of Florence ; and as in tlje tree that 
bears a myriad of blossoms, each single bud with its 
liTiit is dependent on the primaiy eiroulation of the 
sapj so the fortunes of Tito and Romola were depen- 
dent on certain grand political and soml conditions 
which made an epoch in the history of Italy. 

^ In this very November, Hi tie more than a week 
ago, tibe spirit of the old centuries seemed to have 
teretk^ted the breasts of Florentines, 'fho great 
bell in the palace tower had rung out the hammer- 
aound of alarm, and the people had mustered with 
thei)?' arms, their tools and impromptu cudgels, 

. L . _ 
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to <lrive out the Metlioi. The gate ot San Oallo had 
been fairly ehut on the arrogant, exasperating Piero, 
galloping away towards Bologna with his hired 
horsemen lightened bc^hind him, and shut on his 
keener young biotli(*r, the cardinal, escaping in the 
disguise of a Franciscan monk : a pnoo had been set 
on both thoir heads. Aftoi that, there had been 
some sacking of houses, according to old precedent j 
the ignomiuioiiB images, painted on the public build-< 
ings, of the men who liad oonsiiued against the 
Medici in dajs gone by, weio effaced; the exiled 
enemies of \he Modici were invited homo. The 
half-fledged tyrants wore faiily out of their spten^ 
did nest in tlio Via Larga, and the Bepublic liad 
recovoied the use of its will again. 

But now, a week later, the great palace in the Via 
Larga liad boon prcjmiod for the reception of another 
tenant; and if diapeiy ropfing the streets with un-» 
wonted colour, if banners ami hangings pouring oui 
of the windows, if carpets and tapestry stretch^ 
over all stops and pavement on which exeeptioUjal 
feet might tread, were an unquestionable* prt)o£ of 
joy, Florence was very joyful in the expeo1Mioi9i of 
its new guest. Tlie stream of colour flow)&d from 
the palace in the Via Larga round by the O^thedtal, 
then by the ^leat Piazza doUa Signoria, and aoiuse 
the Ponte Vecohio to the Porta San Frediano^iJm 
gate that looks towards Pisa. There, near the gate, 
a platform and canopy had been erected fixr Ih^ 
Signoria; and Messer Luca Gorsini, doctor of law^ 
frit his heart palpitating a little with the eense that 
he had a Latin oration to road ; and evenr dbief 
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in Floronco had to iTiako hiuiflolf ready, with snim^th 
ohm and wel1-lm<Kl wdk lucoo, io walk in pioooftBion ; 
and tlic welhbom youths wore looking at thou noh 
now tunics afttu the Prone h mode which was to 
impress tlio sti anger as ha\mg a peculiar grace 
when worn by Flcuontines ; and a largo body of the 
clergy, horn tho archbishop iii his efiulgonco to the 
tiam of monks, black, \chile, and grey, weie consuH- 
uig betimes in tho morning ho^s: they should marshal 
thomaelvos, -with thoir buidon ol relies and sacaed 
bannois and ccaihccialed jeweds, that their move- 
Uionts might l)o adjusted to theP eirp^cted arrival 
of tho illusliious visitor, at throo o’clock in the aftc*r- 
noou. • 

An unexamplod visitor I For ho had c omci llii ough 
the passes of the Alps with such an aimy a** Italy 
had not seen bofoio; wilh thousands of teniblo 
Swiss, well used to hght for love and hatred as 
well as for hire; with a host of gallant eavaliors 
proud of a name ; with an unprecodentod infiintry, 
in which every man in a hundiod earned an arquebus ; 
nay, with cannon of bionzc^, shooting not stones but 
iron balls, drawn not by bullocks but by horses, and 
(Qap) 9 bble of firing a second time before a city could 
mend tho breach made by tho first baU. Rome com- 
pared tlie new-comer to Charlemagno, reputed re- 
huilder of Florence, welcome conqueror of degener- 
ate kings, regulator and benefactor of the Church*, 
somt) preferred the companson to Cyrus, fiberator of 
the chosen people, restorer of the Temple. For he 
1 had come across the Alps with tho most glorious 
; he was to march throngli Italy amidst tlie 
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jubilees of a giatofiil and aclmiriupf people } ho was 
to satisfy all loiiflifliug comi>laints at Borne; he 
was to take possession, by virtue of hereditary right 
aud a little fighting, of the kingdom of Naples ; and 
fiom ihat convenient staitmg pomt ho was to set out 
oil tlio conquobt of the Turks, who were partly to 
bo cut to pie( es and partly converted to the faith of 
Christ. It w IS a scheme that seemed to befit the 
Most Christian King,*hcad of a nation which, tlianks 
to the dcMCis of a subtle J-iouis the Eleventh who 
had <hed in much flight as to his personal prospects 
ton years before, hhd become the strongest of Chtis- 
tian monaichios , and this antitype of Cyms and 
Charlemagne was no othoi than the son of that 
subtle Louis — tlie young Charles the Eighth of 
Frauu . 

Suitdy, on a genciil statement, haiclly anything 
could seem more grandiose, or fitter to revive in the 
breasts of men tlm memory of great dispensations 
by which now stiata had Ik on laid in the history of 
mankind. And there was a veiy widely spread con- 
vietion that the advent of tlio French king andhig 
army into Itily was one of those events at which 
maible statues might well bo lieheved to perspire, 
pluintasmal fifiy waiiiois to figlit in the air, anjjl 
quadiupcds A* bung foitli monstious births — that it 
did not belong 1o the usual order of Piovidence, bttt 
was in a })eculiai hense the work of God, It Wa3 
a convictfou tliat rested less on the necessarily 
momentous cliaractei of a powerfixl foieign invasion 
than on certain moml emotions to which the aspect 
of the times gave the form of presentimouts : emo^* 
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tions wliich Iiad found a very lemaikablo utterduco 
in the voice of a single man. 

That man was Fra Girolamo Sa\ onarola, Prior of 
tjie Dominican convent of San Maico in Florence. 
On a S(^ptcmber morning, when men’s ears were 
ringing with the news that the Fiench army had 
entered Italy, ho had preached m the Cathedral of 
Florence fiom the text, ^‘Behold T, oven I, do bring 
a flood of waters upon the eaPth.” He believed it 
was by supremo guidance that he hod reached just 
so &r in his exposition of Genc‘bis^the pjjevious Lent ; 
and he believed the flood of watoi ” — emblem at 
once of avenging vuath and puiifymg mercy — to 
bo the divinedy - indicated symhBl of the French 
army. His audience, some of whom were held to 
be among the choicest spints of the age — the most 
cultivated men in the most cultivattHl of Italian 
cities — believed it too, and listened with shuddering 
aWe. Foi this man had a power raiely paialleled, 
of impressing his beliefs on othois, and of swaying 
very various minds. And as long as four years ago 
ho had proclaimed from the chief pulpit of Florence 
that a scourge was about to descend on Italy, artd 
tliat by this scourge the Ohuich was to be puiified. 
Savonarola appeared to believe^ aii^j his hearers 
more or less waveringly believed, that he had a 
mission like that of the Hebrew prophets, and that 
the Florentines amongst whom his message was 
delivered were in some sense a second chosen 
people^ The idea of piophetic gifts was not a 
remote one in that age: seers of visions, circum- 
UtaUtial heralds of tilings to be, were far from 
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uucommon oitlier outside or inside the cloister; but 
this voiy fact made Savonaiola stand out the moie 
coTigpiouonsly as a grand oxooptiou. While in others 
the gift of piojdiccy was veiy much like a farthirig 
candlt illuminating small comers of human destiny 
with pioplietic gossip, in Savouaiola it was lilce a 
mighty beacon shmmg far out loi tbo warning and 
guidance of men. And to some of the soberest 
mindb the supomatulal cbaiactei of his insight into 
thc^ fiituio gathered a stiong attestation ftom the 
peculiar conditions of the ago. 

At the close of 1492, the yeai in wliic'h Loxen/o 
do’ Medioi died and Tito Meloma came as a wanderer 
to Floiouce, Ital^ was enjoying a peace and pros- 
peiity unthreatened by any noai and defimt" danger. 
Theio was no fear of famme, for the seasons hod 
been plenteous in coin, and wiuo, and oil; new 
palaces Iwd been using in all fan cities, new villas 
on pleasant slopes and summits ; and the men who 
liad more than their bhiro of these good things wore 
in no fear of the largoi numhoi who had loss. For 
the citizens’ aimonr was getting rusty, and popula* 
tlons seemed to have become tame, licking the hands 
of mastois who paid foi a ready-made army when 
they wanted as they jiaid for goods of Smytniu 
Even the fear of the Turk had ceased to be f^otivSy 
and tho Pope found it more immediately piofitabl0 
to accept ^bnbes from him for a little prospet^vs 
poisoning than to form plans either for conquering 
or for converting him. 

Altogether this world, with its partitioned ompite 
and its roomy univeisal Ohuroh, seemed W, ho a 
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handsome estahliBbmont for the few who were lucky 
or wise enough to reap the advantages of human 
folly; a world in which lust and obscenity, lying 
todtieaoheiy, oppression and miuder, wcro pleasant, 
useful, and when properly managed, not dangcious. 
And as a sort of fringe or adornment to the subsUn- 
tial delights of tyiauny, avarice, and lasciviousness, 
there was the patronage of polite learning and the 
fine arts, so tliat flattery ooiilfj always be Lad in llie 
choiceHt Latin to bo commanded at that time, and 
sublime artists were at hand to paint the holy and 
the unclean with impartial skill Die Church, it 
was said, liad never been so disgraced in its head, 
hod never shown so few signs of lenovating, viial 
helief in its lower members; nevertheless it was 
much more prosperous than in some past days. The 
heavens were fair and smiling above; and below 
there were no signs of earthquake. 

Tet at that time, as we have seen, there was a 
man in Florence who for two years and more had 
been preaching that a scourge was at hand ; that 
the world was certainly not framed for tlio lasting 
convenience of hypocrites, libertines, and oppressors. 
From the midst of those smiling heavens he had 
seen a sword hanging — the sword oL God’s justice — 
which was speedily to descend with* purifying pun- 
ishment on the Church and the world. In brilliant 
Femurt^, seventeen years before, the contradiction 
between men’s lives and their professed* beliefs had 
pressed upon him with a force that had been enough 
to destroy his appetite for the world, and at the age 
qf twenty-three had driven him into the cloister. He 
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believed that God had oomniitted to the Chiiroh the 
sacred lamp of truth foi the guidance and salva- 
tion of men, and ho saw that the Church, in its cor- 
ruption, liad become a sepulchre to hide the lamj^. 
As the years went on scandals increased and multi- 
plied, and hypociisy seemed to have given place to 
impudenc o. Had the woild, then, ceabcd to have a 
righteous Riilei ? Was the Church finally forsaken? 
No, assuredly : m tj^e Sacied Book there was a 
record of the past in which might be seen as in 
a glass what would be in the (Uys to come, and 
the book shctwed that when the wickedness of the 
chosen people, type of the Christian Church, had 
become crying, the judgments of Qod hail de- 
scended on them. Nay, reason itself declared that 
vengeance was immiiumt, for what elhe would suffice 
to turn men fioni tlieir obstinacy in evil? And 
unless the Church were reclaimed, how coujd the 
promises bo fulfilled, that the heathens bhould be 
converted and the whole world bocouK' subject to 
the one true law V He had seen his belief reflected 
in visions — a mode of st'eing which had been fro* 
quent with him fiom his youtli up. 

But the real force of demonstration for Girolamo 
Savonarola lay in his own bummg indignation at 
the sight of w ong 5 in his fervent belief in an 
seen Justice that would put an end to the wron^, 
and in an Unseen Punty to which lying and xtti* 
cleanness t»ere an abomination. To his ardent, 
power-loving soul, believing in great ends, and longw 
ing io achieve those ends by the exertion of its owtt 
Strong will, the &ith in a supreme and right60T^ 
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Ruler became one wiili the fiiith in a Bpoedy divine 
mtorpusition that would pimish and leclaim. 

Meanwhile, under tiiat splendid masquerade of 
di^xitios sacred and secular which seimjed to make 
the life of lucky Churchmen and prine(‘ly lUniilies so 
luxurious and amusing, then^ wore cerhiin conditions 
at work which slowly tended io distuib the general 
festivity, Ludovico Sfoi^^a — copious in galhiuiiy, 
splendid patron of an ineonjjuicxblo Leonardo da 
Vinci — holding the ducal eiown of Milan hj his 
grasp, and wanting to put it on his own head rather 
than let it r(*st on that of a feeble nephew who 
would take voiy little to poison him, was much 
a&aid of the Spanisli-boin old King Ferdinand axid 
the Crown Prince Alfonso of Naples, who, not liking 
cruelty and treachery which wore useless to them- 
selves, objected to tlxc poisoning of a near relative 
for the advantage of a Loyibard nsuipci ; llic loyal- 
ties of Naples again wcu-e afraid of Iheir suzerain, 
Pope Alexander Borgia 5 all throe were anxiously 
watching Floreneo, lest with its midway teiritoiy it 
should doierniine the game by underhand Ixacking ; 
and all four, with every small state in Italy, were 
afraid of Venice — Venice the cautious, the stable, 
and the strong, that wanted to stretok its arms not 
only along both sides of tho Axhiatio but across to 
the ports of the western coast. 

I^renzo de’ Medici, it was thought, did muth to 
preyent the fatal outbreak of such jealousies, keep- 
ing up the old Florentine alliance with Naples and 
the Pope, and yot persuading Milan that the alliance 
was for general advantage. But young Piero 
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de^ Medici*» laBh vanity Lad quickly uulUded the 
effect of hitt fathei’s wary policy, and Ludovico 
Sforza, louBed to Buspicion of a league agiainst hitu, 
thought of a move which would checkmate hie adr 
voiBaiios : ho dotei mined to invito the French king 
U) march into Italy, and, ae heir of the house of 
Anjou, take possesBion of Naples. Ambassadors*^ 

“ oratoib,” as they were* called in those haranguing 
times — went and cme ; a recusant cardinal, deter- 
minod noi to acknowledge a Pope elected by briboiy 
(and his own particular enemy), wont and eamo also, 
and seconded th(^ invitation with hot rhetoric 5 and 
the young king seemed to lend a willing etu». So 
that in 1493 the «Tuinoiir spioad and became louder 
and louder that Charles the Eighth of Franoe was 
about to cross the Alps with a mighty army ; and 
the Italian pojjulations, accustomed, since Italy had 
ceased to bo the heart of , the Roman empire, to look 
for an arbitrator from afar, began vaguely to regard 
his coming as a means of avengmg their wrongs and 
rediessing tlioir giiovances. 

And in that rumour Savonarola had heard the 
assurance that his prophecy was being verifictdL 
What was it that filled the oars of the prophets of 
old but the ^Stant tread of foreign armies, coming 
to do the work of justice? He no longer lookcHii 
vaguely to the horizon for the coming storm: he 
pointed to the rising cloud. The French army 
that new (leluge which was to purify the earth fiem 
iniquity ; the French king, Charles YIIL, Was the 
instrument elected by God, as Cyrus had bssa of 
old, and all men who desired good rather ' 
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were to rejoice in his coming* For the Bcourge 
would fall deeti actively on the impenitimt alone. 
Lot any city of Italy, let Florence above A] — Flor- 
ence beloved of God, emce to its oai the woiiiuig 
voice had boon specially &enl — repent and turn tiom 
its ways, like Nmevidi of old, and tlie storm-cloud 
would roll ov(u it and leave only lefieslung niiu- 
drops. 

Fra Giiolamo’n woid was powertnl; yot now that 
tho now Cyius had alieady been thico montlih m 
Italy, and was not far fic»m tlie gate's of Floience, 
his presence was expected thei© with mTxed feolingh, 
in which fear and distiust certainly pre doimnatod. 
At present it was not understood that ho had re- 
dressed any gnovancos ; and the Florentines cleaily 
had nothing to thank lum foi. He held their strong 
frontier fortresses, which Pieio de^ Medici had given 
up to him without seouiing <xny honourable terms m 
return ; he had done noUiing to quell the alaiming 
revolt of Pisa, winch had lK»on onoouragod by liis 
presence to throw off the Floientme yoke ; and 

orators,” even with a piophet at their head, could 
win no assurance from him, exoojit that he would 
settle everything when he was once within the walls 
of Florence. Still, there was thd^atisfaotion of 
knowing that the exasperating Piero de^ Medici had 
been feirly pelted out for the ignominious surrender 
of the folrtresses, and in that act of enoigy the spirit 
of th^ Bepublio had recovered some of its old fire. 

The preparations for the equivocal guest wore not 
entirely those of a city resigned to subnn'ssion. Be- 
|iil)4 l^ght drapery and bannois symbolical of 
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joy, theie were proparatious of another aori made 
witli common accord by government and people. 
Well hidden within walls there weie hired soldiers of 
the Bepnblic, hastily called in from the snrronndipg 
districts; there wore old arms duly furbished, and 
sharp tools and heavy cudgels laid careftilly at hand, 
to be snatched up on short notice ; tliere were oxcol- 
leiit boaids and stakes to form barricades upon occa- 
sion, and a good supply of stones to make a surpris- 
ing hail from the upper windows. Above aU, there 
wore people very stiongly m the humour for fighting 
any personage uho might be supposed to have de- 
sigiis of heotoiing over them, they having lately 
tasted that new ^pleasure witli much relish. Thifei 
humour was not diminished by the sight of occa- 
sional parties of Frenchmen, coming befoiohand to 
choose their quartoib, with a hawk, perliaps, on their 
left wrist, and, metaphonrally speaking, a piece of 
chalk in their right hand to m<irk Italian doors 
withal; especially as oi editable histonans imply that 
many sons of Franco were at tliat time characteiised 
by bomething appioaching to a swagger, which must 
liave whetted the Florentine appetite for a little 
stone-throwing. 

And tin’s the temper of Floienco on the morn- 
ing of the 17m of November 1494. 
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THE PRTSONEKS. 

The aky was groy, but that made little diflferenco m 
the Pia»za d<*l Diiomo, winch was*c*<)voicd with ils 
holiday sky of blue drapeiy, and its oonstollations of 
yellow lilies and coats of arms. The shoavc^s of 
banm^rs woie unfurl (‘d at the angles of the Baptis- 
tery, but thcio was no caipot y(‘t on Iho sleps of tho 
Duomo, for the maiblo was being tioddon by nniner- 
ouB feet that were not at all cKceptional. It was the 
hour of tlie Advent seimons, and the veiy same 
reasons which had flushed the streets with holulay 
colour were reasons why the preaching in the Duoinp 
ooNild least of all bo dispensed with. 

But not all tlio feet in tho Piazzairi|j|||^re liastening 
towards the steps. People of high and low degree 
were moving to and fio with the brisk pace of men 
who had errands before them ; groups ol talkers were 
thickly scattered, some willing to bo late fbr the Her- 
mon, and others content not io hear it at all. 

The expression on the feces of these apparent 
was not that of men who are enjoying the 
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pleasant laziness of an opening holiday. Some Were 
in closo and eager diHcussion ; others were listening 
with keen interest to a singlo spokesman, and yet 
from time lo time turned round with a scanning 
glance at any now passer-by. At the comer, looking 
towards the Via do’ Corrotani — just where the arti- 
ficial rainl>ow light of the Pia^sza ceased, and the grey 
morning foil on the sombre stone houses — ^there was 
a remarkable clustci^ of tlie working people, most of 
thorn bearing on their dress oi persons the signs of 
their daily labour, and almost all of them carrying 
some weapofl, or homo tool which might serve as a 
weapon upon occasion. Standing in the grey light 
of the street, with bare brawny arms and soiled gar- 
ments, they made all the more striking the transition 
from the bnghtnoss of the Fiazza. They wore listen- 
ing to the thin notary, Ser Cioui, who had just paused 
on his way to tlio Duomo. His biting words could 
get only a contemptuous reception two years and a 
half before in tlie Meroato, but now he spoke with 
the more complacent humour of a man whose party 
is uppermost, and who is conscious of some influence 
with the people. 

“ Never talk to me,” ho was saying, in his incisive 
voice, “nevo:^^ijlk to mo of bloodthirsty Swiss or 
fierce French infantry: they might as well be in 
the narrow passes of the mountains as in our streets; 
and peasants have destroyed the finest armies of our 
condottieri in time past, when they had onod gbt 
them between steep precipices. I tell you, Floiv 
entines need bo afraid of no army in their own 
streets.” 
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That’s true, Ser Ciom,” said a man whoso arms 
and hands weio discolomod by cntnaon dye, winch 
looked like blood-stains, and who had a small hatchet 
Stuck in his belt; ^‘and those Fionoh cavaliers, Tiho 
oabae m squanng themsolvcs lu their smart doublots 
the other day, saw a sample of the dinner wo could 
serve up for them, I was carrying my cloth m 
Ognissanti, when I saw my fine Messon going by, 
looking round as if they thought the houses of the 
Vespucci and the Agli a poor pick of lodgings for 
them, and eyemg us Floiontmos, like top -knotted 
cooks as they are, as if they pitiSd u* because we 
didn^t know how to strut. ‘Yes, my fine Gallt^ 
says I, ‘stick out youi stomachs ; tPvo got a meat- 
axe in my belt that will go msido you all the 
easier;’ when presently the old cow lowed,^ and I 
knew something had happened — no matter what. 
So 1 threw my cloth in at the fiisl dooiway, and 
took hold of my meat-axo and ran after my fine 
cavaliers towards the Vigna Nuova. And, ‘What 
is it, Quccio?’ said I, when he came up with me. 
* I think s the Medici coming back,’ said Guocio. 
Sembi/ 1 expected sol And up we reared a 
barricade, and the Frenchmen looked behind and saw 
themselves in a trap ; and up comem^ good svarm 
of our Ciompi^ and one of them with a big scythe 
he had in his hand mowed off one of the fine 

cavalier's feathers^ — it’s tniel And the lasses 

» 

* wwca was the phrase for the sounding of the gi eat 

heU m tower of the Palaz/o Veoihio 

• Ihe poorer artisans connected with the wool tra<le— wool* 

washers, fto. 
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poppordd a few stonos down to frighten thorn. 
Uowevf'r, Pioio de’ Medici wasn’t come after all; 
and it WciH a pity; for wo’d have left him neither 
legs 1101 wings to go away with again.” 

“ Well s})okoii, Oddo,” s«iid a young butcher, with 
Ins knife at Ins belt; “and its my belief Piero will 
bo a i>ooJ while be foie he wants to come back, for 
lie looked as fiightened as a liunted chiekon, when 
we hustled and iiel^od him in tlie piazza. He’s a 
coward, else ho miglit liavo made a bettor stand 
when he’d got his horsemen. But we’ll swallow no 
Medioi any'rnoK', wh,itc\ci dso the French king 
wants to make us sw«dlow.” 

“But 1 like n)t tlnwe Fniuli cannon they talk 
of,” said (}oio, none the less fat for two years’ 
additioutil giievances “Ran Giovanni defend us! 
If M esse I Domeneddio mi arm so well by us as your 
Prate s he does, Her (hoiii, why shouldn’t ho have 
sent the French another way to Naples?” 

“Ay, Goro,” said the dyer; “that’s a question 
worth putting. Tliou art not such a ])umpkmJiead 
as I took thee for. Why, thc^y might have gone to 
Naples by Bologna, c h, fin (horn? oi if they’d gone 
to Akw*) — w(» wouldn’t have mmdt^ their going to 
Arezzo,” ^ p 

“tools I It Will be foi tho good and glory of 
Florence,” 8ei Oioni liegan. But he was interrupted 
by the exclamation, “Look tharel” which burst 
from several voices at once, wlide the faces Were all 
turned to a party who wore advancing along the Via 
do’ (\uretani. 

“ It’s Lorenssu Tomabuoni, and one of the French 
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noblemen who are in his house,” said Ser Cioni, in 
some contempt at this interruption. ‘‘Ho pi ei ends 
to look well satisfied-^ that deop Tomabuoni- but 
he’s a Medicean in his heart : mind tliat.” 

•The advancing party was rather a brilliant one, 
for there was not only the dint ingui shed pros(*ii(‘e of 
Lorenzo Tornabuom, and the splendid costume of tlio 
Froncliman with his eLiborately displayed white 
linen and gorgeous embioidei^; there were two 
other Florentines of high birth in handsome di esses 
donned for tlie coming procession, and on tlie left 
hand of the Frenchman was a figifre tlftt was not to 
1)0 eclipsed by any amount of intention or brocade — 
a figure wo have often Hc<ui before. » He wore notliiug 
but black, for he was in mouining ; but the black was 
presently to be oovcicd by a led mantle, foi ho loo 
was to walk in procession as Latin Secietaiy to the 
Ten. Tito Melema liad become conspicuously service- 
able in the intercourse with the Fieneh guests, fiom 
his familiarity with Soutlioni Italy, and his readiness 
in the French tongue, which he had spoken in his 
early youth; and ho had paid moio than one visit 
to the Froncli camp at Signa. The lustre of gocvl 
fortune was upon him ; ho was smiling, listening, 
and explaining, with his usual gi«|j^ftil un})ioten- 
tions ease, and only a very ketui eye bent on study- 
ing him could have marked a ceitain amount of 
change in him which was not to bo accounted for 
by the lapse of eigliteen months. It* was that 
<ihange which comes from the final depaituro of 
moral yonthfulness — ftom the distinct self-(‘0nscion8 
adoption of a part in life. Tlio lines of the feoe 

- N 4 l» 2 
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were as soft as ever, tibe eyes as peUttoid; bpt 
something was gone — something as inde&oable as 
the changes in the morning twilight. 

The Frenchman was gathering instraotiops con** 
eeming ceremonial before riding back to Signa, 
and now he was going to have a final survey of 
the Fiazza del Duonio, where the royal procession 
was to pauso for religions purposes. The dis* 
tinguishod party attracted the notice of all eyes 
as it entered the piazza, but the gaze was not 
entirely cordial and admiring; there were remarks 
not altogotheV allubivo and niystenous to the French- 
man’s hoof-shaped slioes — delicate flattery of royal 
superfluity ui toes; and there was no care that 
certain snarlmgs at ^^Mediceans” should be strictly 
inaudible. But Lorenzo Tomabuoni possessed that 
power of dissembling annoyance which is demanded 
in a man who courts populanty, and Tito, besides 
his natural disposition to overcome ill-will by good* 
humour, had the unimpassioned feeling of the alien 
towards names and details that move the deepest 
passions of the native. 

. Arrived where they could get a good oblique viev^ 
of the Dnomo, the party paused. The festoons and 
devices plaoe^.ver the central doorway exoited 
some demur, and Tomabuoni beckoned to Piero di 
(Vjsimo, who, as was usual with him at this hour, 
was lounging in front of Nello’s shop. There watf 
soon an adimated discussion, and it became highly 
amusing from the Frenchman’s astonishment at 
Piero’s odd pungency of statement, whidit Tito 
translated literally* Even snarling onlookeiti be^" 
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tsame otmotifi) and thoir &ceB began to wear tbe 
half-Bxnilmg^ half-humiliated expression of people 
who are not withm hearing of the joke whidi is 
produoing infectious laughter. It was a delightful 
iSomonI for Tito, for ho was tho only one of the 
party who could have made so amusing an inter- 
preter, and without any disposition to triumphant 
eelf-gratulation he revelled in the sense that ho was 
an object of liking — he bask(*d«n approving glances. 
Tho rainbow light fell about the laughing group, 
and the grave church -goeis had all disappoaied 
within the walls. It seemed as* if tfio piazza had 
been decorated for a real Florentine holiday. 

Meanwhile lu tho grey light •of tho unadorned 
streets thoio were oii-comers who made no sh(»^ of 
linen and brocade, and whose liumoni was far fiom 
merry. Hero, too, the French drt^ss and hoofed 
shoes tv<^ro conspicuous, bpt they were being pressed 
upbn by a larger and larger number of non-adminng 
Florontines. In tho van of Ibe crowd wero three 
men in scanty clothing ; each had his hands bound 
togother by a cord, and a ropo was iastoned round 
his neck and body, in such a way that ho who hold 
the extremity (»f the rope might easily cheek any 
rebellious movement by tho thrflWfcof throttling. 
The men who hold tho ropes were French soldiers, 
and by broken Italian phrases and strokes trom the 
knotted end of tho rope, they from time to time 
stimulated their prisoners to bog. Two of thorn 
'Were obedient, and to every IHorentino they had 
encountered had hold out then bound hands and 
said in piteous tones— 
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“For the love of God and the Holy Madomidi 
give us something towards our ransom! We are 
Tuscans’ wo were made prisoners in Lunigiana.” 

But the thud man remained obstinately silent 
under all the strokes from the knotted cold. He 
was very different in aBjicct fiom his two fellow- 
prisoners. They wore young and hardy, and, in 
the scant clothing which the avarice of their captors 
liad left them, looked like vulgar, sfutdy mendicants. 
But he had passed the boundary of old age, and 
could hardly be less than four or five and sixty. 
His beard, \fnichMiad grown long in neglect, and 
the hair which fell thick and straight round his 
baldness, were neaily white. His thickset figure 
was still firm and upiiglit, though emaciated, and 
sei^nied to i^xpress energy in spite of age — an ex- 
pression that was ]>artly carried out in the dark eyes 
and strong daik eyebrows, which had a strangely 
isolated intensity of coloui in the midst of his yellow, 
bloodless, deep- wiiiiklod face with its lank grey 
hails. And yet there was somotlnng fitfiil in the 
eyes whieli contiadioted tlio occasional flash of 
enoigy: after looking round with quick fiorooness 
at wiialows and faces, they foil again with a lost 
and wandoriiigpi^^nk. But bis li]>M wore motionless, 
and he held his hands resolutely down. He would 
not beg. 

This sight hod been witnessed by the Florentines 
with growfiig exasperation. Many standing at thoit 
doors OT passing quietly along had at once given 
money— some in half-automatic response to an ap* 
peal in Ihe name of God, others in that xinq'a^tion<« 
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iug awo of tho French soldieiy which had been 
created by the repoits of their cruel warfare, and 
on which tlie French thenibelves counted ab a 
guarantee of immunity m their acts of msolence. 
jlut as the group had piooeeded farther into tho 
heart of the cit}, th<it comphance had gradually 
diBa))pe tred, and the soldieie found themsolvcB cfa 
corted by a gatlieiing troop of men and boys, who 
kex)t up a chorus of exclamaticBis sufficiently intelli 
gible to foreign ears without any interpreter. The 
soldiers tlieniselveb began to dislike their position, 
for, with a blrong lucliuation to use tHioir weaxions, 
they W(re ohoolud by the nectssity for keeping 
a socuro bold on their piibonoi^, and they weio 
now hurrying along m the hoxjo of finding bhelier 
in a hostelry. 

French dogs ! ” Bullock-fo( 1 1 “ bmitch then 

pikes from them I ” “ Cut 1*^® cords and make them 

run for then pnsonorb. They’ll run as last as gtese 
— don’t you seo they’re web-footed?” Those were 
the ones winch tlio soldioib vaguely understood to 
be jeers, and probably thicatb. But every one 
seemed disposed to give mvitations of this spirited 
kind rather than to act upon them. 

Santiddio I here’s a sight ! ” WNl tiie dyer, as 
aeon, as he hod divined tho meaning of the advanc- 
ing tumtdt) “and the fools do notlnng but hoot. 
OoUio along!” he added, snatching his axe from 
his belt, and runnmg to join the crow^, followed 
hy the butcher and all tho rest of his companions, 
except Gore, who hastily retreated up a narrow 
passage. 
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Tlie flight of the dyer, rumiiug forward with blood* 
rod arms and axe upliftc^d, and with his olnsier of 
rough coinpanioiifl beliind him, liad a stimulating 
effect on the ciowd. Not tliat ho did anything dso 
than pass beyond iho soldieis and thrust himsetf 
well among his fbllow-oitizens, flourishing his axe ; 
but he served as a stin'iiig symbol of street-fighting, 
like the waving of a well-known gonfalon, And the 
first sign that fire wai ready to burst out was some^ 
thing as lapid as a little leaping tongue of flame : it 
was an act of the conjuror’s impish lad Lollo, who 
was dancing and jeciing in front of the ingenuous 
boys that made the majorily of the crowd. Lollo 
had no great compass ion for the prisoners, but being 
conscious of an excellent kmfe which was iiis un- 
failing companion, it had seemed to him from the 
first that to jump forward, cut a rope, and leap back 
again before the soldier who held it could use liis 
weapon, would be an amusing and dexterous piece 
of mischiofi And now, when the people began to 
hoot and jostle more vigorously, Lollo felt that his 
moment was come — ho was close to the oldest pris- 
oner : in an instant he had < ut the oord 

** Kun, old one I ” hc' piped m the prisoner’s ear, 
as soon as tlie was in two ; and himself set thn 
example of running as if he were helped along with 
wings, like a soared fowl 

The prisoner’s sensations were not too slow for 
him to seize the opportunity: the idea of escape 
liod been continually present with him, and he hed 
gathered fresh hope from the temper of the crowd 
He ran at once; but his speed would hat^y 
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sufficed for him if tho Florentinos had not instan- 
taneously rushed between him and his captor. He 
ran on into the piazza, but ho quickly heaid the 
tramp of feet behind him, for tlie other two pnsoners 
had been released, and the soldiers were struggling 
and fighting their way after them, in such tardigrade 
&s]uon as thoir hoof- shaped shoes would allow — 
impeded, but not veiy resolutely attacked, by tho 
people. One of the two youiigor prisoners turned 
up the Borgo di San Lorenzo, and thus made a 
partial diversion of the hubbub; but tho mam 
struggle was still towards tho ^piazza, where all 
eyes were turned on it with alarmed curiosity. Tho 
cause could not be precisely guessisd, foi the French 
diess was scieened by the impedmg crowd. 

escape of pnsoners,” said Lorenzo Toriia- 
buoni, as he and his party turned round just against 
the steps of tho Duomo, {md saw a prisoner rushing 
by'them. The people aie not coulont with having 
emptied the BargoUo the other day. If there is no 
other authority in sight they must fall on tho sbim 
and secure freedom to thievos. Ah I there is a French 
soldier : that is more senoiis.” • 

The soldier he saw was struggling along on tlie 
north side of the piazza, but the of his pur- 

suit had taken the other direction. That objeot was 
the eldest prisoner, who had wheeled round tho 
^ptisteiy and was running towards the Duomo, 
detemined to take refuge in that sanctuary rather 
ttian trust to his speed. But in moimting the steps, 
his foot received a shock; he was piecipitated to- 
wards S[roup of signori, whose backs were tamed 
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to him, and was only able to recover his balance ae 
ho clntohed one of tliem by the arm, 

It was Tito Melema who felt that clutch. He 
turned liis head, and saw the face of his adoptive 
father, Kaldassaiie Calv(», close to his own, 

The two men looked at each other, silent as 
death; Baldassarre, with daik fier(‘eriess and a 
tightc'niiig grij) of the soiled worn hamls on the 
vehet-clad ami; Tito, with cheeks and lips all 
bloodless, fascinated by terroi. It seemed a long 
while to them — it was but a moment. 

The first sound ^Hto heaid was the short laugh of 
Piero (li Cosimo, who stood close by him and was the 
only person that omld see his face. 

Ha, ha I I know what a ghost should bo now.” 

This is another escaped prisoner,” said Lorenzo 
Tomabuoni. Who is he, I wonder?” 

Some madman^ surely^^\miA Tito. 

He hardly knew how the words had come to his 
lips: theie are moments when ou] passions speak 
and decide for us, and we seem to stand by and 
wonder. They oairy in thorn an inspiration of 
crime, that in one instant does the work of long 
premeditation. 

The two not taken their eyes off each 

other, and it seemed to Tito, when he had spoken, 
that some magieal poison had darted from Baldas- 
sarre^s eyes, and that he felt it rushing tlirough his 
veins. Bift the next instant the grasp on his amit 
had relaxed, and Baldassarre had disappeared witlihi 
the church. 
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AFTEK-TIIOUGIITS. 

^‘Tou are easily frightened, though,” said Piero, 
with another H<‘oniful laugh* “•My portiait is iu»t 
as good as the original. But the old fellow had 
a tiger look: 1 must go into tho l)nomo and sr^e 
him again.” 

“It is not pleasant ty be laid hold of by a mad- 
man, if madman he be,” said Ijoren/o Tornabuoiii, in 
polito exotise of Tito, “but perhaps ho is only a 
ruffian. Wo shall hear. I think we must seo if wo 
have authority enough to stop this disturbance be- 
tween our people and your countrymen,” ho added, 
addressing the Frenchman. 

They advanced toward tho^>iA'wd with their 
swords drawn, all the quiet spectators making «in 
escort for them. Tito went too : it was necoRsaiy 
that he should know v/hat others knew about Bal- 
dasaarre, and the first palsy of terror* was being 
succeeded by the rapid dovioos to whidi mortal 
danger will stimulate the timid. 

The rabble of itnon and boys, more inolined to hoot 
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ftt the soldier and torment him than to xeoeiye or 
inflict any serious wounds, gave way at the appioach 
of signori with drawn swoids, and the French soldier 
was interrogated Ho and his oompanions had 
simply brought their piisonors into the city that 
they niiglit bog money foi their mnsom : two of the 
prisonors wore I'uscan soldiois taken in Lunigiana; 
the other, an elderly man, was with a party of Qcm-» 
oose, with whom Ihet French foragers had come to 
blows ueai Fiviiszano. Ho might be mad, but he 
was harmless* Tlie soldior know no moio, being 
unable to undorstand a word the old man said Tito 
heard so far, but he was doaf to everything else till 
he was speei<illy addressed. It was Tomabuoni who 
s]>oko. 

“Will you go back with us, Moloma? Or, since 
Messere is going oif to Signa now, will you wisely 
follow the &shion of the times and go to hear the 
Frate, who will be like the torrent at its height this 
morning? Il*s wliat wo must all do, you know, if 
we are to save our Medicean skins. I should go if 
I had the leisure.” 

Tito’s fd(»o had rooovcKKl its colour now, and ho 
oonld make an eflbrt to speak with gaiety. 

“ Of course among the admirers of the in- 
spired orator,” he said, smihnglyj “but, unfolrtu- 
nately, I shall bo occupied with the Segrotario till 
the time of the procession.” 

“/am ^ing into the Duomo to look at that 
savage old man again,” said Piero. 

“ Then have the charity to show him to oi)a of 
the hospitals fbr travellers, Hero mio,” said 
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6uoui The monks may find out whelhor he wauls 
putting into a cage,*’ 

The party separated, and Tito took his way to 
tlm Palassso Veoohio, whore he was to find Bdilo- 
l^iameo Soala, It was not a long walk, but, fox 
Tito, it was sti etched out like the minuten of oui 
morning dreams: the short spaces of street and 
piazza held memories, and x^revisions, and toitaiing 
fears, that might have made tl^ history of months. 
Ho felt as if a seipent had begun to coil round his 
limbs. Baldassarro living, and in Ploienee, was a 
living revenge, which would uo*moft rest than a 
winding si^rpont would rest until it had crushed its 
prey. It was not in the nature ef that man to let 
an injury pass unavenged: his love and his hatred 
wore of that passionate fervoui which subjugates all 
the rest of tho being, and makes a man sacnfico 
himsolf to his passion if it were a doity io bo 
worshipped witli self-destruotion, Baldassario had 
relaxed his hold, and had disaiipoared. Tilo know 
well how to interpret that : it meant that tho vori- 
goanco was to be studied that it might sure. If 
ho had not uttoied those decisive words He is *a 
madman — ^if he could have summoned up tlie statfi 
of mind, the courage, neoessar^Sft: avowing his 
reoognition of Baldassarre, would not the risk have 
been less? He might have declared himself to 
iiave had what ho believed to be positive evidence 
of Baldassarro’s death ; and the only pAsons who 
ocmld oyer have had positive knowledge to contra* 
diet him, were Fra Luca, who was dead, and the 
Otew ef ^ oompanion galley, who had brought him 
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tiio newfl of the onoouuter with the ph?ates« The 
ohancoB weio iiifinito against BaldaBsarre’s having 
met again with any one ot that ciew, and Tito 
ihonght with bittomess that a timely, well-devisod 
falHohood might have Raved him from any &tal con- 
Bcquom'eH. But to have told that falsehood would 
have ie(iuiiod poifect self-command in the moment 
of a convulsive feliock: ho seomod to have spoken 
Without any proconeeption: the words had leaped 
forth like a sudden biitli that liad been begotten and 
nourished in the darkness. 

Tito was experiencing that niexorable law of 
liurmm souls, that we prepare oui solves for sudden 
deeds by tlie reiterated choice of good or evil which 
gradually determines character. 

Tlieie was but one clian(‘e for him now; the 
(‘banco of Baldassaire’s failure in finding his re« 
venge. And — Tito gia^jied at a thought more 
actively cniel thtm any he had ever encouraged 
befoie; might not Iur ovm unpiemeditalod words 
have some truth in them? Enough tmth, at least, 
to bcai him out in his denial of any declaration 
Baldassaire might make about him ? The old man 
looked strange and wild; with his eager heart and 
brain, sufiering^Was likely enough to have produced 
madness. If it wore so, tlie vengeance that strove 
to infli(*t disgrace might be baffled, 

Bui there was another form of vengeance not to 
be baffled by ingenious lying. Baldassarre belonged 
to a race to whom the thrust of the dagger seems 
almost as natural an impulse as the outloap of the 
tiger^s talons. Tito shrank with shuddering dread 
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fiom disgitiioe ; but bo bad also that physical dread 
which is insoparablo from a soft pleasiiro -loving 
nature, and which prevents a man from meeting 
wounds and death as a wolcomo lelief fi-om disgrace. 
His thoughts flew at onco to some hidden defensive 
annoTir that might save him from a vongoanoo which 
no subtlety could parry. 

He wondered at the power of the passionate fear 
that possessed him. It was as if he had been snuttem 
with a blighting disease that had stiddonly tunic^d 
the joyous s(mso of young life into pain. 

Tljero was still one resource open*^to Tito. IIo 
might have tiiniod back, sought lialdassaire again, 
confessed everything to him — to fiomola — to all tlie 
world. But ho never thought of tliat. Th(‘ rcpoirt- 
ance which cuts off all moorings to evil, demands 
something more than selfish fear. Ho had no sense 
that there was strength^ and safety in truth; tlio 
only strength ho trusted to lay in liis ingenuity and 
his dissimulation. Now that tlio first shock, which 
had called up the tiaitoroiis signs of ft^ar, was well 
past, he hoped to bo prepared for all emergencies by 
cool deceit — ^and defensive armour. * 

It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s c'^pc'ricnco at 
this crisis, that no diicct measurdS^r ridding him- 
self of Baldassarre ever occurred to him. All other 
possibilities passed through his mind, even to his 
own fliglit from Florence ; but bo nover thought of 
auy sohorae for rt»moving Ids enemy. ^His dread 
generated no active malignity, and lie would still 
have been glatl not to give pain to any mortal. He 
had sitaply diosen to make life easy \o himself — to 
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(Jany his human lot, if possible, m such a way that 
it should pinch him nowhere ; and tho choice had, at 
various times, landed lum m mietpeoted positions. 
*tho question now was, not whether he should divide 
the c(»mnjoij piossure of destiny with his suffermg 
fellow-men ; it was whethei all tho resouioes of lying 
would sn^e liim fjom boiii£> ciimhed by the conse- 
quences of that habitual choice 
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INSIDE T II F D IT O M 0. 

When Baldassarro, with 1iih hands boimd together, 
and the ropo round his nock and body, pubhed his 
way behind tho curtain, and saw the lutenor of tho 
Dnomo before him, lie gave a siait of astonishment, 
and stood still against tho iloorway. Ho liad ex 
peoted to soe a vast nave empty of everything but 
lifeless emblems — side altars with candles imht, dim 
pictures, pale and rigid statues — with perhaps a few 
worshippers in the distant choir following a mono- 
tonous chant That was the ordinal y aspect of 
ohurohes to a man who never went into them with 
any religious purpose* 

And saw, instead, a vast multitude of warm, 
living faces, upturned in breathless silence towards 
the pulpit,.at tho angle between the nave and the 
choir. The multitude was of all ranks, from magis- 
trates and domes of gentle nurture to cfiersoly clad 
artisans and country people. In the pulpit was a 
DomtuioaTL friar, with strong features and daik hair, 
jHreaohiiig with tho crucifix in his hand. 
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For tlie firBt few minutes Baldassarre noted noth* 
ing of his preaching. Silont as his entrance had 
been, some e^es near the doorway had been turned 
on him with surprise and suspicion. The rope 
indicated plamly enough that ho was an bscapeJ 
prisoner, but in that case the church was a sanctu- 
nry which ho had a right to claim; his advanced 
jeais and look of wild misor}^ were fitted to excite 
pity rather than alarn ; and as he stood motionless, 
with eyes that soon wandoiod absently from the 
wide scene before him io the pavement at his foot, 
tliose who likd observed his entrance presently 
ceased to regiird linn, and became absoibed again 
in th(‘ strongei wteiest of listening to the sermon. 

Among the oyok that had been turned towards 
him uoio IbuiiolaV; sh<‘ had enteied late through 
one of the side doors and was so placed that she had 
a full \iew of the mam entiance. She liad looked 
long and attentively at Baldassarre, for grey hairs 
made a peculiai appeal to her, and tho stamp of 
some iuiwonU«l sufleumg m the lace, confirmed by 
the cord round his nook, stirred in her those sensi- 
bilities tf)wanlH the sorrows of age, which her whole 
life had tended to dev(doj). She fancied that his eyes 
had ra(»t liers^ifc- their first wandering gaze; but 
Baldassarre had not, in reality, noted her; ho had 
only liad a startled consciousness of tho general 
scene, and tlie consciousness was a mere flash that 
made no ^lercepiiblo break in the fierce tumult of 
emotion which the encounter with IHto had created. 
Images from the past kept urging themselves upon 
him like delirious visions strangely blended with 
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tihurst and anguish. No diRtinot thought for the 
future oonld shape itself in tlie midst of that fiery 
passion: the nearest approach to such thought was 
the bitter sense of enfeebled powers, and a vague 
determination to universal distrust and suspicion. 
Suddenly he felt himself vibrating to loud tones, 
which seemed like the thundering echo of his own 
passion. A voice that penetrated his very marrow 
with its accent of triumphant certitude was saying 
— “ The day of vengeance is at hand I ” 

Baldassarre quivered and looked up. He was too 
distant to seo more than the general aspect of the 
preacher standing, with his right arm outstretched, 
lifting up the onicifix; but hb panted for the 
threatening voice again as if it had been a promise 
of bliss. There was a pause before the preacher 
spoke again. He gradually lowered his » aim. Ho 
deposited the crucifix on the edge of the pulpit, and 
oroBsed his arms over his breast, looking round at 
the multitude as if ho would meet tlie glance of 
every individual face. 

All ye in Florence arc my witnesses, for I spoke 
not in a comer. Te are my witnesses, that foifr 
years ago, when there were yet no signs of war and 
tribulation, I preached tlio oomiiS|^ of the scourge. 

lifted up my voice as a trumpet to the prelates 
and princes and people of Italy and said, The cup of 
your iniquity is full. Behold, the thunder of the 
liord is gathering, and it shaU fall and break the 
Oup, and your iniquity, which seems to you as pleas- 
junt wine, ehall be poured out upon you, and shall be 
as molten lead* And you, 0 priests, who say, Ha, 
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ha I there is no Presence in the sanctuary — the 
Shechinah is nought — the Mercy-seat is bare: we 
may sin behind the veil, and who shall ptmish us ? 
To you, r said, tho presence of Ood shall be rjvealed 
in his temple as a consuming firo, and your sac/re^ 
garment‘d shall become a winding-sheet of flame, and 
for sweet music there shall be shrieks and hissing, 
and for soft couches tliere shall be thorns, and for 
the breath of wantdhs shall come tho pestilence. 
Trust not in youi gold and silver, trust not in your 
high fortresses ; f(>r, though the walls were of iron, 
and the fortresses of adamant, tlie Most High shall 
put terror into youi hearts and weakness into your 
councils, so that ^ou shall be confounded and flee 
like women. Ho shall break in pieces mighty 
men witliout numl)er, and put others in their stead. 
For God will no longer endure tho pollution of his 
sanctuary ; he will thoroughly purge lus Ohurchu 
And forasmuch as it is written that God will do 
nothing but he rovealeth it to his servants the pro- 
phets, ho has chosen mo, his unworthy servant, and 
made his purjioso present to my soul in the living 
word of tho Scriptures, and in the deeds of his pro- 
vidence ; and by the niinistry of angels he has re- 
vealed it to mo* m visions. And liis word possesses 
me so that I am hut as the branch of the forest when 
the wind of heaven penetrates it, and it is not in me 
to keep silence, even though I may be a derision to 
tho scomer. And for four yc^ars T have preached in 
obedience to the Divine will : in tho face of scoffing 
I have preached three things, which the liord has 
delivered to me: that in these times Ood mU re* 
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generate his Churchy and tiiat before the regeneratim 
must come the scourge over all Italy^ and that these 
things win come quickly. 

“But hypooritefl wlio cloak thoir hatred of tlie 
fruth with a show of love have said to nie, ^ Come 
now, Frate, leave your prophesyings : it is enough 
to teach virtue.’ To these I answer : ‘ Yes, you say 
in your hearts, God lives afar off, and his word is as 
a parchment written by dead.tien, and ho deals not 
as in the days of old, rebuking the nations, and pun- 
ishing the oppressors, and smiting the unholy priests 
as he smote the sons of Eli. But T cry again in 
your ears : God is near and not afar off ; his judg- 
ments change not. He is the Ood of armies; the 
strong men who go up to battle are his ministers, 
even as the storm, and fire, and pestilence. He 
drives them by the breath of his angels, and tliey 
come upon the chosen l^nd which has forsaken the 
covenant. And thou, 0 Italy, art the chosen land ; 
has not God placed his sanctuary within thee, and 
thou hast polluted it? Behold, the ministers of his 
wrath are upon tliee — they are at thy very doors 1 ’ ” 
Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impassioned 
force up to this iioiiit, when be became suddenly 
silent, let his liands fall and clflb]t)ed them quietly 
before him. His silence, instead of being the signal 
for small movements amongst, his audience, seemed 
to be as strong a spell to them as his voice. Tlirough 
the vast area of the cathedral men and*women sat 
with &CCS upturned, like breathing statues, till the 
voice was heard again in clear low tones. 

Yet Uiere is a pause — even as in the days when 
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Jerusalem was destroyed there was a pause that the 
ohildren of God might flee from it. There is a stilh 
ness before tiie storm : lo, there is blackness above, 
bat not a leaf quakes: the winds axe stay^, that 
the voice of God’s warning may be heard. Hear h 
now, 0 Florence, chosen city in the chosen land! 
Bepont and forsake evil: do justice: love mercy: 
put away oil uncloanness from among you, that the 
spirit of truth and hWiness may fill your souls and 
breatiic tlirough all your streets and habitations, and 
then the pestilence shall not enter, and the sword 
shall pass over you and leave yon unhurt. 

^*For the swoid is hanging from the sky; it is 
quiv(‘riiig ; it is about to fall I The sword of God 
upon the earth, swift and sudden! Did I not tell 
you, years ag<», that I had behold the vision and 
heard the voice? And behold, it is fdlfiUed! Is 
there not a king with his aymy at your gates ? Does 
not tlie earth shake with the tread of horses and tlie 
wheels of swift cannon ? Is there not a fierce mul- 
titude tliat can lay bare the land as with a sharp 
razor? I tell you the Fiench king with his army is 
the minister of God : God shall guide him as the 
hand guides a sharp sickle, and the joints of the 
wicked shall metfc before him, and they shall be 
mown down as stubble : he that fleeth of them shell 
not flee away, and he that esoapeth of them diall 
not be delivered. And the tyrants who have made 
to themsefves a throne out of tlie vices of the mtdti- 
tude, and the unbelieving priests who traffic in tho 
souls of men and fill the very sanctuary with fond^ 
cation, shall be hurled firom their soft coudbeS into 
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btuming hoU ; and tlie pagans and they who sinned 
under the old covenant shall stand aloof and say: 
‘Lo, these men have brought the stonch of a new 
wickedness into the everlasting fire/ 

• “But thou, 0 Florence, take the offered mercy. 
See! the Cross is hold out to you: come and be 
healed. Wliich among tlio natifms of Italy has had 
a token like unto yours? Tlie tyiant is driven out 
from among you : tlio men whi hold a bi-ibe in their 
left hand and a rod in the right are gone fortli, and 
no blood has been spilled. And now put away every 
other abomination from among you, afid you shall be 
strong in the strength of the living God. Wash 
yourselves from the black pitch of your vices, which 
have made you even as the heathens : put away the 
envy and hatred that have made your city as a nest 
of wolves. And thoi e sliall no harm happen to you : 
and the passage of aimieg shall be to you as a flight 
of birds, and rebellious Pisa shall be given to you 
again, and famine and pestilence shall be far from 
your gates, and you shall bo as a beacon among tbe 
nations. But, mark I wliilo you suffer the accursed 
thing to lie in tlie camp you sliall be afflicted and 
tormentod, oven though a remnant among you may 
be saved.’^ • 

These admonitions and promises had been spoken 
' in an incisive tone of authority ; but in the next 
sentence the preacher’s voice molted into a strain of 
entreaty* • 

^‘listen, 0 people, over whom my heart yearns, 
as the heart of a mother over the children she has 
travail^ for I God is my witness that but for your 
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sakes I would willingly livo m a turtle in the depths 
of the forest, singing low to my Beloved, who is 
mine and I am his. For you 1 toil, for you I lan- 
guish, for you my nights are spent in watching, and 
my soul molteth away for very heaviness. 0 Loi^ 
tbou knowest I am willing — I am ready. Take me, 
stretch me on thy cross : let the wicked who delight 
in blood, and rob the poor, and dc^hle the temple of 
their bodies, and harden themsolves against thy 
mercy — let them wag thoii heads and shoot out 
the lip at me : let the thorns press upon my brow, 
and let my sweat be anguish — I desire to be made 
like thee in thy great love. But let mo see the 
fruit of my travail— let this people be saved! Lot 
me see tliem clothed in purity: let me hear their 
voices rise in concord as the voices of tho angels ; let 
them see no wisdom but in ihy eternal law, no beauty 
but in holiness. Then th§y shall lead the way be- 
fore the nations, and the peoide from the four winds 
shall follow them, and bo gathered into the fold of 
the blessed. For it is thy wiU, 0 God, that the 
earth shall bo converted unto thy law : it is thy will 
that wickedness shall cease and love shall reigm 
Come, 0 blessed promise ; and behold, I am willing 
— ^lay me on the Ititar : let my blood flow and the 
fire consume me; but let my witness be remem** 
bered among men, that iniquity shall not prosper for 
ever.” ^ 

During the last appeal, Savonarola had stretched 
out Ills arms and lifted up his eyes to heaven ; his 
strong voice had alternately trembled with emotion 
^ See note at tbe end. 
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and risen again in renewed energy ; but the paesion 
with which he offered himself as a victim became at 
last too strong to allow of fiirther speech, and he 
ended in a sob. Every changing tone, vibrating 
^through the audience, shook them into answering 
emotion. There were plenty among tliem who had 
very moderate faith in the Frate’s prophetic mission, 
and who in their cooler moments loved him little ; 
nevertheless, they too were parried along by the 
great wave of feeling which gathered its force from 
sympathies that lay deeper than all theory. A loud 
responding sob rose at once from tharwide multitude, 
while Savonarola had fallen on his knees and buried 
his &ce in his mantle, Uo felt jn that moment the 
rapture and glory of martyrdom without its agony. 

In that great sob of the multitude Baldassarre’s 
had mingled. Among all the human beings present, 
there was perhaps not one whoso frame vibrated 
more strongly than his fo tho tones and words of the 
preacher ; but it had vibrated like a harp of which 
all the strings had been wjcnched away except one. 
That threat of a fiery inexorable vengeance — of a 
future into which tho hated sinner might bo pursijed 
and held by the avenger in an eternal grapple, had 
come to him liko the promise ^f an unquenchable 
fountain to unquenchable thirst. The doctrines of 
tho sages, the old contempt for priestly supersti- 
tions, had fiillen away from his soul like a forgotten 
language : if he could have remembered them, what 
answer could they have given to his groat need like 
the answer given by this voice of energetic conviev , 
tiou? Tho thunder of denunciation fell on his pas* 
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Bion-wotight noires with all the force of self-evi- 
denoe : his thought never wont beyond it into ques- 
tions — ^he was possessed by it as the war-horse is 
possessed by the clash of sounds. No word that was 
not a thieat touched liis consciousness; he had no 
fibre to be tin died by it. But the fierce exultant de- 
light to whioli he was moved by the idea of perpetual 
vengeance found at once a climax and a relieving 
outburfei in the picacher’s words of self-sacrifice. To 
Baldassarre those words only brought the vague 
triumphant sense that lie too was devoting himself 
— signing with^his own blood the deed by which he 
gave himself over to an imonding fire, that would 
seem but coolness \p bis burning liatred. 

“I rescued him — T ohenshod him — if I might 
clutch his heart-stiingH for ever I Come, 0 blessed 
promise ! Let my blood flow ; lot the fire consume 
mel” 

Tlie one cord vibrated to its utmost. Baldassarre 
clutched his own palms, diiving his long’' nails into 
thorn, and burst into a sob witli the rest. 
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OUTSIIJE THE DUOMO. 

WuHiE Baldassarre was possessed by the voice of 
Savonarola, he liad not noticed ^that another man 
hud entered through the doorway bolund him, and 
stood not far olf observing him. It was Piero di 
Cosimo, who took no hoed of the preaching, having 
come Bololy to look at tho escaped prisoner. During 
the pause, in which the 'preacher and his audience 
had given Ihemselves up to inarticulate emotion, the 
new-comer advanced and touched Baldassarre on the 
ann. He looked round with the tears still slowly 
rolling down his face, but with a vigorous sigh, gs 
if he had done with that outburst. The painter 
spoke to him in a low tone — 

Bhall I out your cords for you ? I have heard 
how you were made prisoner.” 

Biddassarro did not reply immediately ; he glanced 
auepiciously at the officious stranger, ^t last he 
said, ** If you wilL”^ 

Better come outside,” said Piero. 

Baldlfbssarre again looked at him suspioiously ; and 
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Piero, partly guessing his thoughi, smiled, took out 
a knife, and cut the coids. He bogan to think^that 
tt)C idea of the prisoner s madness was not improbable, 
there was soniething so peculiar in the expression of 
his ftice. “ Well,” ho thought, “ if he does afty mie 
chief, he’ll soon get tied up again. The poor devil 
shal] have a chanci*, at least.” 

“You are afraid of me,” ho said again, in an 
undertone; “you dq^i’t want to tell me anything 
about yourself.” 

Baldassane was folding his arms in enjoyment of 
the long-absenu muscular sensation. He answered 
Piero with a less suspicious look and a tone which 
had some quiet de^^ision in it. 

“ No, I have nothing to tell.” 

“As you please,” said Piero, “but perhaps you 
want shelter, and may not know how hospitable we 
Florentines aie to visitors with tom doublets and 
empty stomachs. Theie’s an hospital for poor 
tiavelleis outside all our gates, and, if you liked, 
I could put you in the way to one. There’s no dan- 
ger from your French soldior. He has been sent off.” 

.Baldassane nodded, and turned in silent accept- 
ance of the offer, and he and Piero left the chiuroh 
together. c 

“ You wouldn’t like to sit to me for your portrait, 
should you?” said Piero, as they went along the 
Via dell’ Oriuolo, on the way to the gate of Santa 
Croce. “ I am a painter : I would give you money 
to get your portrait.” ^ 

The suspicion returned into Baldassarre’s glance, 
as he looked at Piero, and said decidedly, “ No.” 
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Ah I ” said the painter, curtly, “ Well, go 
straight on, and you’ll find the Porta Santa Croce, 
and outside it there’s an hospital for travellers. So 
you’ll not accept any service from mo ?” 

• “ I give you thanks for what you have done al- 
ready. I need no more.” 

''It is well,” said Piero, with a shrug, and they 
turned away from each other. 

"A mysterious old tiger !’k thought the artist, 
‘'weU worth painting. Ugly— with deep lines — 
looking as if the plough and the iiiirrow had gone 
over his heart. A tine contrast to •my bland and 
smiling Messer Gieco — ^my Bacco trionfantey who 
has married the fair Antigone in contradiction to 
all history and fitness. Aha! his scholar’s blood 
curdled uncomfortably at the old fellow’s clutch!” 

Wlien Piero re-eiiten*d the Pia7z,i del Diuimo the 
multitude who had boen^listoniiig to Fra Girolamo 
were pouring out from all the doois, and the haste 
they made to go on their several ways was a i)roof 
how important they held the pleaching which had 
detained them from the other occupations of the day. 
The artist leaned against an angle of the Baptistery 
and watched tlio departing crowd, delighting in the 
variety of the garb and of the%e(m oharaoteristio 
faces -*^&c6s such as Masaccio hod painted more 
than fifty years before : such as Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo had not yet quite left off painting. 

This morning was a peculiar occasidh, and the 
Frate’s audience, always multifarious, had repre- 
sented even more completely than usual the various 
classes and political parties of Florence. There 
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were men of high birth, accustomed to public 
cliargos at home and abroad, who had become 
newly oonspu'nouH not only as enemies of the 
Medici and friends of popular government, ^but as 
thorougli Piagnoni, espousing to the utmost the 
doctnijos and practical teaching of the Frate, and 
freipontiiig Han Marco as the seat of another Sam- 
uel : some of thorn men of authoritative and hand^ 
some presence, like ^’ranoesco Valori, and perhaps 
also of a hot and arrogant temper, very much grati- 
fied by an immediate divine authority for bringing 
aliout freedom \n their own way ; others, like Soder- 
ini, with less of the ardent Piagnone, and more of 
the wise politiciani Tliere weie men, also of family, 
like Piero Capponi, simply brave undoctrinal lovers 
of a sober republican libeity, who preferred fighting 
to arguing, and had no particular reasons for thinks 
ing any ideas false that ll^epi out the Medici md 
made room for public spirit. At their elbows were 
doctors of law whose studies of Accursius and his 
brethren had not so entirely consumed their ardour 
as to prevent them from becoming enthusiastic Flag* 
noni : Messot Luea Corsini himself, for example, who 
on a memorable occasion yet to come was to raise 
his learned arms In street stone-tlirowing fhr iihe 
cause of religion, freedom, and the Frate* And 
among the dignities who carried their black luooo 
or fiorrod mantle with an air of habitual authoriiy, 
there was in abundant sprinkling of men with mor0 
oontemplative and sensitive fiices: soholars inherit 
ing such higli names as Strozri and Acoiigoli, who 
ware already minded to take the cowl and jok the 
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oozmaunily of San Maroo ; artists, wrought to a new 
and higher ambition by tho teaching of Savonarola, 
like that young painter who had lately surpassed 
himself in his fresco of the divine child on the wall 
Of the* Frate’s bare cell — tmoonscioufl yet that Le - 
would one day himself wear the tonsure and the 
cowl, and be called Fra Bartolommeo, There was 
the mystic poet Girolamo Beuevieni Imstening, per- 
haps, to carry tidings of tho bsloved Frate’s speedy 
coming to his friend Pico della Mirandola, who was 
never to see the light of another morning. There 
were well-bom women attired with iJhoh scrupulous 
plainness that their more refined grace was the chief 
distinction between them and their loss anstooratio 
sisters. Tliere was a predominant proportion of the 
genuine popolani or middle class, belonging both 
to tho Major and Minor Aits, conscious of purses 
threatened by war-taxes. And more striking and 
various, perhaps, than all tho othei classes of the 
Frate’a disciples, there was tho long stream of poorer 
tradesmen and artisans, whose faith and hope iu his 
Divine message varied from tlu« nido and undiscrim- 
inating trust in him as tho fiiond of the pr>or and the 
enemy of the luxurious oppressive rich, to that eager 
tasting of all the subllelies of bBlical interpretation 
whioh takes a peculiarly strong hold on the seden- 
tary artisan, illuminating tho long dim spaces be- 
yond the board where he stitches, with a palo flame 
that seems to him tho light of Divine science. 

But among these various disciples of the Frate 
were scattered many who were not in tho least liis 
d$soiples» Some were Medioeans who had already, 
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from motives of fear and policy, began to show the 
presiding spirit of the popular party a feigned def- 
erence. Others were sincere advocates of a free 
government, but regarded Savonarola simply as an 
' ambitious monk — half sagacious, half fanatical — ^whd 
bad made himself a i^owerful instrument with the 
people, and must be accepted as an important social 
fact. There were even some of his bittor onemios : 
members of the old dtistociatio anti-Medioean party 
— determined to try and got tlio reins once more 
tight in tlio hands of certain oliief families ; or else 
licentious young men, who detested him as the kill- 
joy of Florence. For the sermons in the Dnomo 
had already become political incidents, attracting 
the oars of curiosity and malice, as well as of faith. 
The men of ideas, like young Nicoolo Maochiavelli, 
went to observe and wnto reports to frionds away 
in countiy villas ; tbo mei\ of appetites, like Dolfo 
Spini, bent on liunling down the Frato, as a public 
nuisance who n)ade game scarc’o, went to feed their 
hatred and Ik^ in wait for grounds of accusation. 

Perhaps, wliile no pieacher e\ or had a more inas- 
siVe influence than iSavouarola, no preacher ever had 
more heterogeneous matorials to work upon. And 
one secret of the nfhssivo influence lay in the highly 
mixed character of his preaching. Baldassarre, 
wrought into an ecstasy of self-inartyring revenge, 
was only an extreme case among the partial and 
narrow synfpathios of that audience* In Savonarola’s 
preaching there were strains that appealed tc the 
very finest susceptibilities of men’s natures, and 
there were elements that gratified low egoism, 
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tibkled gossiping curiosity, and fascinated iimorons 
superstition. His need of personal predominanco, 
his labyrinthine allegorical interpretations of the 
Scriptures, his enigmati(5 visiohs, and his false cer- 
titude about tlio Divine iiilentions, never ceased, 
in his own large soul, to bo ennobled by that fer- 
vid piety, that passionate senso of the infinite, that 
active sympathy, that c‘l(*ar-sighted demand for the 
subjection of selfish interests h the general good, 
which he had in common with the greatest of man- 
kini But for the mass of his audience all the preg- 
nancy of his preaching lay in his strong assertion of 
supernatural claims, in his denunciatory visions, in 
the &lse certitude which gave Ifis sermons the in- 
terest of a political bulletin 5 and having once held 
that audience in his mastery, it was necessary to his 
nature— ^it was necessary for their welfare, — ^that he 
should keep the mastery. , Tlie effect was inevitable. 
No man ever struggled to retain power over a 
mixed multitude without suffoi-ing vitiation ; his 
standard must be their lower needs and not his 
own best insight. 

The mysteries of human character have seldom 
been presented in a way more fitted to check the 
judgments of facile knowingne^ than in Girolamo 
Savonarola ; but we can give him a reverence that 
needs no shutting of the eyos to fad, if we fBgard 
his life as a drama in which there were great 
inward modifications accompanying tffe outward 
changes. And up to tlxis period, when his more 
direct action on political affairs hod only just begun, 
it is probable that his imperious need of asceixdaaoy 
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had bnmed xindisceniibly in the strongs flame of his 
zeal for God and man. 

It ivas the &bhion of old, when an ox was led out 
for saoiiOce to Jupiter, to ohalk the dark sx>ots, and 
give the offering a false show of unblemished^ whitef- 
ness. Lot us fling away the chalk, and boldly say, 
— ^the victim is spotted, but it is not therefore in 
vain that his migiity hoait is laid on the altar of 
men’s highest hopes.* 
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CIIArTEE XXVI. 

THK GAJIMENT OF FEAR. 

At six o’clock tliat evening most people in Florence 
were glad the entrance of the nowtriiailemagno was 
fairly over. Doub11(*sa when llio roll of duiins, tlie 
blast of trumpets, and llio tramp of lioises along tlie 
Pisan road began to mingle with tho pealing of the 
excited bolls, it was a grand moinemt for those wlio 
wore stationed on tniretod loofs, and could see tlie 
long-winding terrible ])omp on the backgi’ound of 
tho green hills and valley. Thcie was no sunshine 
to light up tlie splendour of banners, and spears, 
and plumes, and silken snrooals, but there was ix) 
thick cloud of dust fco hide it, and as the picked 
troops advanced into close viewptliey could be seen 
all the more distinctly for tlie absencie of dancing 
glitten Tall and tough Scotch archers, Swisa^hal- 
berdieri^ fierce and ponderous, nimble Gascons ready 
to wheel and climb, cavalry in wliioh eaci man look** 
ed like a knight-errant with his indomitable spear 
and charger — ^it was satisfactory to be assured that 
they wonld injure nobody but the enemies of God 1 

U 2 
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With that confidence at heart it was a less dubious 
pleasure to look at the array of strength and splen* 
dour in nobles and knights, and youthfiil pages of 
choice lineage — ^at tke bossed and jewelled sword- 
hilts, at the satin scarfs embroidered with strange 
symbolical devices of pious or gallant meaning, at 
the gold chains and jewelled aigrettes, at the gor- 
geous horse-trappings and brocaded mantles, and at 
the transcendent cauopy carried by select youths 
above the head of the Most Christian Emg. To 
sum up with an old diaiist, whoso spelling and dio- 
tion halted a httlo behind the wonders of this royal 
visit, — gran magnijicenza.^^ 

But for the Signoria, who had been waiting on 
their platfonn against the gates, and had to march 
out at the right moment, witli their orator in front 
of them, to meet tlie mighty guest, the grandeur 
of the scene had been scmiewhat screened by un- 
pleasant sensations. If Messer Luca Corsini could 
have had a lirief Latin welcome depending from his 
mouth in legible characters, it would have been less 
confusing when the rain came on, and created an 
impatience in men and horses that broke off the 
deliveiy of his well-studied periods, and reduced the 
representatives of \ae scholarly city to offer a make- 
shift welcome in imprcimptu Pronclu But that sudp 
den-^mfusion had created a great opportunity for 
Tito. As one of the secretarios he was among the 
oflBcials who were stationed behind the Signoria, and 
with whom these highest dignities were promisesu- 
ously thrown when pressed upon by the horses* 
Somebody step forward and say a few words in 
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French/’ said Soderini. But no one of high import- 
ance chose to risk a second failure. ^‘You, Fran- 
cesco Gaddi — ^you can speak.” But Gaddi, distrust- 
ing his o^vn promptness, hung back, and pushing 
Tito, said, “You, Melema.” 

Tito stepped forward in an instant, and, with the 
air of profound deference that came as naturally to 
liim as walking, said the few needM words in the 
name of the Signoria; then gave way gracefiilly, 
and let the king pass on. His presence of mind, 
which had failed him in the terrible crisis of the 
morning, had been a ready instruiifent this time. 
It was an excellent livery servant that never for- 
sook him when danger was not visible. But when 
he was coiuplimentod on liis opportune service, he 
laughed it off as a thing of no moment, and to those 
who had not witnessed it, lot Gaddi have the credit 
of the improvised welcome. No wonder Tito was 
popular: the touchstone by which men tiy us is 
most often their own vanity. 

Other things besides the oratorical welcome had 
turned out rather worse than had been expected. 
If everything had happened according to ingenious 
preconceptions, the Florentine procession of clergy 
and laity would not liave found fheir way choked up 
and been obliged to take a make-shift course through 
the back streets, so as to meet tlie king at the #Mhe- 
dral only. Also, if the young monarch under the 
canopy, seated on his charger with his <ance upon 
his thigh, had looked more like a Charlemagne and 
less like a hastily modelled grotesque, the imagina- 
tion of his admirers would have been much assisted. 
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It might have been wished that the scourge of Italian 
wickedness and Champion of the honotir of women 
had had a less miserable log, and only the normal 
snm of toes ; tliat his moutli had been of a less rep- 
tilian width of slit, his nose and head of a less exot- 
bitaiit outline. But the thin leg rested on cloth of 
gold and pearls, and the feoo was only an interrup- 
tion of a few square inches in the midst of black 
velvet and gold, and tlie bbize of mbios, and the 
brilliant tints of the embrokhued and bopearled can- 
opy, — “/ti gran magnijicenza.^^ 

And the people had eiiod Francia, Francia / with 
an enthusiasm piopoitionod to the splendour of the 
canopy wliicli they had torn to pieces as their spoil, 
acc'ording to immemorial custom ; royal lips liad duly 
kissed tlie altar ; and after all misohanecB the xoyal 
person and retinue weic lodged m the Palace of the 
Via liurgd, tho lest of the nobles and gentry were dis- 
persed among tlie great houses of Floienoo, and the 
ternble soldiery were encamped in the Prato and other 
open quarters. The business of tho day was ended. 

But the streets still presented a surprising aspect, 
such as Florentines had not seen before under the 
November stars. Instead of a gloom unbroken ex- 
cept by a lamp hurtling feelily here and there before 
a saintly image at tlie street comers, or by a stream 
of r ' ler light from an open doorway, there wero 
lamps suspended at the windows of all houses, so 
that men t.ould walk along no less securely and 
commodiously than by day, — “/fi gran magnificenza!'^ 
Along those illuminated streets Tito Melema waS 
walking at about eight o’clock in the evening, on 
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his way homeward. He had been exerting himself 
throughout tho day under tlie pressure of hidden 
anxieties, and had at last made his escape unnoticed 
from the midst of afilei-suppei gaiety. Once at lei- 
sure tnorouglily to fac'O and consider his oircum- 
Btances, he hoped that ho could so adjust himself 
to them and to all probabilities as to get rid of his 
childish fear. H ho had only not been wanting in 
tho presence of mind necessa^ to recognise Bal- 
dassarre under that surprise! — it would have been 
happier for him on all accounts ; for^ho still winced 
under the sense that ho was deliberately inflicting 
suffering on his father: ho would veiy much have 
preferred that Baldassaiie should "be prosperous and 
happy. But ho had loft himself no second path now : 
there could be no conflict any longer: the only 
tiling he had to do was to take care of himself. 

While these tlioughts .wore in his mind he was 
advancing from the Piazza di Santa Cioco along the 
Via dei Benci, and as be neared th(' angle turning 
into the Borgo Santa Croce his ear was struck by a 
music which was not that of evening revelry, but of 
vigorous labour — ^the music of the anviL Tito gave 
a slight start and quickened his pace, for the sounds 
had suggested a welcome thou^it. He knew that 
they came from tho workshop of Niocol6 Caparra, 
&m0UB resort of all Florentines who cared for effitbus 
and beautiful iron-work. 

What makes the giant at work so late?” thought 
Tito. *^But so much the better for me. I can do 
that little bit of business to-night instead of to-mor- 
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Preoccupied as he v^as, he could not help pausing 
a moment in atdmiration as he came in front of the 
workshop. The wide doorway, standing at the trun- 
cated angle of a greaA block or “ isle ” of houses, was 
surmounted by a loggia roofed with fluted tiles, aiftl 
supported by stone columns with roughly carved 
capitals. Against the rod light framed in by the 
outline of the fluted tiles and columns stood in 
black relief the graSid figure of Nicool6, with his 
huge arms in rhythmic rise and fall, first hiding 
and then disclosing the i>rofile of his firm moutli 
and powerful ^brow. Two slighter ebony figures, 
one at the anvil, tlie other at tJio bellows, served to 
set off his superior massiveness. 

Tito darkened the doorway with a very different 
outline, standing in silence, since it was useless to 
speak until Niocol6 should deign to pause and notice 
him. That was not until the smith had beaten the 
head of an axe to the due sharpness of edge and 
dismissed it from his anvih But in the meantime 
Tito had satisfied himself by a glan(‘e round the 
shop that the object of which he was in search had 
ifot disappoiired, 

Nioool6 gave an uiieeiemoiiious but good-humotired 
nod as he tumed'^from the anvil and rested his 
hammer on his hip. 

is it, Messer TOo ? Business ? ” 

“Assuredly, Nkwlu ; else I should not have 
ventured <o interrupt you when you are working 
out of hours, sinc'e I take that as a sign that your 
work is jiressing.” 

“IVe been at the same work all day — making 
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axes and spear -heads. And every fool tliat has 
passed my shop has put his pumpkin-head in to 
say, ‘ Niocol6, wilt thou not come and see the King 
of France and his soldiers and IVe answered, 
No : ^ don’t want to see tlieir faces — 1 want to 
see their backs.’ ” 

^^Are you making arms for the citizens, then, 
Nicool6, that they may have something bettor than 
rusty scythes and spits in cas<f of an uproar?” 

We shall see. Arms are good, and Florence is 
likely to want them. The Frate tells us we shall 
get Pisa again, and I hold with fte Frate ; but I 
should bo glad to know how the promise is to be 
fulfilled, if wo don’t get plenty of good weapons 
forged ? The Frate sees a long wa} before him ; 
that I believe. But ho doesn’t see birds caught* 
with winking at them, as some of our people tiy 
to make out. He sees sense, and not nonsense. 
But you’re a bit of a Medicoan, Messer Tito Me- 
lema. Ebbene I so I’ve been myself in my time, 
before the cask began to run sour. What’s your 
business?” 

“Simply to know the price of that fine coat* of 
mail I saw hanging up here the other day. I want 
to buy it for a certain personage who needs a pro- 
tection of that sort under his doublet.” 

“ Let him come and buy it himself, said 

Nioool6, bluntly. “I’m rather nice about what I 
seU, and whom I seU to. I like to kn(Sw who’s my 
customer,” 

“ I know your scruples, Niocolo. But that is only 
defensive armour : it can hurt nobody.” 
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Tnxe : but it may make tho man who wears it 
feel himself all the safei if ho slumld wani to hurt 
somebody. No, uo ; if s not my own woik 5 but if s 
fin© work of Maso of Ifrescia ; I should be loth for it 
to cover tho lu'art of a bcoundrel. I must knoV who»^ 
is to wear it.” 

“ Well, then, to be plain with you, Nicco]6 mio, I 
warn it myself,” said Tito, knowing it was uboloss to 
try persuasion. Tlis fac‘t is, I am likely to have a 
journey to take — and you know what journeying is 
in these times. You don’t suspect me of treason 
against tho Ref^abhc?” 

‘‘ No, I know no liaim of you,” said Niocolo, in his 
blunt way again- f Cut have you tho money to pay 
for tho coat? For youVo jiassed my shop often 
* enough to know my sign : you’ve seen tho burning 
account-books. I trust nobody. Tho price is twenty 
floiins, and that’s because it’s second-hand. You’re 
not hkoly to have so much money witli you. Let it 
be till to-morrow.” 

“I happen to have the mom^y,” said Tito, who 
had been wimiing at play the day before, and had 
not emptied his purse. “ I’ll carry tho armour liom© 
with me.” 

Niccol6 reached down the finely wrought coat, 
which fell together into little more than two hand« 
fuls-i.^! 

There, then,” he said, when the fiorins had been 
told down ou his palm. Take tho coat. It’s made 
to cheat sword, or poniard, or arrow. But, for my 
port, I would never put such a thing on. It’s like 
carrying fear about with one.” 
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Nioool6’a words had an Tinploasant intensity of 
meaning for Tito, But he smiled and said — 

“ Ah, Nioool6, we scholars are aU cowards. Hand- 
ling the pen doesn’t thicken^the arm as your haiu- 
$ mer-#ielding does. Addio I ” 

He folded the armour under his mantle, and 
hastened across the Ponte Buhaconte. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE YOUNG WIFE. 

While Tito was hastening across the bridge with 
the new-boiight aitnonr under his mantle, Romola 
was pacing up and down the old library, thinking of 
him and longing for his return. 

It was but a few fair facets that had not looked 
forth from windows that day- to see the entranoe of 
the French king and his nobles. One of the few 
was Bomola’s. She had boon present at no festivities 
since lier father had died — died quite suddenly in his 
chair, three months before. 

•“ Is not Tito coming to write?’’ he had said, when 
the bell Lad long ago sounded the usual hour in the 
evening. He had iKt asked before, from dread dt 
a negative ; but Bomola had seen by his listening 
faoea^d restless movements that nothing else was 
in his mind. 

father, he had to go to a supper at the 
cardinal’s : you know he is wanted so much by 
every one,’* she answered, in a tone of gentle exr 
cuse. 
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^‘Ahl then perhaps he will bring Bomo positive 
word about the libraiy ; the cardinal promised last 
week,” said Bardo, apparently pacified by this hope. 

He was silent a little •\^hilo ; then, suddenly 
flusftng, he said — 

‘‘I must go on without him, Romola. Got the 
pen. He has brought me no now text to comment 
on ; but I must say what I want to say about the 
New Platonists. I sliall die^and nothing will have 
been done. Make haste, my Bomola.” 

“ I am ready, father,” she said, the next minute, 
holding the pen in her hand. • 

But there was silence. Romola took no note of 
this for a little while, acoustor^iod to pauses in dic- 
tation ; and when at last she looked round inquir- 
ingly, there was no change of attitude. 

I am quite ready, father ! ” 

Still Bardo was silent, and his silence was never 
again broken, 

Romola looked back on that hour with some in- 
dignation against horfielf, because oven with the 
first outburst of her sorrow there liad mingled the 
irrepressible thought, “Perhaps my life with Tito 
will be more perfect now.” 

For the dream of a triplo*life with an undivided 
sum of happiness had not been quite fulfilled. The 
rainbow - tinted shower of sweets, to hS,% been 
perfectly typical, should have had some invisible 
seeds of bitterness mingled with themf the crowned 
Ariadne, under the snowing toror, had felt more 
and more the presence of miexpected thorns. It 
was not Tito’s &ult| Romola had oontinoally assured 
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horselfl Ue was still all gentleness to her, and to 
her father also. But it was in tlie nature of things 
—•she saw it olearly now — ^it was in the nature c£ 
things tliat no one Imif herself could go on month 
after month, and year after joar, fulfQling patiAitly 
all her fatluVs monotonous exacting demands. Even 
she, whoso sympathy with her father had made all 
the jjfissiou and religion of her young years, had not 
always been patient, had been inwardly very re- 
bellious* It was true that before their marriage, 
and even for some time after, Tito had seemed more 
unwearying tlian^ierself ; but then, of course, the 
effort had the ease of novelty. We assume a load 
with confident readiness, and up to a certain point 
the growing irksomeness of pressure is tolej.'able; 
imi at last the desire for relief can no longer be 
resisted. Bomola said to herself that she had been 
very foolish and ignorant in her girlish time : she 
was wiser now, and would make no unfair demands 
on the man to whom she had given her best woman^s 
love and worship. The breath of sadness tliat still 
• cleaved to her lot while she saw her father month 
after month sink from elation into new disappoint- 
ment as Tito gave him less and less of his time, 
and made bland exoufds for not continuing his own 
share of the joint work — ^ihat sadness was no fault 
of she said, but rather of their inevitable 

destiny. If he stayed loss and less with her, why, 
that was becduse they could hardly ever be alone. 
His oaresses were no less tender: if she pleaded 
timidly on any one evening that he should stay with 
her &ther instead of going to another engf^gement 
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which was not peremptory, he exoiisod himself with 
such charming gaiety, he seemed to linger abont 
her with such fond playfiilness before he conld quit 
her, that she conld only f(Al a little heartache in 
the Inidst of her love, and then go to her father 
and try to soften his vexation and disappointmt*nt. 
But all the whil(» inwardly her imagination was 
busy trying to see how Tito could be as good as 
she had thouglit ho was, &n<t yet find it impossible 
to sacrifice those pleasures of society which wot(' 
necessarily more vivid to a bright creature like him 
tlian to the common run of men. IShe herself would 
have liked moro gaiety, moro admiration: it was 
true, she gave it up willingly f >r Ikt father’s sake 
— she would have given up nm(‘h moro than that^ 
for tile sake oven of a sliglit wish on Tito’s part. 
It was clear that thoir naluros difforvd widely ; but 
perhaps it was no more than the inherent dUTeronoe 
between man and woman, that made her affections 
moro absorbing. If thoro wore any other difference 
she tried to persuade herself that tlie inferiority was 
on hor side. Tito was really kinder than she was, 
better tempered, loss proud and resentful; ho Rad 
no angry retorts, ho met all complaints with perfect 
sweetness ; ho only escaped tlR quietly as he could 
from things that were unpleasant. 

It belongs to every large nature, when not 
under the immediate power of some strong unques- 
tioning emotion, to suspect itself, and doubt the 
truth of its own impressions, conscious of possibili- 
ties beyond its own horizon. And Bomola was 
urged^ to doubt herself the moro by the necessity of 
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interpreting her disappointment in her life with Tito 
so as to satisfy at once her love and her pride. Dis- 
appointment ? Yes, there was no other milder word 
that would teli tiie truth. Perhaps all women had 
to suffer the disappointment of ignorant hopes, if she 
only knew their experience. Still, there had been 
something peculiar in her lot: her relation to her 
father had claimed unusual sacrifices from her hus- 
band. Tito had once 'thought that his love would 
make those saorific'es easy; his love had not been 
great enough for that. She was not justified in re- 
senting a self-delusion. No I resentment must not 
rise: all endurance seemed easy to Bomola mther 
than a state of mimi in which she would admit to 
^herself that Tito acted unworthily. If she had 
felt a new heartache in the solitary hours with her 
father tlirough the last months of his life, it had been 
by no inexcusable fault of her husband^s ; and now — 
it was a hope that wnuhl make its presence felt even 
in the first moments when hei father’s place was 
empty — ^tliore was no longer any importunate claim 
to divide lici from Tito; tlioir young lives would 
flo\v in one current, and their tine marriage would 
begin. 

But the sense of sdinothing like guilt towards her 
&ther in a hope that grow out of his death, gave all 
the rittv force to the anxiety witli which she dwelt 
on the means of fulfilling his supremo wish. Giliat 
piety towards his memory was oil the atonement she 
could make now for a thought that seemed akin 
to joy at his loss. The laborious simple life, pure 
fSrovi vulgar corrupting ambitions, embittered by the 
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firuBtration of the dearest hopes, imprisoned at last 
in total darkness — a long seed-time without a har- 
vest — was at an end now, and all that rc^mainod of it 
besides the tablet in Santo Cibco and the unfinished 
•oomnlentary on Tito’s text, was the (‘olh^otion of 
manuscripts and antiquities, tho firuit of Iialf a cen- 
tury’s toil and frugality. The fulfilniont of lior 
father’s lifelong ambition about this library was a 
sacramental obligation for Bdhiola. 

Tho precious relic was safe from creditors, for 
when tho deficit towards their payment had been 
ascertained, Bernardo d<d Nero, tmiugh he was far 
from being among tho wealthi('st Florentines, had 
advanced the necessary sum of about a tliousand 
florins — a largo sum in those dtiys — accepting a lien ^ 
on the collection as a s(*curity. 

<‘Tho State will repay me,” be had said to Romola, 
making light of the S('rvice, wliioh had really cost 
him some inconvenience. “If the cardinal finds a 
building, as ho seems to say ho will, our Signoria 
may consent to do the rest. I have no children, I 
can afford the risk.” 

But within the last ton days all hopes in the 
Medici had come to an end: and tho famous Modi- 
cean oolleclions in the Via Lftga were themselves 
in danger of dispersion. French agents had already 
begun to sec that such very fine antique as 

Loremso had collected belonged by right to the first 
nation in Europe ; and the Florentine State, which 
had got possession of the Mediccan library, was' 
likely to be glad of a customer for it. With a war 
to recover Pisa hanging over it, and with the ceiv 
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tainty of having to pay large subsidies to the 
French king, the State was likely to prefer money 
to manuscripts. 

To Hoinola these ^^ve political changes had 
gathered their chief interest from their bearijig on 
the fulfilment of her father’s wish. She had been 
brought up in learned seclusion from the interests 
of actual life, and had been accustomed to think of 
heroic deeds and great principles as something anti- 
thetic to the vulgar present, of the Pnyx and the 
Forum as something more worthy of attention than 
the councils of living Florentine men. And now the 
expulsion of the Medici meant little more for her 
than the extinotioii of her best hope about her 
^father’s library. Tho times, she knew, were im- 
pleasant for friends of the Medici, like her godfather 
and Tito : superstitious shopkeepers and the stupid 
rabble were full of suspicions; but her new keen 
interest in public events, in the outbresd^ of war, in 
the issue of tho French king’s visit, in tho changes 
that were likely to happen in the State, was kindled 
solely by tho sense of lovo and duty to her father’s 
memory. All Romola’s ardour had been concentrated 
in her affections. Her sliare in her father’s learned 
pursuits had been t6r her little more than a toil 
which was borne for his sake; and Tito’s aiiy 
briMSit faculty had no attraction for her that 
was not merged in the deeper sympathies that 
long to ydung lovo and trust. Bomola had had 
contact with no mind tliat could stir the larger 
possibilities' of her nature ; they lay folded and 
crushed like embiyonic wings, making no element 
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fn her ocmftoiousneas beyond an occasional vague 
uneasiness. 

But this new personal interest of hers in public 
a&irs had made her care at ^st to understand pre* 
/:4se]^what influence Fra Oirolamo^s preaching was 
hicdy to have on the turn of events. Changes in 
the form of the State were talked of, and all she 
could learn from Tito, whose secretaryship and ser- 
viceable talents carried him into the heart of public 
business, made her only the more eager to fill out 
her lonely day by going to hoar for hcrbelf what it 
was that was just now leading allsFlorence by the 
ears. This morning, for the first time, she had been 
to hear one of the Advent semens in the Duomo. 
When Tito had left her, she bad formed a sudden 
resolution, and after visiting tlie spot where her* 
father was buried in Santa Groce, had walked on to 
the Duomo« The memory of that last scene with 
Dino was still vivid withm her whenever she recalled 
it, but it bad I’oceded beliiud the experience and 
anxieties of her married life. The new sensibilities 
and questions which it liad lialf awakened in her 
were quieted, again by that subjection to her hus- 
band’s mind which is felt by every wife who loves 
her husband with passionate 4evotedness and fiill 
reliance* She remembered the effect of Fra Giro* 
huno’s voice and presence on her as a groundifeft ex-* 
pieoting tiiat his sermon might move her in spite of 
his being a narrow-minded monk. Bntstiie sermon 
did no more than slightlj» deepen her previous im*- 
pression, that this fenatioal preacher of tribulations 
was alter ell a man towards whom it might be pos-* 

- ^ H 
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sible for her to feel personal regard and reverenoe. 
The denunciationB and exhortations simply arrested 
her attention. She fell no terror, no pangs of oon- 
soienoe: it 'vi'as the|roll of distant thunder, that 
seemed grand, but could not shake her. But ^when 
she heard Savonarola invoke martyrdom, she sobbed 
with the rest: she felt herself penetrated with a new 
sensation — a strange sympathy mth something apart 
from all the’ definable interests of her life. It was 
not altogether unlike the thrill which had accom* 
panied certain rare heroic touches in history and 
poetiy ; but thet. resemblance was as that between 
the memoiy of music, and the sense of being pos* 
sessed by actual li^brating harmonies. 

But that transient emotion, strong as it was, 
seemed to lie quite outside the inner chamber and 
sanctuary of her life. She was not thinking of Fra 
Girolamo now ; she was listening anxiously for the 
step of her husband. Diuing these three months of 
their double solitude she had thought of each day as 
an epoch in which their union might begin to bo 
more perfect. She was conscious of being sometimes 
a little too sad or too urgent about w];iat concerned 
her father’s memoiy — a Uttle too critical or coldly 
silent when Tito nai«ated the things that were said 
and done in the world he frequented — a little too 
hasl9f» H stiggesting that by living quite simply as 
her father had done, they might become rich enough 
to pay Beruardo del Nero, and reduce the difficulties 
about the library. It yi<rts not possible that Tito 
could feel so strongly on this last point as she did| 
and it was asking a great deal from him to give up 
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luxturies for which ho really labonred. The next 
time Tito came home she would bo careful to sup- 
press all those promptings that seemed to isolate 
her from him. Bomola was ]^bouiing^ as a loving 
«womA|i must, to subdue her nature to her husband’s. 
The great need of her heart compelled her to strangle, 
with desperate resolution, evoiy rising impulse of 
suspicion, pride, and resentment 5 she felt equal to 
any self-infliction that would ^ve her from ceasing 
to love. That would liave been like the hideous 
nightmare in which the world had seemed to break 
away aU round her, and leave herfret overhanging 
the darkness. Bomola had never distinctly imagined 
such a future for herself; she wns only beginning 
to feel the presence of effort in iliat clinging tiust 
which had once been mere repose. 

She waited and listened long, for Tito had not 
come straight home after leaving Niccol6 Caparra, 
ahd it was more than two hours after the time when 
he was crossing the Ponte Bubaconte that Bomola 
heard the great door of the court turning on its 
hinges, and hastened to the head of the stone stops. 
There was a lamp banging over the stairs, and they 
could see each other distinctly as he ascended. The 
eighteen months had produdOd a more definable 
change in Bomola’s face than in Tito’s ; the expres- 
sion was more subdued, less cold, and more liBe^ch- 
lug, and, as the pink flush overspread her face now, 
in W joy that the long waiting was atsan end, she 
was much lovelier than an the day when Tito had 
first seen her. On that day, any on-looker would 
have said that Bomola’s nature was made to com- 
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imaAf and Tito’a to bend ; yet now Bomola’s month 
was qnivering a little, and there was some timidity 
in her glance. 

He made an eiToit t^ smile, as she said-^ 

My Tito, yon are tired ; it has been a fatitguingi 
day : is it not true ? ” 

Maso was there, and no more was said until tliey 
had crossed the ante-chamber and closed the door 
of the library behind vhem. The wood was burning 
brightly on the great dogs ; that was one welcome 
for Tito, late as he was, and Eomola*s gentle voice 
was another. ' 

He just turned and kissed her when sho took off 
his mantle; then Jie went towards a liigh-batktHl 
chair placed for him near the firo, thiew him^f If into 
^ it, and flung away his cap, saying, not pee\ibhly, 
but in a fatigued tone of remonstrance, os hi^ gave 
a slight shudder — 

“Eomola, I wish you would give up sitting in 
tliis library. Surely our own rooms are pleasanter 
in this cliill weather.” 

Eomola felt hurt. She had never seen I'lto so 
indiflbrent in his manner; he was usually full of 
lively scdicitous attention. And she had tliought 
so much of his retiSun to her after the long day’s 
absence ! Ho must be very weary. 

*U[ Wonder you have forgotten, Tito,” she answered^ 
looking at him anxiously, as if she wanted to read 
an excuse tfor him in the signs of bodily fatigue. 

You know I am making* the catalogue on the new 
plan tliat my father wished for ; you have not time 
to help me, so I must work at it closely.” 
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Tito, instead of moeting Bomola's glance, closed 
his eyes and rubbed his hands over his face and 
liair. He felt he was behaving unlike himself, but 
he would make amends to-fnorrow. The terrible 
*i^osurloction of secret feai-s, which, if Eomola had 
known them, would have alienated her from him 
for evei, caused him to feel an alienation already 
begun between them — catisod him to feel a certain 
lepulmon towards a woman Irom whose mind he 
was in danger. The feeling had taken hold of him 
unawares, and ho war vexed with himself foi behav- 
g .u U)JB new cold way to her. He could not 
►ruaenly command any affectionate looks or words ; 
he could only oxerl himself to sefy what might serve 
as at esLcuse, ^ 

*^‘1 am not well, Eomola; yon must not be sur- 
pnHed if I am peevish.” 

Ah, you have had so much to tiro yon to-day,” 
said Eomola, kneeling down close to him, and laying 
her arm on his chest while she x>ut his hair back 
caiessingly. 

Suddenly she diew her arm away with a start, 
and a gaze of alarmed inquiry. 

have you got under your tunic, Tito? 
Something as hard as iron.” 

“ It is iron — it is chain-armour,” he said at onoo. 
He 'Was prepared for the siiTi>rise and the q^eS^ion, 
and he spoke quietly, as of something that he was 
not hurried to explain. * 

There was some unexpected danger to-day, 
then?” said Eomola, in a tone of oonjeoture. “ You 
liad i^lapt to you for the {sooessiou?’’ 
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No 5 it is my own. I nhall be obliged to wear 
it constantly, for somft time.” 

What is it that threatens yon, my Tito?” said 
Bomola, looking terri^d, and clinging to him again. 

Every one is threatened in these times, ilho is 
not a rabid enemy of the Medici. Don’t look dis- 
tressed, my Bomola — ^tbis armour will make me safe 
against oovert attacks.” 

Tito put his hand on her neck and smiled. This 
little dialogue about the armour had broken through 
the new crust, and made a channel for the sweet 
habit of kindness. 

^‘But my god&ther, then,” said Bomola; “is not 
he, too, in danger?^ And he takes no precautions — 
.ought he not? since he must surely be in more 
danger than you, who have so little influence com- 
pared with him.” 

“ It is just because I am less important that I am 
in more danger,” said Tito, readily. “I am sus- 
pected constantly of being an envoy. And men like 
Messer Bpmardo are protected by their position and 
their extensive family connections, which spread 
among aU parties, while I am a Greek that nobody 
would avenge.” 

“But, Tito, is it a?ear of some particular person, 
or only a vague sense of danger, that has made you 
thixS: of wearing this?” Bomola was unable to 
repel the idea of a degrading fear in Tito, which 
mingled itself with her anxiety. 

“I have had special tiireats,” said Tito, “but 1 
must beg you to be silent on the subject, my 
Bomola. I shall consider that you have fardken 
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my oonfidenco^ if yon mention it to your god* 
father.’’ 

^'Afisuredly I will not mention it,” said Romola, 
bluBhing, ^^if you wish it €o be a seoret. But, 
Mearcftit Tito,” she added, after a moment’s pause, 
in a tone of loving anxiety, it will make you very 
wretched.” 

“What will make me wretched?” he said, with a 
scarcely perceptible movement across his face, as 
from some darting sensation. 

“This fear — this heavy armour. I can’t help 
shuddering as I feel it under Ay arm. I could 
fancy it a story of enchantment — that some malig- 
nant fiend had changed your n^enbitive human skin 
into a hard shell. It seems so unlike my bright^ 
light-hearted Tito!” 

“Then you would rather have your husband 
exposed to danger, when he leaves you?” said Tito, 
smiling. “ If you don’t mind my being poniarded 
or shot, why need I mind? I will give up the 
armour— shall I?” 

“No, Tito, no. I am fanciful. Do not heed what 
X have said. But such crimes are surely not c6m- 
mon in Florence ? I have always heard my &ther 
and godfether say so. Hav^they become frequent 
latdy?” 

“It is not unlikely they will become tretfaent, 
with the bitter hatreds that are being bred contin» 
uaHy.” • 

Bomola was silent a few moments. She shrank 
from insisting farther on the subject of the armour. 
She triad ^ shake it o£ 
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^^Tell me what has Happened tcMiay ahe aaid, in 
a cheerfiil tone. “ Haa all gone ofiF well ?’* 

Excellently welL Firat of all, the rain came 
and put an end to Luca Oorsini’s oration, which 
nobody wanted to hear, and a ready-iongued |^on-* 
age — some eay it was Gaddi, some say it was Me^ 
lema, but really it was done so quickly no one knows 
who it was — ^had the honour of giving the Cristianis- 
simo the briefest possible welcome in bad French.** 

“ Tito, it was you, I know,*’ said Bomola, smiling 
brightly, and kissing him. '^How is it you never 
care about claiming anything ? And after that ? ** 

Oh I after that, there was a shower of armour and 
jewels, and trapping, such as you saw at the last 
^Florentine giostra^ only a great deal more of them. 
There was strutting, and prancing, and confusion, 
and scrambling, and the people shouted, and the 
Gristianissimo smiled from ear to ear. And after 
that thoro was a great deal of flattery, and eating, 
^ and play. I was at Tomabuoni’s. I will tell you 
about it to-morrow.** 

^ Yos, dearest, never mind now. But is there any 
more hope that things will end peaceably for flor- 
enoe, tlmt the Bepublio will not gCt into fresh 
troubles?” 

Tito gave a shrug. “ Florence will have no peaoe 
but trhSt it pays well for ; that is clear,” 

Bomola’s free saddened, but she checked herltolf, 
and said, olfberfully, You would not guess where X 
went to<Hiay, Tito. I went to the Buomo, to hOar 
Fra Girolamo ” 

Tito looked startled} he had immedia^Iy thought 
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of BaldasBarre^fl entrance into the Diiomo ; but Bom* 
ola gave bis look another meaning. 

**Tou are surprised, are you not? It was a 
sudden thought. I want % know all about the 
* publA) affairs now, and 1 determined to hear for 
myself what the Frate promised the people about 
this French invasion.” 

“Well, and what did you think of the prophet?” 

“He certainly has a very' mysterious power, that 
man. A great deal of his sermon was wliat I 
expected; but once I was strangely moved — I 
sobbed with the rest.” * 

“Take care, Eomola,” said Tito, playfully, feel- 
ing relieved that she had said *no thing about Bal- 
dassarre; “you have a touch of fanaticism in 
you. I shall have you seeing visions, like your 
htother.’’ 

“ No ; it was the same with every one else. He 
carried them all with him ; unless it were that gross 
Dolfi) Spmi, whom I saw there making grimaces.^ 
There was even a wretcheddooking man, with a rope 
round his neck — an escaped prisoner, I should tliink, 
who had run in for shelter — a very wild-eyed bid 
man : I saw him with great tears rolling down his 
cheeks, as he looked and listened quite eagerly.” 

There was a slight pause before Tito spoke. 

“ I saw the man,” he said, — “ the prisoned f was 
outside the Duomo with Lorenzo Tomabuoni when 
he ran in. He had escaped from a Fftnoh soldier. 
Did you see him when you came out ? ” 

“No, he went out with our good old Piero di 
.Oosimo.i>|^ I saw Piero come in and out off his topei 
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and take him oat of the churoh. Bat you want test, 
Tito? Ton feel iU?" 

“Tea” aaid Tito, rising. The horrible sense that 
he must live in oontiitial dread of what Baldassarre 
had said or done pressed npon him like d cold* 
weight. 
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THE PAINTED EECOBD. 

Four days later, Eomola was on her way to the 
house of Piero di Cosimo, in 'tlio Via Gualfonda. 
Some of tlxe streets through which she had to pass 
were lined with Frenchmen who were gazing af 
Florence, and with Florentines who were gazing at 
the French, and the gaze was not on either side 
entirely friendly and admiring. The first nation in 
Europe, of necessity finding itself, when out of its 
own countiy, in the presence of general inferiority, 
naturally assumed an air of conscious pre-eminence ; 
and the Florentines, who had taken such pains to 
play the host amiably, wore getting into the worst 
humour with their too superidt guests. 

For after the first smiling compliments and festiv- 
ities were over — ^after wondrous Mysteries Vitk un- 
rivalled machinery of floating clouds and angels had 
been presented in churches — ^after th# royal guest 
had honoured FlorentinS dames with much of his 
Most Christian ogling at balls and suppers, and 
business. had begun to be talked of— it appeared 
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that the new Clidrlemagne regarded Florence as a 
conquered city, inasmuch as he had entered it with 
his lance in rest, talked of leaving his viceroy be- 
hind him, and had tbuughts of bringing back the 
Medici. Singular logic Ihis appeared to be (fe the 
part of an elect instrument of God 1 since the policy 
of Piero do’ Medici, disowned by the people, had 
been the only offence of Floience against the ma- 
josty of Prance. Ani Florence was determined not 
to submit. The determination was being expressed 
very strongly in consultations of citizens inside the 
Old Palace, and it was beginning to show itself on 
the broad flags of the streets and piazza wherever 
there was an opp<ti*tuniiy of flouting an insolent 
Frenchman. Under these oiicnmstances the streets 
wore not altogether a pleasant promenade for well- 
born women; but Romola, shrouded in her black 
veil and mantle, and with old Maso by her side, felt 
seoure enough from impertinent observation. 

And she was impatient to visit Piero di Oosimo« 
A copy of her father’s portrait as (Edipus, which he 
had long ago undertaken to make for her, was not 
yet finished ; and Piero was so uncertain in his work 
-HBometimes, when the demand was not peremptory, 
laying aside a picture W months ; sometimes thrust- 
ing it into a comer or coffer, where it was likely to 
be iritoAy forgotten — ^that she felt it necessary to 
Hfuteh over his progress. She was a fevourite with 
the painter, *and he was inclined to fulfil any wish 
of hers, but no genersd indlination could be tamsted 
lUEi n safeguard against his sudden whims. He hflbd 
i/M her the week before that the piotoe ivould 
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iiapB be finisLed by this time; and Romola was 
nervously anxious to have in her possession a copy 
of the only portrait existing of her father in the days 
of his blindness, lest liis image should grow dim in 
•her irind. The sense of defect in her devotedness 
to him made her cling with all tho force of compunc- 
tion as wcU as afiTeotion to the duties of memory. 
Love does not aim simply at tho conscious good of 
the beloved object : it is not siltisfied without perfect 
loyalty of heart ; it aims at its own completeness. 

Bomola, by special favour, was allowed to intrude 
upon the painter witliout previdtos notice. She 
lifted the iron slide and called Piero in a flute-like 
tone, as the little maiden with the eggs had done in 
Tito’s prosenco. Piero was quick in answering, but 
when he opened the door he accounted for his quick* 
ness in a manner that was not complimentary. 

Ah, Madonna Romola, is it you? I bought my 
eggs were come ; I wanted them.” 

I have brought you something better than hard 
eggS) Piero. Maso has got a little basket full of 
oakes and confetti for you,” said Romola, smiling, as 
she put back her veiL She took the basket fh»m 
MSso, and stepping into the house, said — 

I know you like these things when you can have 
them without trouble. Confess you do.” 

^^Yes, when they come to me as easily as the 
light does,” said Piero, folding his arms and looking 
dbWH at the sweetmeats as Romola uncovered them 
and glanced at him archly. “And they oro oome 
along with tho light now,” ho added, lifting his eyes 
tb her fyuCfb and hair with a painter’s admiration, as 
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her hood, dragged by the weight of her veil, fell 
backward* 

‘‘But I know what the sweetmeats ore for,” he 
went on; “they are |:p stop my mouth while you 
scold me. Well, go on into the next room, ax^ you 
will see I’ve done something to the picture since you 
saw it, though it’s not finished yet. But I didn’t 
promise, you know: I take care not to promise; 

* Chi promette e non mantiene 
L'amrna sua non va mai hene.' *’ 

The door opening on the wild garden was closed 
now, and the painter was at work. Not at Bomola’s 
picture, however, yhat was standing on the floor, 
propped against the wall, and Piero stooped to lift 
«It, that he might carry it into the proper light. But 
in lifting away this picture, he had disclosed another 
— the oil-sketch of Tito, to which he had made an 
important addition within the last few days* It was 
so much smaller than the other picture, that it stood 
far within it, and Piero, apt to forget where he had 
placed anything, was not aware of what he had re* 
veoled as, peering at some detail in the painting 
which he held in his liands, he went to place it 
on an easel. But Bc^mola exclaimed, flushing with 
astonishment — 

“yhatisTitoI” 

Piero looked round, and gave a silent shrug. He 
was vexed ef; his own forgetfulness. 

She was still looking at the sketch in astonish- 
ment ; but presently she turned towards the painter, 
end said with puzaled alarm — 
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What a strange pioture I When did you paint 
it ? What does it mean ? ” 

A mere fancy of mine,” said Piero, lifting off his 
skull-oap, scratching his head^ and making the usual 
•giimi^ by which ho avoided the betrayal of any 
feeling. I wanted a handsome young fac^o for it, 
and your husband’s was just the thing.” 

He went forward, stooped down to the picture, 
and lifting it away with its back to Romola, pre- 
tended to be giving it a passing examination, be- 
fore putting it aside as a thing not good enough to 
show* • 

But Bomola, who had the fact of the armour in 
her mind, and was penetrated by this strange coin- 
cidence of things which associated Tito with the idea 
of fear, went to his elbow and said — • 

Don’t put it away; let me look again* That 
man with the rope round his neck — I saw him — I 
saw you come to him in the Duomo. What was it 
that made you put him into a picture with Tito?” 

Piero saw no better resource than to tell part of 
the truth* 

It was a mere accident* The man was running 
away-^running up the steps, and caught hold of 
your husband : I suppose he had stumbled. 1 hap- 
pened to be there, and saw it, and I thought the 
savageolooking old fellow was a good subjest* JBut 
if a worth nothing — it's only a freakish daub of 
mine*” Piero ended contemptuously, pioving the 
sketch away with an air »f decision, and putting it 
on a high shelf* Come and look afthe (Edipus.” 
fie had shown a little too mnoh anxiety in putting 
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lihd sketoh out of her sight, and had produced 
very impression he had sought to prevent — that 
there was really sometliing unpleasant, something 
disadvantageouH to T^to, in the oiroumstanoes out 
of wliich the picture arose. But this impij^SBion^ 
silenced her: her pride and delicacy shrank from 
questioning furtlier, where questions might seem to 
imply that she could entertain even a slight suspi- 
cion against her husband. She merely said, in as 
quiet a tone as she could — 

He was a strange piteous-looking man, that piis* 
oner. Do you krow anytliing more of him ? ” 

“ No more : I showed him the way to the hospital, 
that’s alL See, now^ the face of (Edipus is pretty 
nearly finished ; tell mo what you think of it” 

Bomola now gave her whole attention to her 
fiither’s portrait, standing in long silence before it. 

‘'Ah,” she said at last, "you have done whatil 
wanted. You have given it more of the listening 
look. My good Piero” — she turned towards him 
with bright moist eyes — "I am very grateful to 
you.” 

^"Now that’s wlrnt I oan’t bear in you women,” 
said Piero, turning impatiently, and kicking asido 
the objects that litterod the floor~"you are always 
pouring out feelings where there’s no call for them. 
Wliy should you be grateful to me for a picture yon 
pay me for, especially when I make you wait for iti 
And if I print a picture, I suppose it’s tor my own 
pleasure and credit to painf^* it well, eh? Are yon to ^ 
thank a man tot not being a rogue or a noodle? Zt’a 
enough if he himself thanks Messer Domeneddio,^ who 
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women think waUs are held together with honey.” 

*<Tou oraety Piero 1 I forgot how snappieh you 
are^ Here, put this nice sweetmeat in your mouth,” 
*8aid Bomola, smiling through her tears, and taking 
something very crisp and sweet firom the little basket. 

Piero accepted it very much as that proverbial 
bear that dreams of pears mi^ht accept an exceed- 
ingly mellow swan-egg” — really liking the gift, 
but accustomed to have his pleasures and pains con- 
oeoled under a shaggy coat 

^^Ifs good, Madonna Antigone, ^ said Piero, put- 
ting his fingers in the basket for another. He had 
eaten nothing but hard eggs for a* fortnight. Romola 
stood opposite him, feeling her new anxiety sus-^ 
pended for a little while by the sight of this naive 
enjoyment. 

^‘Good-bye, Piero,” she said, presently, setting 
down the basket. I promise not to tliank you if 
you finish the portrait soon and welL 1 will tell 
you, you were bound to do it for your own credit.” 

Good,” said Piero, onrtly, helping her with much 
deftness to fold her mantle and veil round her. 

Vm glad she asked no more questions about that 
$ketoh,” he thought, when h^had closed the door 
behind her. “I should be sorry for her to guess 
that I thought her fine husband a good modi^l for a 
coward. But I made light of it ; she’ll not think of 
it again.*' • 

Ml* Piero was too sanguine* as open-hearted men are 
apt to be when they attempt a little clever simula- 
tioi). ^e thought of the picture pressed more and 
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more on Romola as she walked homeward* She 
could not help putting together the two facts of the 
ohain-aimour and the encounter mentioned by Piero 
between her husband and the prisoner, which had 
happened on the morning of the day when tke ar- * 
mour was adopted* That look of terror which the 
painter had given Tito, had he seen it? What 
could it all mean? 

<^It means notliing,*’ she tried to assure hers6l£ 
It was a mere coincidence. Shall I ask Tito about 
it?” Her mind said at last, “No: I will not ques- 
tion him about anything ho did not tell me sponta- 
neously. It is an offence against the trust I owe 
him.” H(t heart sdid, “ I dare not ask hinu” 

, There was a terrible flaw in the trust : she was 
afraid of any hasty movement, as men are who hold 
something precious and want to believe that it is 
not biokon. 
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A MOMENT OP TRIUMPH. 

**TiiR old follow has vanished; went on towards 
Arezzo the next morning; not»Ukiiig the smell of 
the h^ench, I siippose, after being their prisoner. I 
went to the hospital 1o inquire after him ; I wanted 
to know if tliose broth-making monks ^had found out 
whether he was in his right mind or not. However, 
they said he showed no signs of iiiadness — only took 
no notice of questions, and seemed to be planting 
a vine twenty miles oft. Ho was a mysterious old 
tiger. I sliould have Uked to know sometliing more 
about him.” 

It was in Nello’s shop that Piero di Oosimo was 
speaking, on thq twenty-fouilSi of November, just a 
week after the entrance of the French, There was a 
party of six or seven assembled at the rath6]i0\initsual 
hour of three in the afternoon ; for it was a day on 
which all Florence was excited by tLeaprospeot of 
some decisive political ev^nt. Every lounging-place 
was full, and every shopkeeper who liad no wife or 
deputy to leave in charge, stood Bft his door with bis 
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thumbs in his belt ; while the streets were constantly 
sprinHed with artisans pausing or passing la2d]y like 
floating splinteiB, leady to rush forward impetuously 
if any object attracted tfaem. 

Nello had been thrumming the lute as he half sat 
on the board against the shop-window, and kept an 
outlook towards the piazza* 

Ah/’ he said, laying down the lute, with emphasis, 
I would not for a golcl flonn have missed that sight 
of the French soldiers waddlmg in their broad shoes 
after thoir runaway prisoners ! That comes of leav- 
ing my shop to ^ shave magnificent chins. It is 
always so : if ever I quit this navel of the earth 
something takes tlfO opportunity of happening m 
my piazza.” 

Yes, you ought to have been there,” said Piero, 
in his biting way, ‘‘just to see your favourite Greek 
look as ihghtcned as if Satanasso had laid hold of 
him. I like to see your ready -smiling Messeri 
caught in a sudden wind and obliged to show their 
lining in spite of themselves. Wliat colour do you 
think a man’s liver is, who looks like a bleached 
deor as soon as a chance stranger lays hold of him 
suddenly ? ” 

‘‘Piero, keep that ^negar of thine as sauce to 
thine own eggs! What is it against my bd sm* 
dto*th^t he looked startled when he felt a pair 
of claws upon him and saw an unchained mad- 
man at his'elbow? Your scholar is not like those 
beastly Swiss apd GermanI, whose heads are only fit 
for battering-rams, and who have such large appetites 
that they flunk nothing of tsking a oannon-bedl befim 
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hreak&st. We Florentines count some other quali- 
ties in a man besides that vulp;ar stuff called bTavoiy^ 
which is to be got by hiring dunderheads at so much 
per dozen* I tell you, as soq|i as men found out tlxat 
they«had more brains than oxen, they set the oxen 
to draw for them ; and when we Florentines found 
out that we had more brains than other men wo set 
them to fight for us.” 

“ Treason, Nello 1 ” a voice called out from the 
inner sanctum ; that is not the doctrine of the 
State. Florence is grinding its weapons ; and the 
last well -authenticated vision ftinounced by the 
Frate was Mais standing on the Palazzo Vec'cliio 
with his arm on the shoulder of San Qiovanni 
Battista, who was ofi&ring him a piece of honey- 
comb.” * 

It is well, Francesco,” said Nellq. Florence 
has a few thicker skulls that may do to bombard 
Pisa with ; there will still be the finer spirits left at 
home to do the thinking and the shaving. And as 
for our Piero here, if he makes such a point of 
valour, let him cany his biggest brush for a weapon 
and his palette for a shield, and challenge the 
widest-mouthed Swiss he can see in the Prato to 
a single combat” ^ 

VOf Nello,” growled Piero, “ thy tongue runs on 
as usual, like a mill when the Amo’s full-^wlsather 
there’s grist or not.” 

“Excellent grist, I tell thee. For it^Would be as 
reasonable to expect a frizzled painter like thee to 
be fond of getting a javelin inside thee as to ex- 
peot a xnm whose wits have been sharpened on the 
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claBBios to like having his handBome face clawed by 
a wild beast.” 

“ There you go, supposing you’ll gel people to put 
their legs into a sack because you call it a pair of 
hosen,” said Piero. “Who said anything about a 
wild beast, or about an unarmed man rushing on 
battle ? Fighting is a trade, and it’s not my trade. 
I should bo a fool to run after danger, but I could 
face it if it came to me.” 

“ How is it you’re so afraid of the thunder, then, 
my Piero?” said Nolle, determined to chase down 
tlie accuser. “ YeJu ought to be able to understand 
why one man is sliaken by a thing that seems a 
trifle to others— you •wlio hide yourself with the rats 
as soon as a storm comes on.” 

“ That is because 1 have a particular sensibility to 
loud sounds ; it has nothing to do with my courage 
or my conscience,” 

“Well, and Tito Melema may have a peculiar 
sensibility to being laid hold of unexpectedly by 
prisoners wlio have run away from French soldiers. 
Men are bom with antij>athies ; I myself can’t abide 
the’ smell of mint. Tito was bom with an antipathy 
to old prisoners who stumble and clntch. Ecoo I” 

There was a generaf laugh at Nello’s defence, and 
it was clear that Piero’s disinclination towards Tito 
was Hot iharocl by the company. The painter, with 
his undecipherable grimace, took the tow from his 
soarsella ancF stuffed his oars in indignant contempt, 
while Nello wenf on triumphantly — 

“No, my Piero, I can’t afford to have my bel 
erudtto decried \ and Florence can’t affi»rd it either. 
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with her soholars moulting off her at the early age 
of forty. Our Phoenix Pico just gone straight to 
Paradise, as the Frate has informed us ; and the in- 
oomparable Poliziano, not tvjp months since, gone to 

► ierell, well, let us hope he is not gone to the 

eminent scholars in the Malebolge." 

*^By the way,” said Francesco Cei, “have you 
heard that Camilla Bucellai has outdone the Frate 
in her prophecies ? She prof^hesiod two years ago 
that Pico would die in the time of lilies. He has 
died in STovember. ‘Not at all the time of lilies,* 
said the soomers. ‘ Go to I * sayssCamilla ; ‘ it is the 
lilies of France I meant, and it seems to me they are 
close enough under your nostrils/ I say, ‘Euge, 
Camilla!’ If the Frate can prove that any one of 
his visions has been as well fulfilled, I'll declare my- 
self a Piagnone to-morrow.” 

“ You are something too flippant about the Frate, 
Francesoo,” said Pietro Cennini, the scholarly. “ We 
are all indebted to him in these weeks for preaching 
peace and quietness, and the laying aside of party 
quarrels. They are men of small discernment who 
would be glad to see the people slipping the Frate’s 
leash just now. And if the Most Christian King is 
obstinate about the treaty to-day, and will not sign 
what is figiir and honourable to Florence, Fra Girolamo 
is the man we must trust in to bring him tp reipson.” 

“ You speak truth, Messer Pietro,” said Nello ; 
“the Frate is one of the firmest i}ails Florence has 
to hang on — at least, that is the opinion of the most 
respectable chins I have the honouf of shaving* But 
young Messer Nicool6 was saying here the other 
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momiiig-»^d doubtless Francesco means the same 
thing — ^thero is as wonderful a power of stretching in 
tlie meaning of visions as in Dido’s buU’s hide. It 
seems to me a drean^ may mean whatever comes 
after it. As our Franco Sacchetti says, a VKoman * 
dreams over-night of a serpent biting her, breaks a 
drinking-oup the next day, and cries out, * Look you, 

I thought sometliing would happen — it’s plain now 
what the serpent meaht.’ ” 

But tlie Frate’s visions are not of that sort,” said 
Oronaca. “He not only says what will happen — 
that the Church «>vill be scourged and renovated, 
and the heatliens converted — ^he says it shall happen 
quickly. He is no olippery pretender who provides 
loopholes for himself, he is——” 

^ “What is this? what is this?” exclaimed Nello, 
jumping off the board, and putting his head out at 
the door. “Here are people streaming into the 
piassza, and shouting. Something must have hap- 
pened in the Yia Larga. Aha I ” he burst forth with 
delighted astonishment, stopping out laughing and 
waving his cap. 

All the rest of the company hastened to the doon 
News from the Via Larga was just what they had 
been waiting for. But if the news had come into 
the piazza, they were not a little surprised at the 
form of i4e advent. Carried above the shoulders of 
the people, on a bench apparently snatched up in 
the street, sat Tito Molema, in smiling amusement 
at the compulsion he was under. His cap had slip- 
ped off his head| and hung by tlie beochetto which 
was wound loos^y round his neck ; and as he saw 
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thd group at NelWa door ho lifted up Ins fingers in 
beckoning recognition. Tho next minuto he had 
leaped from the bench on to a cart filled with bales, 
that stood in the broad sp%oe between the Baptis* 
teiysand tho stops of tho Duomo, while the people 
swarmed round him with the noisy eagomoss of 
potdtiy expecting to be fed. But there was si- 
lence when he began to speak in his oleor mellow 
voice — ^ 

“ Citizens of Florence I I have no warrant to tell 
the news ox(‘ept your will But the news is good, 
and will harm no man in the tilling. The Most 
Christian King is signing a treaty that is honourable 
to Florence. But you owe it t^voLO of your citizens, 
who spoke a word worthy of the ancient Romans — 
you owe it to Piero Capponi 1 * 

Immediately there was a roar of voices. 

“Capponi! Capponi! What said our Piero?” 
“Ah! he wouldn’t stand being sent from Herod to 
Pilate!” “We knew Piero!” “Orsi)/ Toll us, 
what did he say?” 

When the roar of insistance had subsided a little, 
Tito began again — 

“ The Most Christian King demanded a little too 
much — ^was obstinate — said^rt last, ‘I shall order 
my txumpets to sound.’ Then, Florentine citizens ! 
your Piero Capponi, speaking with tho •^ico of a 
free city, said, ‘ If you sound your trumpets, we will 
ring our bells 1 ’ He snatched the copy of the dis- 
honouring conditions from tho hands of the secre- 
taiy, tore it in pieces^ and turned & leave the royal 
presence” 
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Again there were loud shouts— and again impa* 
tient demands for more. 

“ Thon, Florentines, the high majesty of France 
felt, perhaps for the %st time, all the majesty of a 
free city. And the Most Christian King himself * 
hastened from his place to call Piero Gapponi back. 
The great s})irit of your Florentine city did its work 
by a great word, without need of the great actions 
that lay ready beliinh it. And the Ring has con* 
sented to sign the treaty, which preserves the hon* 
our, as well as the safety, of Florence. The banner 
of France will flctet over every Florentine galley in 
sign of amity and common privilege, but above that 
banner will be written the word ‘ Liberty 1 ’ 

^^That is all the news I have to tell; is it not 
hnough? — since it is for the glory of every one 
of you, citizens of Florence, that yon have a fellow- 
citizen who knows how to speak your will” 

As the shouts rose again, Tito looked round with 
inward amusoment at the various crowd, each of 
whom was elated with the notion that Piero Cap- 
poni had somehow represented him — that he was 
the mind of which Gapponi was the mouthpiece. 
He enjoyed the humour of the incident, which bad 
suddenly transformed him, an alien, and a friend of 
the Medici, into an orator who tickled the ears of 
the people blatant for some unknown good which 
they called liberty. He felt quite glad tliat he had 
been laid hold of and hurried along by the orov^d as 
he was coming out of the palace in the Via Large 
with a commismon to the Signoria. It was very 
easy, very pleasant, this exercise of speaking to the 
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general satisfaction : a man who knew how to per- 
suade need never be in danger from any party ; he 
could convince each that he was feigning with all 
the others* The gestures faces of weavers and 
• dyera were certainly amusing when looked at from 
above in this way. 

Tito was beginning to get easier in his armour^ 
and at this moment was quite nnconsoious of it. 
He stood with one hand holdfhg his recovered cap, 
and with the other at liis belt, the light of a com- 
placent smile in his long lustrous eyes, as he made 
a parting reverence to his audience, before springing 
down from the bales — when suddenly his glance 
met that of a man who liad noA at all the amusing 
aspect of the exulting weavers, dyers, and wool- 
carders. The face of this man was clean-shaveiij 
his hair close-clipped, and he wore a decent felt 
hat. A single glance would hardly have sufficed 
to assure any one but Tito that tliis was the fiw5e 
of the escaped prisoner who had laid hold of him 
on the steps. But to Tito it came not simply as 
the faoo of the escaped prisoner, but as a face with 
which he hod been familiar long years before. 

It seemed all compressed into a second — the sight 
of Baldassarre looking at hSh, the sensation shoot- 
ing through him like a fiery arrow, and the act of 
leaping from the cart. He would have leaped down * 
in the same instant, whether he had seen Baldas- 
aarre or not, for he was in a hurry to ba gone to the 
Palazzo Yecohio ; this time he had not betrayed him* 
self by look or movement, and he said inwardly that 
he should not be taken by surprise again ; he should 
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be prepared to see this face rise up continually lik^ 
the intermittent blotch that comes in diseased vision. 
But this reappearance of Jialdassarre so much more 
in liis own likeness tightened tlie pressure of dread** 
the idea of his madness lost its likelihood now he* 
was shaven and clad like a decent though poor 
citizen. Certainly, there was a great change in 
his face ; but how could it be otherwise ? And yet^ 
if he were perfectly^ sane — ^in possession of all his 
powers and all his learning, why was he lingering 
in this way before making known his identity? It 
must be for the SAke of making his scheme of ven- 
geance more complete. But ho did linger : tliat at 
least gave an opportunity for flight. And Tito 
began to think that flight was his only resource. 

But while he, with his back turned on the Piazza 
del Duomo, had lost the recollection of the new part 
he had been playing, and was no longer thinking of 
the many things which a ready brain and tongue 
made easy, but of a few things wliioh destiny had 
somehow made veiy difficult, the enthusiasm which 
he had fed contemptuously was creating a scene in 
that piazza in grand contrast with the inward drama 
of selfoentred fear which he had carried away from it* 

The crowd, on TitS^s disappearance, had begun 
to turn their frees towards the outlets of the piazza 
in the direction of the Via Larga, when the sight 
of mazzieriy or maoe-boarors, entering from the Via 
de* MarteUi/^announoed the approach of dignitarfrs* 
They must be the syndics, commissioners charged 
with the effecting of the treaty ; the treaty must be 
already signedi and they had come away from the 
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royal presanoe. Piero Capponi was coming — the 
brave heart that had known how to speak for Flor- 
ence* The efi&ot on the crowd was remarkable; 
they parted with softening, ^dropping voices, sub- 
• siding into silence, — and the silence became so per- 
fect that the tread of the syndics on the broad pave- 
ment, and the rustle of their black silk garments, 
could be heard, like rain in the night* There wore 
.four of them ; but it was not tlfe two learned doctors 
of law, Messer Guidantonio Vespucci and Messer 
Domenico Bonsi, that the crowd waited for ; it was 
not Francesco Valori, popular as Ae Lad become in 
these late days. The moment belonged to another 
man, of firm presence, as little •inclined to humour 
the people as to humour any other unreasonable 
claimants — ^loving order, like one who by force of 
fortune had been made a merchant, and by force of 
nature had become a soldier* It was not till he was 
seen at the entrance of the piazza tliat the silence 
was broken, and then one loud shout of Capponi, 
Oapponi I Well done, Capponi 1 ” rang through the 
piaz 2 sa* 

The simple, resolute man looked round liim with 
grave joy* His fellow -oitizens gave him a great 
ftmeial two years later, wheR he had died in fight ; 
there wore torches carried by all the magistracy, and 
torches again, and trains of banners. Buteit is not < 
ktiown tl^t he felt any joy in the oration that was 
d^vered in his praise, as the bauner% waved over 
bis bier* Let us be glad that he got some t h a nk s 
and praise while he lived. * 
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THE JLVENaER’S SECRET. 

«• 

It web the first time that Baldassaire had been in 
the Piazza del Duocno since his escape. He had 
a strong desire to hear the remarkable monk preach 
again, but he had shrunk ftom reappearing in the 
same spot where he had been seen half naked, with 
neglected hiir, with a rope round his neck— -in tlio 
same spot where he had been called a madman. 
The feeling, in its freshness, was too strong to bo 
OYeroome bj any trust he had in the change he had 
made in his appearance ; for when the words same 
madman^ surely , liad flUlen from Tito’s lips, it was 
not their baseness and cruelty only that had made 
their viper sting — ^it wSk Baldassarro’s instantaneous 
bitter consoiousness that he might be unable to 
prove tho words false. Along with the passionate 
desire for vengeance which possessed him had arisen 
the keen setyae that his power of achieving the ve^-^ 
geance was doubtful It was as if Tito had been 
helped by some^diaboHoal prompter, who had whis- 
pered Baldassane’s saddest secret in the traitor’s ear* 
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Ha was not mad ; for he carried within him that pit- 
eons stamp of sanity, the clear consciotiBnesB of shat- 
tered faculties; he measured his own feebleness. 
With the &st movement of vindictive rage awoko 
, a vague caution, like that of a wild beast that is 
fierce but feeble — or like that of an insect whose 
little fragment of earth has given way, and made 
it pause in a palsy of distrust. It was this distrust, 
this determination to take no stfip which might betray 
anything concerning himself, that had made Baldas- 
sarre reject Piero di Cosimo’s friendly advances. 

He bad been equally cautious a%the hospital, only 
telling, in answer to the questions of the bretliren 
there, that he had been made»a ] prisoner by the 
French on his way from Genoa. But his age, and 
the indications in his speech and manner that hd 
was of a different class from the ordinary mendicants 
and poor travellers who were entertained in tho 
hospital, had induced the monks to offer him extra 
charity ; a coarse wooUen tunic to protect him from 
the cold, a pair of peasant’s shoes, and a few dmari, 
smallest of Florentine coins, to help liim on his way. 
He had gone on the road to Arezsso early in the 
morning ; but he had paused at tho first little town, 
and had used a couple of hitu danari to get himself 
shaved, and to have his circle of hair clipped short, 
in his former fashion. The barber there had a little < 
hand-mirror of bright steel ; it was a long while, 
it was years, since Baldassarro had locked at him- 
seli^ and now, as his eyes fell on tliat hand-mirror, a 
new thought shot through his minS. Was he so 
ifiw^ed that Tito really did not know him?” The 
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thought was suoh a sudden arrest of impetuotui 
currents, that it was a painful shock to him; his 
band shook like a leaf, as ho put away the barbells 
arm and asked for the mirror. He wished to see 
himself before he was shaved The barber, noticing 
his tromulousness, held the mirror for him. 

No, he was not so changed as that. He bim^ 
self had known the wrinkles as they had been 
three years ago ; they were only deeper now : there 
was the same rough, clumsy skin, making little 
superficial bosses on the brow, hke so many cipher^ 
marks ; the skin, was only yellower, only looked 
more like a lifeless rind That shaggy white beard 
— it was no disguise^ to eyes tliat had looked closely 
at him for sixteen years — to eyes that onght to have 
ftc‘arohcd for him with the expectation of finding him 
changed, as men searclx for the beloved among the 
bodies cast up by the waters. There was something 
different in his glance, but it was a difference that 
should only have made tho recognition of him the 
more startling; for is not a known voice all the 
more thrilling when it is heard as a cry? But the 
doubt was folly; he had felt that Tito know him. 
He put out his hand and pushed the mirror away. 
The strong currents wa e rushing on again, and the 
energies of hatred and vengeance were active once 
^rnore. ^ 

He went back on tho way towards Florence again^ 
but he did npt wish to enter the city till dusk ; so he 
tunied aside firom the hig^oad, and sat down by 
a little pool shadowed on one side by alder-bushea 
still sprinkled with yellow leaves* It was a oalia 
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November day, and he no sooner saw the pool than 
he thought its still surface might be a mirror for 
him. He wanted to contemplate liimsolf slowly, as 
he had not dared to do in theeprosenoe of the barber, 
* He stH; down on the edge of the pool, and bent for- 
ward to look earnestly at the image of himself. 

Was there something wandering and imbecile in 
his faoe-^something like what he fblt in his mind ? 

Not now 5 not when he was examining himself with 
a look of eager inquiry : on the contrary, there was 
an intense purpose in his eyes. But at other times? 
Yea, it must be so : in the long llburs when he had 
the vague aching of an unromombered past within 
him — when he seemed to sit ^In dark loneliness, 
visited by whispers which died out mockingly as 
he strained his oar after thorn, and by forms that 
seemed to approach him and float away as ho thrust 
out his hand to grasp them— in those boutS) doubt- 
less, there must be continual fhistration and amaze- 
ment in' his glance. And more horrible stiU, when 
the thick cloud parted for a moment, and, as he 
sprang forward with hopo, rolled together again, 
and left him helpless as before; doubtless, there 
was then a blank confusion in his faoe, as of a man 
BUddonly smitten with blindness. 

Could he prove anything? Could he even begin 
to allege anything, with the confldenoe fhat the 
links of thought would not break away? Would 
any believe that he had ever had a minfl filled with 
rare knowledge, busy wit8 close thoughts, ready with 
various speech? It had aU slipped away firom him 
laboriously-gathered store. Was it utterly 

0 
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and for ever gone from him, like the waters from 
an nm lost in the wide ocean? Or, was it still 
within him, imprisoned hj some obstruction that 
might one day break rasunder? 

It might be so; he tried to keep his graop on* 
that hope. For, since the day when he had first 
walked feebly from his couch of straw, and had felt 
a new darkness within him under the sunlight, his 
mind had undergone changes, partly gradual and 
persistent, partly sudden and fleeting. As he had 
recovered his strength of body, he had recovered his 
self-command and the energy of his will ; he had re- 
covered the memory of all that part of his life which 
was closely enwroilght with his emotions; and he 
had felt more and more constantly and painfully the 
uneasy sense of lost knowledge. But more than 
that — once or twice, when he had been strongly 
excited, he had seemed momentarily to be in entire 
possession of his past self, as old men doze for an 
instant and got back the consciousness of their 
youth: he seemed again to see Greek pages, and 
understand them, again to feel his mind moving 
uhbenambed among fiuniliar ideas. It had been 
but a flash, and the darkness closing in again 
seemed the more hoitible ; but might not the same 
thing happen again for longer periods? If it would 
only ooihie and stay long enough for him to achieve 
a revenge — devise an exquisite suffering, such as a 
mere right Kam could never inflict I 

He raised himself from his stooping attitude, and, 
folding his arms, attempted to concentrate all his 
mental force on the plan he must immediately puiu 
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flue. He had to wait for knowledge and opportnnityi 
and while he waited he must have the means of liv* 
ing without beggary. What he dreaded of all things 
now was, that any one shou^ think him a foolish, 

; helpless old man. 'So one must know that half his 
memory was gone: the lost strength might come 
again; and if it were only for a little while, that 
might bo enough. 

He knew how to begin to get the information 
ho wanted about Tito. He had repeated the words 
“Bratti Ferravecchi” so constantly after they had 
been uttered to him, that they rftver slipped from 
him for long together. A man at Genoa, on whose 
finger he had seen Tito’s ring, had told liim that he 
bought that ring at Florence, of a young Greek, well 
dressed, and with a handsome dark fiioe, in tlie shop 
of a rigattiere called Bratti Ferravecohi, in the street 
also called Ferravecohi. This discovery had caused 
a violent agitation in Baldassarre. Until tlien he 
had clung with all the tenacity of his fervent nature 
to his faith in Tito, and had not for a moment be- 
lieved himsolf to bo wilfully forsaken. At first he 
had said, My bit of parchment has never reaoh^d 
him ; that is why I am stiH toiling at Antioch. But 
he is searching; he knows %here I was lost; he 
will trace me out, and find mo at last.” Then, 
when he was taken to Corinth, he induced fcis own- 
ers, by the assurance that he should be sought out 
and ransomed, to provide securely against the fidl- 
ure of any inquiries that*might be made about him 
at Antioch ; and at Corinth he tliought joyfully, 
<^Here, at last, he must find me. Here ho is sure 
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to touch, whiohever way he goes.” But before aa^ 
other year had passed, the illness had come horn 
which he had risen with body and mind so shattered 
that he was worse tl^an worthless to his owners, 
except for the sake of the ransom that did not some* • 
Then, as he sat helpless in the morning sunlight, he 
began to think, “Tito has been drowned, or they 
have made him a prisoner too. I shall see him no 
more. He set out af£or me, but misfortune overtook 
him. 1 shall see his face no more.’* Sitting in bis 
new feebleness and despair, supporting his head 
between his han&s, with blank eyes and lips that 
moved uncertainly, ]ie looked so much like a hope- 
lessly iml>ecile old ^mau, that his owners were con- 
tented to be rid of him, and allowed a Genoese 
merchant, who had compassion on him as an Italian, 
to take him on board his galley. In a voyage of 
many months in the Archipelago and along the sea- 
board of Asia Minor, Baldassarre had recovered his 
bodily strength, but on landing at Genoa he had 
so weary a sense of his dosolateness tliat he almost 
wished he had died of that illness at Corinth. There 
Was just one possibility that hindered the wish from 
being decided : it was that Tito might not be dead, 
but living in a state of imprisonment or destitution ; 
and if he lived, tlioro was still a hope for Baldassarre 
—faint, perhaps, and likely to be long deferred, but 
still a hope, that he might find his child, his ohei> 
ished son £%ain ; might yet again clasp hands atHl 
meet face to &ce with the ohe being who remembered 
him as he had been before his mind was brokeisu 
In this state of feeling he had chanced to meet tise 
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Btmkger who wore Tito’s onyx ring, and tliough 
Baldassarre would have been unable to doscribe 
the ring beforehand, the sight of it stirred tlio 
dormant fibres, and he reoo^ised it. That Tito 
nearly a year after his father had been parted from 
him should have been living in apparent proppority 
at Florence, selling the gom which he ought not to 
have sold till the last extremity, was a fact that 
Baldassarre shrank from tryiii^ to account for: ho 
was glad to be stunned and bewildered by it, rather 
than to have any distincst thought ; he tried to feel 
nothing but joy that he should liehold Tito agoin. 
Perhaps Tito had thought that his father was dead ; 
somehow the mystery would be explained. But at 
least I shall meet eyes that will remember me. I am 
not alone in the world,” • 

And now again Baldassarre said, I am not alone 
in the world ; I shall never be alone, for my revenge 
is with me.” 

It was as the instrument of that rovenge, as some- 
thing merely external and subservient to his true 
life, that he bent down again to examine himsolf 
with hard curiosity — not, he thought, because he 
had any care for a withered, forsaken old man, 
whom nobody loved, whose Ihul was like a deserted 
home, where the aslies were cold upon the hearth, 
and the walls were bare of all but the Quarks of* 
what had been. It is in the nature of all human 
passion, the lowest as well as the highest, that there 
is a point where it ceaises to be j^roperly egoistic, 
and is like a fire kindled 'v^hin our being to which 
Hrrerything else in us is fueL 
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Ho lookod at tho palo blaok^browed image in the 
water till he identified it with that self from which 
his revenge seemed to be a thing apart; and he 
felt as if the image t|jio heard tho silent language 
of his thought. • 

was a loving fool — I worshipped a woman 
once, and believed she could care for mo ; and then 
I look a helpless child and fostered him; and I 
watched him as he grow, to see if he would care 
for me only a little — care for me over and above 
the good he got from me. I would have tom open 
niy breast to wakn him with my life-blood if I 
could only have soon him care a little for the pain 
of my wound. I have laboured, I have strained to 
crush out of this hard life one drop of unselfish love. 
Kool ! men love their own delights ; there is no 
delight to be had in me. And yet I watched till 
I believed I saw what I watched for. When ho was 
a child he lifted soft eyes towards me, and held my 
hand willingly : T thought, this boy will surely love 
me a little : because I give my life to him and strive 
that he shall know no sorrow, he will care a little 
when I am thirsty — ^the drop he lays on my parched 
lips will bo a joy to him. • • • Cnrses on him I 
I wish I may see him tie with those red lips white 
and dry as ashes, and when he looks for pity I wish 
^ he may eee my face rejoicing in his pain. It is all 
a lie — this world is a lie — there is no goodness but 
in hate. Faol ! not one drop of love came with all 
your striving : life has not given you one drop. But 
there are deep ^draughts in this world for haired 
and revenge. I have memory left for that, and there 
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is strength in my arm — ^there is strength in my will 

— and if I can do nothing but kill him 

But Baldassarre*s mind rejected the tliought of 
that brief punishment. His whole soul had been 
thrived into immediate un&asoning beh'of in tliat 
eternity of vengeance where he, an undying liate, 
might clutch for ever an undying traitor, and hear 
that iair smiling hardness ciy and moan with anguish. 
But the primary need and h^e was to see a slow 
revenge under the same sky and on the same earth 
where he himself had been forsaken and had fainted 
with despair. And as soon as hurled to concentrate 
his mind on the means of attaining his end, the sense 
of his weakness pressed upon him like a frosty ache. 
This despised body, which was to be the instrument 
of a sublime vengeance, must be nourished and de* 
cently clad. If he had to wait he must labour, and 
his labour must be of a humble sort, for he had no 
skilL He wondered whether the sight of written 
characters would so stimulate his faculties that he 
might venture to try and find work as a copyist : 
thc^ might win him some credence for his past 
scholarship. But no! he dared trust neither htuid 
nor brain. He must be content to do the work that 
was most like that of a beast of burden : in this 
mercantile city many porters must be wanted, and 
he could at least carry weights. Tha]|])ks to ths 
justice that struggled in this confused world in 
behalf of vengeance, his limbs had ^ot back some 
of their old sturdiness^ He was stripped of all else 
that men would give coin for. • 

But the new urgency of this habitual thought 
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brought a new suggostioiu There was something 
banging by a cord round his bare neck; something ap- 
parently so paltry that the piety of Turks and Frenoh- 
jxjien bad spared it — a tiny parchment bag blackened 
with ago* It had hung^round his nock as a protons 
charm when he was a boy, and ho had kept it oaro- 
fuUy on lus breast, not believing that it contained 
anything but a tiny scroll of parchment rolled up 
hard. He might long ago have thrown it away as 
a relic of his dead mother’s superstition ; but he had 
thought of it as a relic of lier love, and had kept it. 
It was part of the piety associated with such brevt) 
that they should never be opened, and at any 
previous moment in liis life Baldassarre would have 
said that no sort of thirst would prevail upon him 
to^opeu this little bag for the clrnnce of finding that 
it contained, not parchment, but an engraved amulet 
which would bo worth money. But now a thirst 
bad come like that which makes men open their own 
veins to satisfy it, and the thought of the possible 
amulet no sooner crossed Baldassarre’s mind than 
with nervous fingers he snatched the breve from laiS 
neck. It all rushed through his mind-— the long 
years he had worn it, the sunny balcony at 

Haplos looking towards ^he blue waters, where ho 
had leaned against his mother’s knee ; but it made 
90 moment of hesitation ; all piety now was trans- 
muted into a just revenge. He bit and tore till the 
doubles of paroliment wore laid open, and then~it 
was a sight that made him pan^— there tvas an amulets 
It was very small^but it waa as blue as those far-off 
waters; it was an engraved sapphire, which must 
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be worth some gold ducats. Baldassarre no sooner 
saw those possiblo ducats than he saw some of thorn 
exchanged for a poniard. He did not want to use 
the poniard yet, but he longed to possess it. If ho 
cou^ grasp its handle and try its edge, that blank 
in Ids mind — ^that past which fell away continually 
~would not make him feel so cruelly helpless ; tho 
sharp steel that despised taJeuts and eluded strength 
would be at his side, as the unfailing friend of feeble 
justice* There was a sparkling triumph under Bal- 
dassarre’s black eyebrows as ho replaced the little 
sapphire inside the bits of parghment and wound 
the string tightly round them. 

It was nearly dusk now, and .he rose to walk back 
towards Florence. With his danari to buy him some 
bread, ho felt rich : ho could lie out in the open air, 
as he found plenty more doing in aU comers of 
Florence. And in tlio next few days ho had sold 
his sapphire, had added to his clothing, liad bought 
a bright dagges:, and had stiU. a pair of gold florins 
left* But he meant to hoard that treasure carefully: 
his lodging was an outhouse with a heap of straw 
in it, in a thinly inhabited part of Oltramo, and djo 
thought of looking about for work as a porter. 

He had bought his dagger at Brattfs. Faying 
his meditated visit there one evening at dusk, he 
had found that singular rag-merchant just^ returned* 
ftrom one of his rounds, emptying out his basketful 
of broken glass and old iron amongst ]};is handsome 
show of miscdlaneous spoond-hand goods. A^ Bal- 
dassarre entered the shop, and lodked towards the 
siriart pieoes of apparel, the umsioal iustrumeuts, 
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and weapons, which were displayed in the broadest 
light of the window, his eye at once smgled out a 
dagger hanging up high against a red soar£ By 
buying the dagger he c(^uld not only satisfy a strong 
desire, he could open his original errand in a 
indirect manner than by speaking of the onyx ring# 
In the course of bargaining for tiie weapon, he let 
drop, with cautious causelessness, that he came from 
Genoa, and had been directed to Bratti’s shop by an 
acquaintance in that city who had bought a very 
valuable ring here. Had the respectable trader any 
more such rings ? < 

Whereupon Bratti had much to say as to the un* 
likelihood of such rings being within reach of many 
people, with much vaunting of his own rare connect 
tiibns, due to his known wisdom and honesty. It 
might be true that ho was a pedlar — ^he chose to be 
a pedlar ; though he was rich enough to kick his heels 
in his shop all day. But those who thought they had 
said all there was to be sa^d about Bratti when they 
had called him a pedlar, wore a good deal further off 
tlie truth than the other side of Pisa. How was it 
that he could put that ring in a strangeris way ? It 
was, because he had a very particular knowledge of 
a handsome young sigdor, who did not look quite 
so fine a feathered bird when Bratti first set eyes 
*on him m he did at the present time. And by a 
question or two Baldassarre extracted, without any 
trouble, suchtU rough and rambling, account of Tito’s 
life as the pedlar could give,«sino6 the time when he 
had found him sfeeping under the loggia de’ Cerchi. 
It never occurred to Bratti that the decent man 
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(who was rather deaf, apparently, asking him to say 
many things twice over) had any onriosity about 
Tito ; the curiosity was doubtless about himself, as 
a truly remarkable pedlar. ^ 

And Baldassarre left Bratt^s shop, not only with 
the dagger at his side, but also with a general know- 
ledge of Tito’s conduct and position — of his early 
sale of the jewels, his imn]|diato quiet settlement 
of himself at Florence, his marriage, and his great 
prosperity. 

“ What story had he told about his previous life — 
about his father ? ” • 

It would be difficult for Baldassarre to discover the 
answer to that question. Meanwhile, he wanted to 
learn all he could about Florence. But he found, 
to hie acute distress, that of the new details lie 
learned he could only retain a few, and, those only 
by continual repetition ; and he began to be afraid 
of listening to any new discomse, lest it should 
obliterate what he was already striving to remember. 

The day he was discerned by Tito in the Piazza 
del Duomo, he had the fresh anguish of this con- 
sciousness in his mind, and Tito’s ready speech 
fell upon him like the mockery of a glib, defying 
demon, ^ 

As he went home to his heap of straw, and passed 
the booksellers’ shops in the Via del* Garbo, h8 
paused to look at the volumes spread open. Could 
he by long gaadng at one of those hooks lay hold 
of the slippery threads of memory? Could he, by 
striving, get a firm grasp sornewnere, and lift him- 
self above these waters that flowed over him? 
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He was tempted, and bought the choapost Greek 
book he could see. He carried it home and sat on 
his heap of straw, looking at tho characters by the 
light of the small wiudo^ ; but no inward light arose 
on tiiem. Soon the evening darkness came ; buift it 
made little difference to Boldassarre. His strained 
eyes seemed still to see the white pages with the 
unintoUigiblo black msfrks upon them. 
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My Roniola,” said Tito, the second morning after 
he had made his speech in the Piazza del Dnomo, 

I am to receive grand visitors to-day ; the Milanese 
Count is coming again, and the Seneschal de Beau- 
oaire, the groat favourito of the Gristianissimo. I 
know you don't care to go through smiling cere- 
monies with these rustling magnates, whom wo are 
not likely to see again ; and as they wdL want to 
look at the antiquities and the library, perhaps you 
had better give up your work to-day, and go to see 
your cousin Brigida.’^ 

Boxnola discerned a wish in this intimation, and 
immediately assented. But presently, coming back 
in her hood and mantle, she said, Oh, what a long 
breath Florence will take when the gates are flui]^ 
open, and the last Frendiman is walking out of' 
them I Even jjrou are getting tirod^ with aD. your 
patience, my Tito; eonless it. Ah, your head is 

He was leaning over his desk, writing, and she 
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bad laid her band on his head, meaning to give a 
parting caress. The attitude had been a frequent 
one, and Tito was accustomed, when he felt her 
hand there, to raise his head, throw himself a little 
backward, and look up at her. But he felt noy fts 
unable to raise his head as if her hand had been a 
leaden cowL He spoke instead, in a light tone, as 
his pen still ran along, k 

^*The French are asTeady to go from Florence as 
the wasps to leave a ripe pear when they have just 
fastened on it.*’ 

Bomola, keenly sensitive to the absence of the 
usual response, took away her hand and said, I am 
going, Tito.” 

“ Farewell, my sweet one. I must wait at home. 
Take Maso with you.” 

Still Tito did not look up, and Bomola went out 
without saying any more. Very slight things make 
epochs in married life, and this morning for the first 
time she admitted to herself not only that I'ito had 
changed, but that he had changed towards her. Did 
the reason lie in herself? She might perhaps have 
thought so, if there had not been the facts of the 
armour and rhe pioture to suggest some external 
event which was an entira mystery to her. 

But Tito no sooner believed that Bomola was out 
of the houge than he laid down his pen and looked 
up, in delightful security from seeing anything else 
than parohmeqj; and broken marble. , He was rather 
disgusted with himself that he had not been able to 
look up at Bomollt and behave to her just as usuai* 
He would have chosen, if he could, to be even more 
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than usually kind; but he could not, on a sudden, 
master an involuntary shrinking from her, which, by 
a subtle relation, ^depended on those very charactor- 
isticB in him that made him desire not to fail in his 
ma^s of affection. He was about to take a step 
which he knew would arouse her deep indignation ; 
he would have to encounter much that was unpleas- 
ant before he could win her forgiveness. And Tito 
could never find it easy to face displeasure and 
anger; his nature was one of those most remote 
from defiance or impudence, and all his inclinations 
leaned towards preserving Bomola’s tenderness. He 
was not tormented by sentimental scruples which, 
as he had demonstrated to himsolf by a very rapid 
course of argument, had no relation to solid utility ; 
but his freedom from scruples did not release hhn 
from the dread of what was disagreeable. Un- 
scrupulousness gets rid of much, but not of tooth- 
ache, or wounded vanity, or the sense of loneliness, 
against which, as the world at present stands, there 
is no security but a thoroughly healthy jaw, and a 
jiuBt, loving souL And Tito was feeling intensely at 
this moment tliat no devices could save him from 
pain in the impending collision with Bomola; no 
persuasive blandness could^cushion him against the 
shook towards which he was being driven like a 
timid animal urged to a desperate leap bjathe terrof 
of the tooth and the claw that are close behind it. 

The secret feeling he had previousl]l had that the 
tenacious adherence to Bardo’s wishes about the 
library had become under existing difficulties a piece 
of sentimental foUyi which deprived himself and 
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Bomola of substantial advantages, might perhaps 
never have wrought itself into action but for the 
events of the past week, which had brought at once 
tho pressure of a new motive and the outlet of a rare 
opportunity. Nay, it was not till his dread had been 
aggravated by the sight of Baldassarre looking more 
like his sane self, not until he had begun to feel that 
he might bo compolledl to flee from Florence, that he 
had brouglxt himself to resolve on using his legal 
right tt» sell the library before tho great opportunity 
offered by French and Milanese bidders slipped 
through his fingorc.. For if ho had to leave Flor- 
ence he did not want to leave it as a destitute wan* 
deter. He had been used to an agreeable existence, 
and he wished to carry with him all the means at 
hand for retaiuing the same agreeable conditions. 
He wished among other things to carry Bomola with 
him, and not, if possible, to carry any infemy. Suo- 
COBS had given liim a growing appetite for all the 
pleasures that depend on an advantageous social 
position, and at no moment could it look like a temp- 
tation to him, but only like a hideous alternative, to 
decamp under dishonour, even with a bag of dia- 
monds, and incur the life of an adventurer. It was 
not possible for him to^ake himself independent 
oven of those Florentines who only greeted him with 
regard; sull less was it possible for him to make 
himself independent of Bomola. She was the wife 
of his first love— he loved her still she belonged to 
that fiimituro of life which he shrank ftom parting 
with. He winced tinder her judgment, he felt im- 
certain how fer the revulsion of her feeling towards 
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him might go ; and all that aonse of power over a 
wife which makes a husband risk betrayals that a 
lover never ventiyes.on, would not suffice to counter- 
act Tito’s uneasiness. This was the leaden weight 
which had been too strong for his will, and kept him 
from raising his head to meet lier eyes. Their pure 
light brought too near him the prospect of a coming 
struggle. But it was not tolbe helped ; if they had 
to leave Florence, they muift have money ; indeed, 
Tito could not arrange life at all to his mind without 
a considerable sum of money. And that problem of 
arranging life to Ids mind had Iseen the source of all 
his misdoing. He would have been equal to any 
sacrifice that was not unpleasant. 

The rustling magnates came and went, the bar- 
gains had been concluded, and Bomola returifod 
home ; but nothing grave was said that night. Tito 
was only gay and chatty, pouring forth io her, as he 
had not done before, stories and deBcrii>tions of what 
he had witnessed during tlie French visit. Romola 
thought she discerned an ofiurt in his liveliness, and 
attributing it to the consciousness in him that she 
had been wounded in the morning, accepted* the 
effort as an act of penitence, inwardly aching a little 
at that sign of growing dif^ltince between them — ^that 
there was an ofience about which neither of them 
dared to speak. • • 

The next day Tito remained away from home 
until late at night. It was a marked jay to Bomola, 
for Piero di Oosimo, stimulated to greater industry 
on her behalf by the fear that he* might have been 
tlm cause of pain to her in the past week, had sent 
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home her fiitlier’s portrait She had propped it 
against the back of his old chair, and had been look- 
ing at it for some time, when ihe^ door opened be- 
hind her, and Bernardo del Nero came in. 

It is you, god&ther f How I wish yon had opme 
sooner I it is getting a little dusk,” said Bomolai 
going towards him. 

I have just looked fm to tell you the good news, 
for I know Tito has nit come yet,” said Bernardo. 
“Tlie French king moves off to-morrow: not before 
it is Ligh time. There has been another tussle 
between our people and his soldiers this morning. 
But there’s a chance now of the city getting into 
order once more and trade going on.” 

That is joyful,” said Romola. “ But it is sudden, 
isdt not ? Tito seemed to think yesterday that there 
was little prospect of the king’s going soon*” 

He has been well barked at, tliat’s the reason,” 
said Bernardo, smiling. “ His own generals opened 
their throats pretty well, and at last our Signoria 
sent the mastiff of tlie city. Fra Girolama The 
Oristianissimo was frightened at that thunder, and 
has- given the order to move. I’m a&aid there’ll be 
small agreement among us when he’s gone, but^ at 
any rate, all parties are agreed in being glad not to 
have Florence stifled with soldiery any longer, and 
(he Frate^has barked this time to some purpose* 
All, what is this?” he added, as Romola, clasping 
him by the ^rm, led him in front, of the picture. 
•‘Let ns see.” ^ 

He began to \Lnwind his long scarf wbilo 
placed a seat for him* ^ 
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“Don't yon want your spectacles, godfather?” 
said Bomola, in anxiety that he should seo just what 
she saw. . 

“No, child, no,” said !^emardo, uncovering his 
grey head, as he seated himself with firm erectness. 
“ For seeing at this distance, my old eyes aro per- 
haps better than your young ones. Old men’s eyes 
are like old men’s memories| they aro strongest for 
things a long way oflf.” | 

“ It is better than having no portrait,” said Bom- 
ola, apologetically, after Bernardo had boon silent 
a little while. “It is less libs him now than the 
image I have in my mind, but then that might fade 
with the years.” She rested her arm on the old 
man’s shoulder as she spoke, drawn towards him 
strongly by their common interest in the dead. • 

“ I don’t know,” said Bernardo. “ I almost think 
I see Bardo as he was when he was young, better 
than that picture shows him to me as he was when 
he was old. Your father had a great deal of fire in 
his eyes when he was young. It was what I could 
never understand, that he, with his fiery spirit, 
which seemed much more impatient than mine, 
oould hang over the books and live with shadows all 
his life. However, he hacFput his heart into that.” 

Bernardo gave a slight shrug as he spoke the last 
words, but Bomola discerned in his voioe a feeling 
that accorded with her own. 

“And he wag disappointed to the last,” she said, 
involuntarily. But kmnediately fearing lest her 
words should be taken to im]^y an accusation 
agamst %to, she went on almost hurriedly, “ If we 
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oould only «ee his longest, dearest wish fulfilled just 
to his mind ! ” 

“Well, so we may,” said Beiiiar/lo, kindly, rising 
and patting on his oap^ ^^The times are oloudy 
now, but fish are caught by waiting* Who knows? 
When the wheel has turned often enough, 1 may be 
Gonfaloniero yet before 1 die ; and no creditor oan 
touch those things.” Be looked round as he spoke. 
Then, turning to her, find patting her cheek, said, 
“ And you need not be afraid of my dying ; my ghost 
will claim nothing. I* ve taken care of that in my will.” 

Romola sehsed tk 3 hand that was against her 
cheek, and put it to her lips in silence. 

‘^Haven’t you been scolding your husband for 
keeping away from home so much lately? I see 
liiih every whole but hero,” said Bernardo, willing 
to change the subject. 

She felt the flush spread over her neok and fiioe 
as she said, He has been very much wanted ; you 
know he speaks so well. 1 am glad to know that 
his value is understood.” 

You are contented then, Madonna Orgogliosa?” 
said* Bernardo, smiling, as he moved to the door. 

“Assuredly.” 

Poor Eomola I There Vas one thing that would 
have made the pang of disappointment in her hus^ 
band harder to bear ^ it was, that any one should 
know he gave her cause for disappointment. This 
might be a wsman^s weakness, but it is closely allied 
to a wnman^s nobleness. She who willingly lifts up 
the veil of her married life has pro&ned it from a 
sanotuary into a vulgar plaoe. 
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A IlEVELATION. 

# 

Tub next day Romola, like every other Florentine, 
was excited about the departure of the French. 
Besides her other reasons for gladness, she had a dim 
hope, which she was conscious was half superstitiodis, 
that those now anxieties about Tito, having come 
with the burdensome guests, might perhaps vanish 
with them. The French had been in Florence 
hardly eleven days, but in that space she had felt 
more acute unhappiness than she had known in her 
life before. Tito had adopted the batehil armour 
on the day of their arrival, and though she chuld 
frame no distinct notion why their departure should 
remove the cause of hii^fear — though, when she 
thought of that cause, the image of the prisoner 
grasping him, as she had seen it in Pieeo’s sketch* 
urged itself before her and excluded every other — 
still, when the JPrench were gone, sht would be rid 
of something that wae strongly associated with her 
paim 

Wrapped in her mantle she waited under the 
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loggia at the top of the house, and watched for the 
glimpses of the troops and the rojal retinue passing 
the bridges on their way to the Porta San Piero, 
that looks towards Siei^a and Borne. She even 
returned to her station when the gates had bdbn 
closed, that she might feel herself vibrating with 
the great peal of the bells. It was dusk then, and 
when at last she descended into the library, she lit 
her lamp with tlio resclution that she would over« 
come the agitation which had made her idle all day, 
and sit down to work at her copying of the cata- 
logue. Tito had left home early in the morning, 
and she did not expect him yet. Before he came 
she intended to leave the library, and sit in the 
pretty saloon, with the dancing n3rmphB and the 
birds. She had done so every evening since he 
had objected to the library as chill and gloomy. 

To her great surprise, she had not been at work 
long before Tito entered. Her first thought was, 
how cheerless ho would feel in the wide darkness 
of this groat room, with one little oil-lamp burning 
at the further end, and the fire nearly out. She 
almost ran towards him. 

** Tito, dearest, I did not know you would come so 
soon,’' she said, nervous^, putting up her white 
arms to unwind his beochetto. 

* am fiot welcome then?” he said, with one of 
his brightest smiles, clasping her, but playfully hold- 
ing his head bock from her. • 

Tito ! ” She uttered the weftrd in a tone of pretty, 
loving reproach, and then he kissed her fondly, 
stroked her hair, as his manner was, and seemed 
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Uot to mind about taking off his mantle yet 
Bomola quivered with delight All the emotions 
of the day had^been preparing in her a keener 
sensitiveness to the return of this habitual man- 
neia “ It will come back/^ she was saying to her- 
self, ‘Hhe old happiness will perhaps come back. 
He is like himself again.” 

Titfj was taking great pains to bo like himself; 
his heart was palpitating wi jii anxiety. 

If I had expected you so soon,” said Romola, as 
she at last helped him to take off his wrappings, “ I 
would have had a little festiiral prepared to this 
joyful ringing of the bells. I did not mean to be 
here in the library when you came home.” 

Never mind, sweet,” he said, carelessly. “Do 
not think about the fire. Como — come and isit 
down.” 

There was a low stool against TiWs chair, and 
that was Bomola’s habitual seat when they were 
talking together. She rested her arm on his knee, 
as she used to do on her father’s, and looked up at 
him while ho spoke. Ho had nevei yet noticed the 
presence of the portrait, and she had not mentioned 
it — thinking of it all the more. 

“ I have been enjoying^tlie clang of the bells for 
the first time, Tito,” she began. “I liked being* 
shaken and deafened by them : I fancied I was some- 
thing like a Bacchante possessed by a divine rage. 
Are not the peqple looking very joyfi^ to-night?” 

“Joyful after a souj and pious fashion,” said Tito, 
with a shrug. “But, in truth, those who are left 
behind in Florence have little cause to be joyful: 
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it seems to me, the most reasonable ground of glad- 
ness would be to have got out of Florence.” 

Tito had sounded the desired ^ey-note without 
any trouble, or appearance of premeditation. He 
spoke with no emphasis, but he looked gmve 
enough to make Bomola ask rather anxiously-^ 

“ Why, Tito ? Are there fresh troubles 5^ ” 

*‘No need of fresh ones, my Eomola. There are 
three strong parties inj^the city, all ready to fly at 
eaoh other’s throats. And if the Frate’s party is 
strong enough to frighten the other two into silence, 
as seems most likelp, life will be as pleasant and 
amusing as a funeral. They have the plan of a 
Great Council simmering already; and if they get 
it, the man who sings sacred Tiauds the loudest will 
bettbe most eligible for office. And besides that, 
the city will be so drain(‘d by the payment of tins 
great subsidy to the French king, and by the war 
to get back Pisa, that the prospect would be dismal 
enough without the rule of fanatics. On the whole, 
Florence will be a delightful place for those worthies 
who entertain themselves in tiie evening by going 
into « crypts and lashing tliemselves; but for eveiy- 
thing else, the exiles have the best of it. For my 
own part, I have been thinking seriously that we 
ishould be wise to quit Florence, my Romola.” 

4 She staged. ‘^Tito, how could we leave Flojs 
ence? Surely you do not think I could leave it— at 
least, not yelg— not for a long wbjle.” She had 
turned cold and trembling, and did not find it quite 
easy to speak. Tfto must know the reasons she had 
^ in her mind. 
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** That is all a fabric of your own imagination, 
my Bwoet one. Tour secluded life has made you 
lay such felse stjees on a few things. You know 
I used to tell you, before we were married, tliai I 
wished we were somewher^ else than in Florence. 
If yon had seen more places and more people, you 
would know what I mean when I say that there is 
something in the Florentines that reminds mo of 
their cutting spring winds. |. like people who take 
life less eagerly; and it would be good for my 
Bomola, too, to see a new life. I should like to 
dip her a little in the soft water^of forgotbilness.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her brow, and laid 
his hand on her fair hair again; but she felt his 
caress no more tlian if he had kissed a mask. Sho 
was too much agitated by the sense of the distance 
between their minds to bo conscious that his lips 
touched her. 

Tito, it is not because I suppose Florence is ilie 
pleasantest place in the world that I desire not to 
quit it It is because I — ^because wo have to sec 
my father’s wish fulfilled. My godfather is old; 
he is seventy-one ; we could not leave it to him.’’ 

^*It is precisely those superstitions which hang 
about your mind like bedinftning clouds, my Bomola, 
that make one great reason why I could wish wo ' 
were two hundred leagues from Florcn^. I aim 
obliged to take care of you in opposition to your 
own will ; if tbpse dear eyes, that Ic^k so tender, 
see falsely, I mnst see» for them, and save my wife 
from wasting her life in disappoftting herself by 
impioctioable dreams.” 
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fiomola sat silent and motionless : she could not 
blind herself to the direction in which Tito’s words 
pointed : he wanted io persuade hpr that they might 
get the library deposited in some monastery, or take 
some other ready means to rid themselves of a tussk, 
and of a tie to Florence ; and she was determined 
never to submit her mind to his judgment on this 
question of duty to her father; she was inwardly 
prepared to encounter |t,ny sort of pain in resistance* 
But the determination was kept latent in these first 
moments by the heart-crushing sense that now at 
last she and Tito fuust be confessedly divided in 
their wishes. He was glad of her silence ; for, much 
as he had feared the strength of her feeling, it was 
impossible for him, shut up in the narrowness that 
hedges in all merely clever, unimpassioned men, 
not to overestimate the persuasiveness of his own 
arguments. His conduct did not look ugly to him* 
self^ and his imagination did not sufSce to show him 
exactly how it would look to Romola. He went on 
in the same gentle, remonstrating tone. 

^*You know, dearest — your own clear judgment 
always showed you — that the notion of isolating a 
collection of books and antiquities, and attaching a 
single name to thorn forever, was one that had no 
^ valid, substantial good for its object : and yet more^ 
one that jvas liable to be defeated in a thousand 
ways. See what lias become of the Medici collec- 
tions I And,^or my part, I consider it even blame* 
worthy to entertain those petty views of appropria- 
tion : why shoulS any one be reasonably glad that 
Florence should possess the benefits of learned 
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research and taste more than any other city? I 
understand your feeling about the wishes of the 
dead ; but wisdon^ puts a limit to these sentiments, 
else lives might be continually wasted in that sort 
of fiitile devotion — ^like praising deaf gods for over. 
You gave your life to your father while he lived; 
why should you demand more of yonisolf 

Because^ it was a trust,” said Romola, in a low 
but distinct voice. ^‘He t|usted me, he trusted 
you, Tito. I did not expect yon to feel anything 
else about it — to feel as I do — ^but I did expect you 
to fed that.” # 

Yes, dearest, of course I should feel it on a point 
where your father’s real welfare o^ happiness was 
concerned; but there is no question of that now. 
If wo believed in purgatory, I should be as anxious 
as you to have masses said; and if I believed it 
could now pain your father to see his library pre- 
served and used in a rather different way from what 
he had set his mind on, I should shore the strictness 
of your views. But a little philosophy should teach 
us to rid ourselves of those air-woven fetters that 
mortals hang round themselves, spending their lives 
in misery under the mere imagination of weight. 
Your mind, wliich seizes id^s so readily, my Romola, 
is able to discriminate between substantial good and ^ 
these brain-wTought fantasies. Ask yuursejf, dearest,* 
what possible good can these books and antiquities 
do, stowed tog^her under your {attar’s name in 
Florence, more than 4hey would do if they were 
divided or carried elsewhere? Slay) is 
very dispersion of such things in hands that know 
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how to value thoxui one moans of oztondiug theiv 
usefulness? This rivahy of Italian cities is veiy 
potty and illiberal The loss of (iionstantinople was 
the gain of the whole civilised world” 

Bomola was still too thoroughly under the pa^ul 
pressure of the new revelation Tito was making of 
himsolf, for her resistance to find any strong vent. 
As that fluent talk fell on her ears there was a rising 
contempt within her, yhich only made her more con- 
scious of her bruised, despairing love, her love for the 
Tito she had married and believed in. Her nature, 
possessed with the energies of strong emotion, re- 
coiled from this hopelessly shallow readiness which 
professed to appropriate the widest sympathies and 
had no pulse for the nearest. She still spoke like 
one who was restrained from showing all she felt. 
She had only drawn away her arm from his knee, 
and sat with her hands clasped before her, cold mA 
motionless as locked waters. 

You talk of substantial good, Tito ! Are &ith- 
fulness, and love, and sweet grateful memories, no 
good ? Is it no good that we should keep our silent 
promises on which otliers build because they believe 
in our love and truth ? Is it no good that a just life 
should be justly honour^? Or, is it good that we 
should harden our hearts against all the wants and 
hopes of (those who have depended on us? What 
good oan belong to men who have such soula? To 
talk cleverly perhaps, and find ^oft couches fiar 
themselves, and live and die<<with their base selves 
as their best oonSpanione*” 

Her voioe had gradually risen till there was a ring 
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of aoom in the last words ; she made a slight pause^ 
bat he saw there were other words qaivoring on her 
lips, and he ohosejto let them come. 

I know of no good for cities or the world if they 
Bxetp be made up of such Leings. But I am not 
thinking of other Italian cities and the whole civilised 
world — I am thinking of my falher, and of my love 
and sorrow for him, and of his just claims on us, I 
would give up anything elsej Tito, — I would leave 
Florence, — what else did I live for but for him and 
you ? But I will not give up that duty. What have 
I to do with your arguments ? j^t was a yearning 
of hia heart, and tlierefore it is a yearning of mine.” 

Her voice, from having been tremulous, had become 
full and firm. She felt that slie had been urged on 
to say all that it was needhil for her to say. Sbe 
thought, poor thing, there was nothing harder to 
oome than this struggle against Titovs suggestions 
as against the meaner part of herself. 

He had begun to see clearly that he could not 
persuade her into assent: he must take another 
course, and show her that the time for resiatanoe 
was past. Tliat, at least, would put an end -to 
further struggle; and if the disclosure were not 
made by himself to-nightf to-monbw it must be 
made in another way. This necessity nerved his ^ 
courage ; and his experience of her affect^nateness* 
and unexpected submissiveuesB, ever since their 
mairiago until ^jow, encouraged him tp hope that, 
at last, she would accommodate herself to what had 
been his wilL ^ 

“ I am sorry to hear yon speak in tliat spirit of 
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blind persisttonoe, my Romola,** he said^ quietlji 
because it obliges me to give you pain. But I 
partly foresaw your opposition, ^and as a prompt 
decision was necessary, I avoided that obstacle, and 
decided without consulting you. The very ca|)6 of 
a husband for his wife’s interest compels him to tliat 
separate action, sometim'es — oven when he has such 
a wife as you, my Eomola.” 

She turned her eye^ on him in breathless inquiry. 
“I mean,” he said, answering her look, “that I 
have arranged for the transfer, both of the books and 
of the antiquities, ^here they will find the highest 
use and value. The books liave been bought for 
the Duke of Milan, the marbles and bronzes and 
the rest ore going to France : and both will be pro- 
tected by the stability of a groat Power, instead of 
remaining in a city which is exposed to ruin*” 

Before he had finished speaking, Bomola had 
started from her seat, and stood up looking down 
at him, with tightened hands fiilling before her, 
and, for the first time in her life, with a flash of 
fierc^eness in her scorn and anger. 

•“You have sold them?” she asked, as if she dis- 
trusted her ears* 

“I have,” said Tita, quailing a little. The 
scene was unpleasant — ^the descending scorn already 
k scorched j^m. 

“You are a treacherous man!” she said, with 
something ^ting in her voice, as, she looked down 
at him. « 

She was sfieht for a minute, and he sat still, 
feeling that ingenuity was powerless just now. 
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Suddenly she turned away, and said in an agitated 
tone, “ It may be hindered — am going to my god- 
j&ther.” 

In an instant l^ito started up, went to the door, 
locked it, end took out the^koy. It was time for 
all the masculine predominance that was latent in 
him to show itself. But he warf not qpgry ; ho only 
felt that the moment was eminently unpleasant, and 
that when this scene was at Jan end he should be 
glad to keep away from Bomola for a little while. 
But it was absolutely necessary first that she should 
be reduced to passiveness. ^ 

“ Try to calm yourself a little, Romola,” he said, 
leaning in the easiest attitude possible against a 
pedestal under the bust of a grim old Roman. Not 
that ho was inwardly easy : his heart palpitated witji 
a moral dread, against which no chain-armour could 
be found. He had locked- in his wife’s anger and 
scorn, but he had been obliged to loch himself in 
with it ; and his blood did not rise with contest — ^his 
olive cheek was perceptibly paled. 

Bomola had paused and turned her eyes on him 
as she saw him take his stand and lodge the key .in 
his Bcarsella. Her eyes were flashing, and her whole 
frame seemed to be possesiied by impetuous force 
that wanted to leap out in some deed. All the 


crashing pain of disappointment in her^usband, 
which had made the strongest part of her conscious- 


ness a few minutes before, was annihilated by the 
vehemence of her indigj^ation. She could not care in 


this moment that the man she was despising as ho 


leaned there in his loathsome beauty — she could not 
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care that he was her husband ; she could only fisdi 
that she despised him. The pride and fierceneas of 
the old Baido blood had been thoroughly awaked in 
her for the first time. 

“ Try at least to understand the fiiot,” said j^ito, 

and do not seek to take fiitile steps which may be 
&taL It is of no iltse <for you to go to your god- 
father. Messer Bernardo oaimot reverse what I 
have done. Only sit down. You would hardly 
wish, if you were quite yourself, to make known to 
any third person what passes between us in private.” 

Tito knew that^he had touched the right fibre 
there. But she did not sit down ; she was too un- 

I ' 

conscious of her body voluntarily to change her 
attitude. 

< « Why can it not be reversed?” she said, after a 
pause. Nothing is moved yet.” 

Simply because the sale has been concluded 
by written agreement ; the purchasers have left 
Florence, and 1 hold the bonds for the purchase- 
money.” 

“ If my father had suspected you of being a faith- 
less man,” said Bomola, in a tone of bitter soom, 
which insisted on darting out before she could say 
anything else, wovld have placed the libraxy 
safely out of your power. But death overtook him 
too soon, and when you were sure lus ear was deaf, 
and his hand stiff, you robbed him.” She paused an 
instant, and then said, with gathered passion, “ Have 
you robbed Ssomebody else, who is not dead? Is that 
the reason you ^ear armour?” 

Bomola had been driven to utter the words as 
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men are diiren to use tlie lash of the horsewhip. 
At first, Tito felt horribly cowed ; it seemed to him 
that the disgrace Jie had been dreading would be 
worse than he had imagined jh But soon there was 
a re^tion : such power of dislike and resistance as 
tliere was witliin him was beginning to rise against 
a wife whose voice seemed iSke the herald of a retri- 
butive fate. Her, at least, his, quick mind told him 
that he might master. « 

“It is useless,” he said, coolly, “to answer the 
words of madness, Eoinola. Your peculiar feeling 
about your father lias made you vKid at this moment. 
Any rational person looking at the case &om a due 
distance will see that I have taki'U the wisest course. 
Apart from the influence of your exaggerated feel- 
ings on him, I am convinced that Messer Bernard* 
would ho of that opinion.” 

“ He would not I ” said Komola. “ He lives in the 
hope of seeing my father’s wish exactly fulfilled. 
We si)oko of it together only yesterday. He will 
help mo yet. Who are these men to whom you have 
sold my father’s property?” 

“ There is no reason why you should not be told, 
except that it signifies little. The Count di San 
Severmo and the Seneschal fie Beaucaire are now on 
their way with the king to Siena.” 

“ They may bo overtaken and persuade^ to give 
up their purchase,” said Bomola, eagerly, her anger 
beginning to be ^turmounted by anxious^thoughl. 

“ No, tlioy may uot,”*said Tito, with cool decision. 
“Why?” • 

“ Because I do not choose that they should.” 

P 
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“But if you were paid the money?— we will pay 
you the money,” said Bomola. 

No words could have discloaed more fully her 
sense of alienation from Tito ; but they were spoken 
with less of bitterness than of anxious pleaAing. 
And he felt stronger, for he saw that the first im- 
pulse of fiiry was past* * 

“ No, my Bomola. Understand that such thoughts 
as these are impracijicable. You would not, in a 
reasonable moment, ask your godfather to bury 
throe thousand fiorins in addition to what he has 
already paid on th# Jibrary. I think your pride and 
delicacy would shrink ffom that.” 

She began to tremble and turn cold again with 
discouragement, and sank down on the carred chest 
near which she was standing. He went on in a 
clear voice, under which she shuddered, as if it 
had been a narrow cold stream coursing over a hot 
cheek. 

“ Moreover, it is not my will that Messer Bernardo 
should advance the money, even if the project were 
not an utterly wild one. And I beg you to consider, 
before you take any step or utter any word on the 
subject, what will be the consequences of your plac- 
ing yourself in opposition to me, and trying to ex- 
hibit your husband in the odious light which your 
own distempered feelings oast over him. What 
object will you serve by injuring me with Messer 
Bernardo ? The event is irrevocable, the library is 
aold, and you are my wife.” 

Every word v^s spoken for the sake of a calculated 
effect, for his intellect was urged into the utmost 
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activity by the danger of the crisis. He knew that 
Bomola’s mind would take in rapidly enough all the 
wide meaning of hip speech. He waited and watched 
her in silence. 

Slie had turned her eyes iom him, and was look- 
ing on the ground, and in that way she sat for 
several minutes. When shl s^^oke, her voice was 
quite altered, — it was quiet and cold. 

I have one thing to ask.” ^ 

Ask anything that £ can do without injuring us 
both, Bomola.” 

That you will give me that uj^rtion of the money 
which belongs to my godfather, and let me pay him.” 

“ I must have some assurance from you, first, of 
the attitude you intend to take towards mo.” 

^‘Do you believe in assurances, Tito?” she 8ai4> 
with a tinge of returning bitterness. 

“Prom you, I do.” 

“ I will do you no harm. I shall disclose nothing. 

I will say nothing to pain him or you. You say truly, 
the event is irrevocable.” 

“Then I will do what you desire to-morrow 
morning.” 

“To-night, if possible,” said Bomola, “that we 
may not speak of it againd’ 

“It is possible,” he said, moving towards the 
lamp, while she sat still, looking away ^from himi 
with absent eyes. 

Presently he pame and bent down over her, to put 
a piece of paper into Jber hand. “ ySi will receive 
something in return, you arc awaft, my Bomeda?” 
he said, gently, not minding so much what had 
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paBBed, now he was seonre ; and feeling able to try 
and propitiate her. 

Yes,” she said, taking the papgr, without looking 
at him, “ I undei stand.” 

“ And you will forgi^ me, my Bomola, wheuifgrou 
have had time to reflect.” He just touched her brow 
with his lips, Jbut she i^ok no notice, and seemed 
really unconscious of tlie act 

She was aware that he unlocked the door and went 
out She moved her fiead and listened. The great 
door of the court opened and shut again. Slie 
started up as if soq|e sudden freedom had come, and 
going to her fathers chair where his picture was 
propped, fell on her knees before it, and burst into 
sobs. 


SND OF THE FIBST TOLUHE. 



NOTE. 


SAVONAROLA’S SERMON, p. 860. 

The Bermon here given is not a translation, but a free repre- 
sentation of Fra Girolamo’s preaching in its more impassioned 
moments. 
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